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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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HER MIRROR. 


BY OELIA THAXTER, 

















O mirror, whence her lovely face 
Was wont to look with radiance sweet, 
Hast thou not kept of her some trace, 
Some memory that thou mayest repeat ? 


Could I but find in thee once more 
Some token of her presence dear! 

O mirror, canst thou not restore 
Her shadow for an instant here ? 


Thou canst not yield a boon #0 great. 
I see my own dim face, and eyes 
With love and longing desolate, 
All drowned in wistful memories. 


But I would give life’s utmost scope, 
All joy the years may have in store, 
All present bliss, all future hope, 
To feel her smile on me once more ! 





THE FREEDOM OF THE FAMILY. 





BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


In the evil and disorder prevalent in the 
world the divine government yields a great 
deal; and seems to yield it in behalf of a 


‘olt,-therefore,.of freedom, Freedom 4s 
making for virtue, and virtue as making 


for freedom, seem to be the controlling 
idea of the moral universe, and to be pur- 
sucd at great cost. Individual life and 
social life have the same goal, large powers 
freely and wisely, wisely and freely used. 

There are the foreshadowings of this free- 
dom far down among living things, Each 
shrub and tree has its bias, and must have 
some liberty in fulfilling it, if there is to be 
any vigor or any beauty. The plant is re- 
sistful to pressure, and persistent in its own 
tendencies. Even the vine, dependent as it 
is, must adopt its supports. When fresh 
constraint has been put upon it, it hangs for 
a time disheveled from the trellis, dis- 
tressed and resentful. 

There are in men and women, there are 
in children original tendencies ingrained in 
their personality, which we can never es- 
cape. The family which is to combine 
them harmoniously and pleasurably must 
have freedom, air for individual breathing, 
spaces for individual growth, impulses and 
opportunities for purely personal consump- 
tion. An imperious will that goes pushing 
forth in all directions before the absorbing 
purposes of a full-grown man cannot do 
otherwise than break in on the growth of 
the family and deal ruthlessly with its un- 
folding life. Such awill is like the shadow 
and absorbent powers of a great tree, that 
dwarfs all things under it. Nothing can 
escape stultification without escaping be- 
yond its circle of influence. When the 
masculine life of the household is of this 
independent, exacting character there re- 


about it are ready to minister. 

But there is another exaction as much to 
be regretted as that of imperious will. It is 
that of indefatigable affection. Of all ty- 
rants love is liable to be the most tyrannical, 
and to commit its tyrannies in the sacred 
name of duty. Love is the vine that 
strangles the tree by putting its constrain- 
ing coils around every branch of it, and 
overstepping its buds in every direction by 
its own. A motherly love that pries its. 
way through and through the life of the 
child; that has criticism for everything and 
counsel for all occasions; that anticipates 
all difficulties like an omniscient providence 
(yet as Providence never does); that tugs 
away at Time always by the forelock; that 
encircles the activity of the child as the 
water the boat which it keeps dancing all 
the day to its own moods—such a love may 
be the very honey of our being spoiled by 
fermentation. We forget that love is some- 
times very selfish; that it partakes strongly 
of the general moral tone, and is often the 
eager clambering of our own wishes over 
the wishes of another. 

This tyranny of love is the more unen- 
durable because it is so difficult of rejection, 
and when struggled against brings so many 
wounded feelings and such a sense of in- 
jury and. guilt, A smothered 
love is a child overlaid by its mother. Un- 
reasonable anxieties, excessive Wwatchful- 
ness, minute prevision, constant suggestion 
in matters of pleasure and taste, by one for- 
getful that pleasure and taste are always 
more or less restive and eccentric, bring 
irritation and alienation, in spite of the love 
from which they spring. The best of gar- 
ments that fits a little too tightly chafes and 
‘worries us beyond endurance, and we lay it 
off with satisfaction. 

This trespass on the freedom of the house- 
hold should be carefully avoided by us, be- 
cause it weakens the force of those few 


by | depend on this condition of freedom, by 





molding action into manners, is one of 
such delicacy and personal, private life 
that all that is of the nature of interference 
must be held aloof from it. The opinion 
and example of the parent have pre-eminent 
significance and power in this process, and 
for that reason all the more ought the life 
of the child to be allowed to commence 
early the act of separation, to take in its 
own nourishment and commence its own 
functions. A profound respect for the per- 
sonality of each one, giving us timidity and 
pause in our dealings with it, inclining us 
to calculate carefully the range of the forces 
we have to handle and the good that is in 
them, is our first protection against that 
clumsy haste with which we strive to set 
all things right in a mechanical way by our 
own power, and substitute ourselves for the 
rest of God's world. 

If the parent can minister to the child on 
terms of freedom, there are no limits to his 
ministration; if he ministers only on terms 
of authority or intrusion, there comes a 
violent and fatal division, by which the one 
life, in mere self-protection, breaks from the 
other and becomes antagonistic toit. No 
one can afford to retain a friend on terms 
of real constraint. 

The joy and beauty of the household, its 
permanent and pervasive organic life, must 


: which every, member is allowed; and 
increasingly allowed, the sacred rights of 
personality and their. exercise, without 
chafing or disturbance. 

It is a matter of some interest that a child 
should not mistake in secondary things; but 
a matter of not one-tenth the interest that it 
is that he should learn himself to correct 
his mistakes and to shapedis life freely and 
independently under the lives of others. 
Everywhere we are possessed by an over- 
weening confidence in the details of our 
own ways, and dare not trust the human 





moral restraints which must be decisive and 
the very framework of order and strength. 
Multiplied restraints hide the true limits of 
authority and make it distasteful through- 
out. Tyranny always shows itself in little 
things. Important interests by their very 
importance sustain counsel and justify com- 
mand; little things by their very littleness 
turn counsel into annoyance and command 
into dictation. The very value we attach 
to good government and wise guidance 
should make us fearful of eating out the 
good will that must underlie them by a 
multiplicity of petty interferences. 

The same caution ought also to fall 
naturally to us from a real respect for the 
native tendencies even of children, froma 
distrust of the universal value of our own 
methods, and from fear and anxiety in ap- 
proaching and correcting a real ingrained 
fault of character. The ready suggestion 
discloses a decisive tyranny in our own 





mains but one hope, and that the dangerous 
hope of distraction and diversion; the hope 
that this one life of activity may be lifted 
so high up and so far away from the under- 
growth of the home as to leave it a little 
light and freedom. 

When a strong money-making purpose, 
or any other purpose in the parent, sends 
suckers into every part of the life of the 
household it devotes that life at once to 
sterility. It isa great pity to see a single 
overweening life, even though in the main 
& well-directed. one, feed on its own off- 
spring, and struggle spiritually against that 


minds of our own ideas, and a very unfor- 
tunate inability to understand a like tyran- 
ny in other minds of other tendencies. It 
thus seems very easy and just to us that 
others should yield to our ways, and very. 
surprising that they should resent the intru- 
sion with the shock-of an irritated torpedo. 
We fail to see the very simple fact that it 
should, from the nature of the: case, be 
easier to .withhold counsel in .another’s 
affairs than for that person to waive his 


process of forming character, of gradually 


own feelings and, follow, it, The entire. 


shaping well-ordered and independent opin- ‘ 


mind with the liberty that God gives it, 
that it will have, and that it is only the 
more sure to abuse if it be wrested by revo- 
lution.. The child should drop from the 
fostering care of the parent as kindly as the 
mature seed from the open seed-vessel. 
UnIvERsITY OF WISCONSIN. 
Sn ne ee 


A CRISIS IN METHODISM. 





DR. THOMAS’S CASE, 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 





It looks very much as if a crisis were 
imminent in the Methodist Church. It is 
called upon to define its position, at no dis- 
tant day, on several subjects on which it 
has hitherto been happily uncommitted. 
One of these is in regard to several doc- 
trines on which there has been till now con- 
siderable latitude. Another is in regard to 
treating its liberal clergy, who doubt or 
reject one or other of the doctrines com- 
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terms with infidels. He appears to be a 
Darwinian and believes in the nebular 
hypothesis. He thinks there may be errors 
in the Bible which are not in any way 
reconcilable with the truth. He doubts 
whether the wicked ‘shall all suffer eter- 
nally. He thinks that we are saved not so 
much by the blood as by the love of God; 
Christ having died not to reeoncile the 
Father to us, but us to the Father. He is 
liberal enough for any liberal Christian and 
would tolerate as much différence of opin- 
ion as the infidel even would ask. The 
question is whether hes too liberal for a 
Methodist, or whether a man cam be a good 
Methodist notwithstanding these, views and 
feelings. 
For certain it is that Dr. Thomas is a 
thorough Methodist in all other respects, at 
least, and thatthe has made more sacrifices 
for his attachment to his Church than any or 
perhaps all of his accusers. He denies that 
any of his views are inconsistent with the 
articles of belief in ‘his Church, or that the 
original purpose of the Church was to re- 
quire any mofe stringent ‘acceptance of its 
theological dogmas than he gives, | 
moreover, a strong believer'and chit 
not only of the existence of a gm 
God, as against materialism 
pantheism; but of the literal 
prayer, claiming that it actu 
God's purposes, or, at least; 
do something for us thathe ‘would of 
wise not do. He believes firntly eid liter 
ally in the old Methodist doctrines of di- 
rect and conscious communication by God 
with. man. He is a firm believer in the 
freedom of the will, being as extreme an 
Arminian as Arminius himself, which" par- 
tially accounts for his slightly’ peculiar 
views of the Atonement. He is also a sin 
cere Trinitarian, believing that Christ 
God. He believes that the Scripture writerq 7% 
were inspired, notwithstanding they may™ 
have erred in some things; and that the) 
Bible contains a revelation from God suf-7 
ficient for all religious purposes. He be-' 
lieves in future punishment as certain and 
sufficient for all purposes, and in all other 
doctrines of the Church, with merely the 
modifications above mentioned, which he 
reconciles with his Church’s articles of 
faith and precedents. He believes, more- 
over, intensely what he believes, and sin- 
gularly realizes it as true, which accounts 
for his inability to accept some things 
which others can easily accept who do 
not realize or feel what they believe. 
He is strongly attached also to the 
ways of Methodism—its freedom in song, 
in prayer, and in speech; its tolerance of 
women in the pulpit and in all Church 
work; its lay preachers, exhorters, and 
freedom from prescribed forms. He has, 
moreover, clung to the Church amidst 
jealousy, opposition, and persecution such 
as, perhaps, no minister of his denomina- 





monly held by.the Church. The issue of 
this crisis will determine whether the 
Methodist Church is to be a liberal or illib- 
eral one, & growing or 4 stationary one; 
whether it is to have elasticity, or not, suf- 
ficient to adapt itself to the changing be- 
liefs of time and place and peoples, or 
whether it is to be shut up and committed 
against the changes which science and phi- 
losophy may require in current theology. 
The immediate occasion of this crisis will 
be likely to be the case of Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, of Chicago, He is a liberal] man 
in every sense. He fraternizes with Unita- 














tons, of giving them body in action, and of 





rians and Universalists, and is even on good 


tion has ever experienced. It has been his 
fortune to be always popular and always 
demanded by the principal’ churches in his 
conference, which other influential min- 
isters have naturally wanted or in which 
they have perhaps failed; so that he has 
often been the object of envy and opposi- 
tion from some of the managers of his 
conferences, who, besides this personal hos- 
tility, have sometimes gotten up a hostility 
in churches that were likely to call him. 
And he has adhered to his Church through 
all this, notwithstanding he has had the 
most flattering offers from other denomina- 
































tions—offers of larger salaries, more free- 
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dom, and more hearty co-operation. Some 
of the best churches in this country are 
now at his disposal, with double the salary 
that he is patiently receiving from Cen- 
tenary Church. And yet he has uniformly 
declined these offers, and still expresses his 
preference for the Methodist Church, if the 
conference will only let himalone, He is 
singularly unselfish, a friend to everybody, 
& most spiritual man, and his own worst 
enemy. He isthought by shrewd men of 
the world to be too candid and pure for his 
own good. He says what he thinks and 
feels, irrespective of consequences; and 
that bas got him into his difficulties. If he 
were as adroit as many of his conference, 
who are no more certain than he on the 
points of which he doubts, he could easily 
get along peacefully with his brethren. 
But he can’t be hypocritical and can’t re- 
press his thoughts; and he loves all men 
too much to be as uncharitable to some as 
the Orthodox churches seem to require of 
their ministers. 

This is the kind of man the Methodist 
Church has to deal with—as near a perfect 
model as a minister can well be, unless his 
doubts on certain points should be thought 
to impair that model; as near like Christ in 
his character as a man can well become; a 
man who is willing to sacrifice and has 
sacrificed his money, health, time, and 
everything but his honor for his Church; 
a man whom Wesley or Christ would have 
received with open arms as a preacher; and 
yet a man whom his conference has 
strangely condemned, and of whom it will 
likely be called to retract such condemna- 
tion or affirm it, after a fall trial. For Dr. 
Thomas owes it to himself and the confer- 
ence owes it to itself to have a full settle- 
ment of this matter; which can be done 
only by the removal of the partial censure 
passed on Dr. Thomas before a hearing, or 
else by a fair hearing and settlement of the 
question whether such a man is a proper 
person to bea minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; a settlement that will 
not be final until it has been passed on by 
the-highest tribunal of the Church, and the 
principles of which settlement shall hence- 
forth Become the law of the entire Methodist 
Episeopal Church. 

The questions raised in Dr. Thomas’s case 
are not on the truth or approval by the 
Church of the peculiar views which he 
holds; but whether he should be under bans 
of any kind for holding them, notwithstand- 
ing the Standards. It is a question of liberty 
and toleration only, and not of creed; a 
question of the latitude of dissent or variety 
of opinions allowable in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It involves the question 
of whether the Church, in this time of 
loosening of creeds and relaxing of bonds, 
will tie itself up tighter against differences, 
and. instead of preserving the liberty left it 
from the past, shut up the loopholes of in- 
definiteness through which it may consist- 
ently accommodate itself to the inevitable 
changes which theology is now undergoing 
in the direction of Dr. Thomas's departure. 
It is a question whether slight variations 
are still to produce ecclesiastical divisions 
and separations, or to be melted and lost in 
a more metropolitan and «ecumenical 
Church; whether its articles of belief and 
its vows are to be taken as oaths and strict 
bonds, instead of as a platform and resolu- 
tions, expressing, like our political plat- 
forms, only approximately the position and 
policy of the Church. It is a question, in 
short, whether men can live together in 
church communities, as well as in civil com- 
munities, notwithstanding their differences; 
or whether they must quarrel whenever they 
differ on some abstruse and indeterminable 
philosophical or historical question, such as 
most of these theological bones of conten- 
tion are. 

It would. seem that, if the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh cam:tolerate all the views 
of Dr. Thomas(end much more in such 
men as Dean Stanley, Canon Farrar, and 
Bishop Colenso), notwithstanding it has the 
same articles of faith as the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and fifteen more, which 
the latter in liberalizing itself threw away, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with its 
less stringent creed and less stringent mode 
of accepting it, ought to be able to tolerate 
him. If the Presbyterian Church, with its 
Calvinistic Confession of Faith, can be sub- 

stantially Arminian, as full half its minis- 





ters are, ought not the Methodist Church to 
be able to tolerate an occasional diverg- 
ence, when it is not from a written creed, 
but only from the general opinion of its 
ministers? < 

Too many able men have been driven out 
of the Methodist Church for trivia) reasons, 
and it is time to call a halt; for, though not 
many have been silenced admittedly for 
heresy, and are not likely to be, yet, if the 
proscriptive character of discipline is to 
prevail which is advocated by the enemies 
of Dr. Thomas, and his condemnation 
is allowed to pass into a precedent, 
then, whenever a popular preacher 
becomes the enemy of his inferior col- 
leagues, they can resort to discipline, in 
one or other of its subtle forms, to get him 
out of the conference as a rival, which will 
be the more easily done because nearly 
every great preacher or man who thinks for 
himself has some peculiarity or special 
views, which his brethren can torture into 
heresy or irregularity. There is a large 
class in every conference who are interested 
in having no very able men as their associ- 
ates; and they can make it very uncomfort- 
able for them, through the peculiar system of 
the itineracy, either by a formal tria}, by im- 
plied censure (as in Dr. Thomas’s case), or 
by appointment to an inferior charge, which 
he will not accept, as is hinted at for the 
further treatment of Dr. Thomas. Asa re- 
sult of the exercise of such power, the 
Methodist Church has already suffered 
greatly, especially in the large cities, where 
such men naturally gravitate. There are 
very few first-class Methodist churches in 
Chicago, New York, Boston, or other great 
centers; while many of the best pulpits of 
other denominations are filled by quondam 
Methodist preachers. The present policy of 
Methodism raises orators for other denom- 
inations, and we need look little further. 
than this fact for the ill success of Method- 
ism in cities. As it does not encourage the 
best preachers, and as these usually fill only 
the best churches, there are few of these 
latter; and, as the wealthy members usually 
follow the best churches, Methodism’ loses 
many of this class and fails to get others. 
The policy is suicidal; and, to save its 
own interests, the Methodist Church wants 
to bring forward its best men, and make 
the mediocre preachers take the back places, 
to which their talents entitle them. There 
is now in particular a lamentable lack of 
prominent Methodist preachers, and the 
Rock River Conference is far from being an 
exception to the rule. Dr. Thomas almost 
alone maintains the respectability of Meth- 
odist pulpit talent in Chicago; and by fore- 
ing him out of the Church its ministry will 
be left to hopeless mediocrity and Method- 
ism continue to decline in the great Western 
metropolis. The Church wants to do some- 
thing to encourage brains, and put it out of 
the power of jealous inferiority to silence 
ability so easily. 

It is rather an unfortunate time now, we 
admit, to get fair treatment for such a man 
as Dr. Thomas, or for any one charged 
with non-conformity with Methodism. 
The General Conference is approaching, 
and the leaders in the annual conferences 
are candidates for delegates, while the 
editors of the official Methodist press are 
candidates for re-election or for promotion, 
so that they are (if we allow them the usual 
temptations of human nature) anxious to 
ingratiate themselves with the voters, who, 
in turn, are anxious not to offend their 
leaders, on whom the appointments depend. 
As one editor is a candidate for bishop and 
another for missionary secretary, and as 
they are, to this end, desirous of letting 
their Methodism appear to all the Church, 
through their respective organs, they are less 
apt to take an independent position in mat- 
ters of Church reform or liberality. Dr. 
Thomas can, accordingly, expect little sym- 
pathy from the Advocates—at least, till after 
the General Conference; but, on the con- 
trary, his chief persecution will come from 
those who are interested not in the welfare 
of the Church, but of themselves, and who 
can make cheap capital out of his heresy. 

Tt remains to be seen whether the Method- 
ist Church can rise over all these obstruc- 


tions of narrowness and jealousy in her ‘in- 

ferior clergy and of selfishness in her am- 

bitious ones, to assert its liberality, catho- 

licity, and adaptability to all circumstances 

and times. i 
Curcaco, Inn. 








OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
XII (Conclusion). 

THE FLAMING SWORD. 


Srprremser lingers fondly about the Old 
Maid’s Paradise. Watching its departure 
is like watching the parting between friends 
whose feeling for one another partakes 
somewhat of the nature of love, while yet 
retaining the finer essence and calmer poise 
of friendship. September lingers; but he 
must be gone. So, too, must the chance 
guests whom the dwellers by the sea re- 
ceive and lose in these thoughtful days. 
Outside in the wide world, fall sewing and 
October coupons beckon alike imperiously. 
There are children brown from the beach- 
es, to be turned white in school. There are 
flirtations broken off at Conway, to be re- 
newed in Boston. And, if one belongs to a 
Club for the Comparison of Coptic and 
Arizonian Metres, it is time to hasten home 
and prepare the essay for the opening ses- 
sion. Or, if one is president of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Beggars,one must 
draw up the schedule for the winter’s work. 
The world, in fact, is busy. It can row and 
sail, it can climb and stroll, it can sleep and 
sing, it can swim and rest, it can drift and 
dream no more. 

But down here at Fairharbor there is no 
world to molest or to make afraid. Sum- 
mer tarries, and the low east wind, like a 
mature and charming woman, is both sweet 
and strong. The water is clear, wind- 
swept, and wonderful. The tide beats full 
and high, like the pulse of that apparently 
abounding health that sometimes precedes 
a sudden onset of disease, But disease, 
death, decay—what mean they? One 
thinks of the words now with an idle 
skepticism. We will bask and bathe in the 
sun upon the warm red rocks, while straight 
the ozone beats into our faces from the al- 
mighty sea. 

And now Corona closely treasures every 
expression that flits across the forehead of 
the Harbor and the engirdling shore. Yes- 
terday the wave was brown, purple to-day; 
gray now, and gold within an hour, This 
morning the leaves of the nasturtium on the 
piazza curled and dropped. Monday the 
field was green and kindly yet. To-day 
the last wild rose burns on the bowlder, 
and Puelvir brings it from the thicket 
where it hid. It is a tiny blossom, deepen- 
ing in color, feverish with its late. life, and 
delicate as a distant rose-red star, 

One day—it seems not an hour after— 
Corona wakes and looks abroad, and says: 

‘‘Oh! the golden-rod has come.” 

*« Be’n here weeks,” says Puelvir. 

But Corona repeats, dreamily: 

“The golden-rod is here!” 

And she has never seen it; never with 
the soul’s eyes. Now and then, it may be, 
strolling up from the surf, or straying to 
find yellow snail-shells in the hot noon till 
the bathing-dress is dry, she has been 
aware of a color like spilled gold coin in 
the clefts and crevices of the rocks, and 
idly said: ‘‘Oh! golden-rod.” But never 
till this moment: ‘‘ The golden-rod ts here.” 


“For Kilmeny had been she knew not where, 
And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare.” 








Now, as she looks across the ripened land, 
an unseen hand has struck and changed its 
complexion. It is like looking at the same 
scene through glass of differing tints. 
Now, indeed, the wild briar and the rose 
blush have vanished; the little asters hide, 
pale and purple, in shy places; but the au- 
tumn dandelions stand in confident groups, 
and the golden-rod is an army, plumed and 
proud. The shore glitters beneath the 
flowers and the sea beneath the sun. 

Corona steps out slowly and breaks a 
spray of the sad, significant thing. It has a 
sharp curve anda dazzling glare. She holds 
it for an instant with fingers that tremble a 
little, flings it down, and turns away. She 
has seen the Sword of Flame. After Para- 
dise comes exile. 

“Don’t you think,” says Puelvir, coming 
out and picking up the golden-rod, “I'd 
better have Zero boosted up into that loft, 
to clear it out, before long? If you should 
get lonesome'and want to go sudden, the 
house had oughiter be left slick. He’s light. 
He’ll boost easy.” alg 





And now, when Corona comes in dreamy 
and flushed from the beach or the bay, the 
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rock or the town, or returns from k at 
Father Morrison, or Jane Thurston, or poor 
little Mrs. Rowin, every vein pulsing with 
kinship to the sea people and every nerve 
tenacious with. tenderncss for the sea, she 
finds Paradise in strange distortion. Usual- 
ly Zero, extinguished as to the head and 
shoulders and very sprawly as to the legs 
and feet, hangs mysteriously from the loft 
(which grows out of Puelvir’s ceiling), 
mainly engaged, it seems, in throwing 
things upon the floor, for Puelvir to pick 
up and put back again. Failing this, he is 
found, to Matthew Arnold’s vociferous dis- 
approval, chopping codfish in the wood- 
shed with a borrowed hatchet. Zero has a 
passion for this last occupation; in fact, it 
is one which he has originated, and which 
he considers especially helpful to the polit- 
ical ecoaomy of Miss Corona’s household. 
He says, if she don’t stay much longer, it 
would be a pity to buy a fresh salt-fish ; and 
this one won't be so hard after it is soaked. 
While he speaks, Puelvir comes up and 
says she hasn’t got anything for dessert. 
It seems a pity to be doing up a lot of ap- 
ple-sass now. 

These intimations try Corona severely; 
the more as she has never yet expressed the 
most remote intention of leaving Paradise. 
Then, too, such scenes have a painful flavor 
of house-cleaning about them; and Corona 
has always declared, and is still ready to 
die for her faith, that if ever she had a 
house it should never be cleaned. She re- 
treats from Zero and Puelvir, betakes her- 
self and her displeasure to the “ Gull’s 
Wing,” and rows hard for two long, glitter- 
ing, ecstatic hours. The tide is coming in. 
The Harbor is full. It seems to overflow 
with life, with vigor, and with the secret of 
existence, which it knows not how to keep. 
She puts up her oars and drifts in the 
shadow of the gray old town. She notes 
the familiar outline of each sea-beaten 
home, the pulse of every throbbing wave. 
“Every drop of water, every grain of 
sand” in the old place grows dear. Her 
heart, heavy with parting, cries out to 
Fairharbor: 

“T love thy rocks and rilis!” 


One day she proposesto Puelyir that they 
never leave at all; put clapbuoards and a 
furnace into Paradise, or, at least, a good 
base-burner and fifty-cent carpets, and stay 
all winter; adding, sadly: 

‘«T suppose you wouldn’t be happy, Puel- 
vir?” 

But Puelvir says, with a loyal sniff: 

‘‘ An’ what have I ever done, Miss Coro- 
na, that you should think I wouldn’t stay 
by ye?” 

On the strength of this devotion, Corona 
writes to Mr. Timbers to inquire the cost of 
clapboards; but does not commit herself 
irrevocably as yet to a winter in Fairhar- 
bor. And the golden days glide on, and 
their evenings and their mornings pale. 
Now at dawn the open sea takes on a 
colder countenance. Now at the early 
sunset colors of stee] and iron and of ice 
creep in. The winds are busy, and the 
peach-basket tumbles over with its load of 
wood beside the little grate in the little gray 
parlor every day. The ‘“Gull’s Wing” 
tosses feverishly ather moorings. It grows 
too wild to row. 

The summer people melt from the board- 
ing-houses like a late March snow, and the 
rocks are bare. The beach, too, is silent, 
Scarlet coats of little children tossing up 
white sand have vanished. The invalid 
lady lies no more upon the cliff, beneath the 
glowing shadow of her purple silk umbrella; 
and the Japanese parasol disappeared some 
time ago. The gossip has gone from the 
bowlder, where she used to sit and regale 
her companions (and Corona) with the full 
particulars of her last quarrel with the 
landlady, who gave them no ice-cream on 
Sunday noons. On moonlit nights the 
young folks no longer pace the beach by 
twos. Even Zero goes to school. 

One day Puelvir says that the ice-man 
thinks they'll freeze stiddy enough without 
him now; and that the fish-man can't come 
no longer for one customer. In vain Corona 
suggests that one customer can starve as 
hard as twenty. The fish-man shakes his 
head, and is going into the coal and peat 
business next week. Would be happy to 
accommodate her. In vain Corona urgent- 
ly inquires what other people do down here 
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for fresh fish in winter. The fish-man tells 
her, after some thought (he is evidently sur- 
prised by the question), that he don’t know; 
he guesses they eat it salt. And Corona re- 
plies, with dignity, that the lobster-man is 


left. 

Daily it grows quiet in Fairharbor. It 
grows very quiet in Fairharbor. Corona 
and Puelvir live on lobsters and the scenery. 
But the one is well worth the other for a 
little longer yet. Corona defers Mr. Tim- 
bers and the clapboards at present; but 
lingers reluctant still and loth. How shall 
she leave thee, Paradise? So solemn is the 
dying of the year upon this barren shore! 
So gentle will the Indian Summerbe, when 
yet the waves shall show their burning 
hearts, and the fishermen’s children play 
once more in sun-bonnets upon the now 
cold, recoiling sand. 

“If only we could all wait patiently,” 
thinks Corona, ‘‘ past the first frosts of our 
lives, until their Indian Summers come!” 

All these days Tom is writing begging 
letters; and Susy sends word that the baby 
will not know her when she comes, But 
Corona answers them that the sky is green 
to-day, or that the wave is royal purple, or 
that the tide is high; that she will pick 
cranberries with Jane Thurston, or stay to 
bid the Rowin boys goed-bye. They must 
take the terrible winter voyages now, since 
they left their father at the Banks. The 
fewer tu lose, the deeper the danger into 
which they must be sent. This is the mys- 
terious law of life to the women of Fair- 


harbor. 
But by and by there comes a windy Sun- 


day. It isa most memorable day. Puelvir 
goes to church, where she is spiritually 
benefited by learning that the Raspberry 
Man has married a widow with four, and 
that the minister asked an increase of his 
salary, on the ground that the price of fish 
in Fairharbor was higher than in any place 
in which he had labored. 

But Corona stays at home,with her Bible, 
her Robertson, Matthew Launcelot, her open 
fire,and the wind. The silence of the cottage 
aches under the tumult without. The Harbor 
is gray andcold. Long lines and streaks of 
neutral shadow bar it off. The foam is 
scanty and flat, breaking chiefly on the 
western shore. Rigs and crowns of light 
lie vibrating outside the blue-gray gravity 
of the channel. Toward the beach a sub- 
dued green of three distinet shades blends in. 
This green is chilly, lightened with white, 
not yellow. Beds of brown weeds lie so 
abundantly and so softly at half-tide upon 
the sand that they seem to be shadows. The 
horizon throbs with sails. They all lean 
southeasterly. The wind is from the north- 
ward. The clouds are gray, with silver 
edges but watery centers; the horizon 
watery also, pale and bluish. The opposite 
shore is slightly hazy, as if seen through 
spray. The roof of one house—only one— 
over there, catches the sun and shincs sharp- 
ly. One sail, too, a black one, glides along 
the opaque shadow of the western shore. 
Corona can hear the rustling of her nearest 
neighbor’s trees; but the little trees out 
upon the Point, sheltered she knows not 
how or why, stand still. The grass and 
the autumn dandelions blow fiercely. 

As the day advances, a purple, pinched 
look grows upon the lips of the waves that 
are nearest the beach. The gulls, the sand- 
pipers, and the swallows fly restlessly and 
without apparent aim, The dandelions 
seem to brace themselves against the full 
force of the wind. Sickened leaves hang 
from the flowerless rose-bushes. The St. 
Johnswort and yarrow have faded; but the 
nasturtiums burn on. 

Toward evening the tide grows extreme- 
ly low, beaten out by the fierce wind, which 
rises steadily to a gale. Shells and weeds 
are thrown up profusely. It is impossible 
to walk upon the beach. All over the 
horizon the driven sails are turning in. 
They will soon be home. 

The evening falls, and the tempest of the 
night sets in. The two women feel small 
and unsheltered in the sturdy, trembling 
litle house. Puelvir draws the curtains 
and struggles with the fire. She says noth- 
ing; but she thinks it rather lonesome in 
Paradise to-night. Perhaps Puelvir’s im- 
agination has been touched slightly by the 
sight of the widow with four. She betakes 
herself to her room, draws her maroon-and- 


indigo curtains, and writes to a cousin, 
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whom she has not thought of twice this 
summer, She wishes she had a sister to 
write to, or ‘‘some folks.” She thinks it 
very windy out to-night. j 

Corona sits a long time silent by the fire, 
watching the tender struggle between the 
light and shade upon her soft gray walls, 
listening to the fiercer battle of the seasons 
out upon the sea. She thinks: It will still 
be there. Death, change, denial touch us 
all; sun and frost will burn and freeze; the 
wind raves and the calm comes; but the 
sea is there. 

And, with a sigh, she reaches for her pen 
and slowly writes: 


“ Dear Tom :—It will take a week to board up 
Paradise. Expect me Saturday, at seven. 
ity Co.” 


Matthew Launcelot comes up inquiringly, 
rather than inquisitively (Matthew never 
yields to the lesser motive), and puts his 
nose, cool as the deprecation of hesitation 
or regret, upon the paper. But what she 
has written she has written. And Tom’s 
face comes before her with a sudden pas- 
sion of longing as she sits alone. She kisses 
Matthew Launcelot; but she says ‘‘ Dear 
Tom.” For Paradise, like the Kingdom of 
Heaven, is within us, after all. 

———— 


AN ECCLESIASTICO-BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH 


OF THE REV. DASHAWAY CROMO, D.D. 





BY THE REV. JAMES H, MAXWELL, 


Ir would be the baldest injustice to sister 
denominations for the Presbyterian body to 
point with pride to the newly-installed and 
exceedingly popular pastor of the Barnes- 
Breckenridge Church as exclusively her own 
son. A glance at Dr. Cromo’s autobiog- 
raphy shows that his birth, education, mar- 
riage, and ministerial career—except one 
year in the School of the Prophets, presided 
over by Dr. Mutatismutandis, and one pas- 
toral charge preceding his present—all lie 
outside the Presbyterian pale or picket- 
fence. Dr. Cromo, being denominationally 
cosmopolitan, is neither a theological and 
ecclesiastical manufacture nor yet a 
growth. He is rather an accretion or an 
accumulation and Intergrowth of parts 
similar in*kind, as the toes of the same foot; 
but naturally separate and distinct, as the 
foot from the toes. From youth and child- 
hood his mind showed a centrifugal rather 
than a centripetal bias. The rapidity with 
which, in infancy, he grew tired of his 
nurses, his baby-food, his toys, and his 


4 amusements showed even at that early age 


that he was a born explorer, already on the 
march. 

His pious Puritan parents, fascinated by 
the appliances for the spiritual development 
of the young set in motion by Robert 
Raikes, of Gloucester, England, sent their 
little son at an early age to the Sabbath- 
school. Here the spirit of variety again 
asserted itself, and was unchecked by pa- 
rental authority; so that young Dashaway 
managed to attend in the morning of the 
Sabbath the school of the church in which 
he was baptized, in the afternoon at least 
two of those of other denominations, and 
an occasional anniversary gathering of still 
another at night. Then from yearto year 
he would alternate between the remaining 
schools; so that his name stands to this day 
on the old rolls of about all the Protestant 
sectarian Church nurseries of his native 
city, and on that of one union school, con- 
ducted by the Methodists, the funds being 
furnished by the Presbyterians. Thus spir- 
itually antagonistic forces laid hold upon, 
manipulated, and warped this Puritanic 
scion-twig during its tenderness, causing or 
contributing to the gnarled twistings des- 
tined to characterize the now giant oak for- 
ever. 

In the month of August of a summer that 
has long been but a memory, at a seaside 
camp-meeting, it appears from the tele- 
grams of the following morning that a hun- 
dred souls were converted in one night by a 
sermon of burning pathos preached by the 
then youthful and ever-fervent revivalist, 
Mr. Skip-In. Number ninety-nine of those 
who on that night of weird power gathered 
at the altar of mourning wasa young female, 
of fine figure and face, who with voice of 
magic spell denounced jewelers, milliners, 
and the whole craft of dealers in silks, 





has since become well known to the fre- 
quenters of the camp-ground as Mrs. Gan- 
der Got. Number one hundred was Dash- 
away Cromo, then at the age of fourteen 
and now pastor of the Barnes-Breckenridge 
Presbyterian Church of Blank City. 


The changes he underwent on that occa- 
sion manifested themselves in yells of sten- 
torian terror such as gathering tornado-roar, 
thunder-crash, and plunging ocean-billows 
essayed in vain to drown, and which it is 
thought was never exceeded by animate 
voice, even in the jungle of the hyena. Our 
hero had never before, nor has he since, in 
any of his myriad elocutionary efforts, 
shown the least symptom of such wild, 
spasmodic boisterousness; but in tone is 
ever modulated to the tastes of the most 
delicate and sensitive ear. This unpar- 


.alleled and unnatural phenomenon, result- 


ing from the finding of peace, led to inves- 
tigation on the part of psychological arfd 
physicistic experts, who reported the case 
to have been one of credo-Sunday-schootic 
explosion, caused by an overgeneration of 
heterogeneous ecclesiastical gases, ignited by 
the friction of cicatriced theological form- 
ularies, and resulting in an upheaval and 
total dissipation of the entire contents of 
the psychic maw, down to the lowest 
bottom facts. 

Aceording to a wise and time-honored 
custom of the followers of Wesley, it was 
intimated to the new disciple, Cromo, that 
he, without reference to previous denomina- 
tional predilections, ought to unite himself 
publicly with that particular body of Chris- 
tians among whom he had been converted. 
This seemed reasonable; and Dashaway 
Cromo did, #fter his return from his sum- 
mer sojourn at the sea, connect himself 
with the Brockcooner Methodist Episcopal 
Church, located on Almack Place, in his 
own native city. 

The early advantages afforded little Dash- 
away by Sabbath-school libraries for read- 
ing, had already awakened a keen appetite 
in that direction, which has never been ap- 
peased. In those earlier days, John Dan- 
ner, of the revolving patent bookcase, had 
not yet come to the relief of the biblio- 
maniac; and young Cromo, feeling this 
want; manufactured, as a substitute, a tre- 
mendous table, with a vast circular aperture 
in the center. With all the books he could 
command thus brought nigh, the youthful 
bibliophile was wont to emerge from be- 
neath and seat himself on a revolving chair 
in medeas res ; from which point he reached 
outward in all directions, devouring vol- 
umes ad libitum. 


As is well known, Sabbath-school litera- 
ture is a tonic and creates no namby-pamby 
yearnings; and, as a consequence, the works 
perused by Mr. Cromo were neither vilely 
fictitious nor trashy. Sabbath-school 
literature is the chief producer and the 
feeder only—though not the only feeder—of 
the mental and moral fibrine of the juvenile 
nature. 

This tender-aged book-worm, therefore, 
with his zest aroused for the calmer and 
purer reflections of the great and good, who 
speak to us through the printed page, be- 
ginning with Tupper’s ‘‘ Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,” swallowed with voracious greed 
the great works of the various departments 
of thought in writing. During that forma- 
tive period the Rev. Mr. Colpotrius remem- 
bers having supplied this then Methodist 
boy, but now Presbyterian man, with 
Ridgley’s ‘‘Body of Divinity,” Boston’s 
“‘ Four-fold State,” the works of Rev. John 
Howe, A. M., and Calvin’s ‘‘ Institutes.” 
Just here let it be added that in this last- 
mentioned fact Rev. Mr. Matherfather finds 
the fetus which has developed into the 
present -ecclesiastical and theological Rev. 
Dr. Cromo. 

In all his bibliolatry in other days, and 
in these, the new pastor of the Barnes- 
Breckenridge Church has never read a 
page of any save English language, ex- 
cept as compelled by tutors and precep- 
tors to do otherwise, during his school- 
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As to the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, 
he says King James’s translators have put 
into his own vernacular about as much of 
those as he can get time to preach or faith 
to believe. Some of the growling (and it 
is feared envious) educated cynics among 
the unsuccessful competitors for Dr. Cro- 





mo’s present pastorate have publicly ex- 
pressed their contempt for the monolin- 
guistic attainments of the new incumbent; 
but John Knox Stuart, an aged elder and 
triple millionaire, says no home or im- 
ported preacher, either from the Dominion 
of Canada or any of the British Isles 
can fill the camp-stools and crowd the 
very ‘‘vestibula” (vestibule) as can Mr. 
Cromo when he preaches. Moreover, Dia- 
trephes Gallio, the candidate for Con- 
gress, who holds a pew in the Barnes- 
Breckenridge Church, says he will take an 
oath (and did take it) that Cromo can 
preach the very boots off the whole frater- 
nity of classical dead-heads and circle- 
squaring, hair-splitting, Greek-and-Hebrew- 
gibbering polyglots, who hover about and 
emanate from Yale College and Nassau 
Hall. Rev. Dr. Chromo having been in- 
formed by one of his female parishionets of 
the above complimentary remark, called 
last week upon the aspirant for the Lower 
House, and at the close of a charming in- 
terview alluded to the Freedmen’s Board as 
an agency in which the Church and state 
can happily co-operate in a great national 
work, and expressed the hope that the col- 
lection to that cause in their congregation, 
on the coming Sabbath morning, might be 
a liberal one. 

That was the moment at which Dr, 
Cromo put his massive foot in it. 

The Gallio pew was only occupied by the 
mayor of the eity last Sunday morning, and 
vacant at night. 

To speak substantially, but not exactly 
phonetically or literally, common fame has 
it that Diatrephes Gallio now calls Rev. Dr. 
Cromo an unblest Abolitionist. 

The Brockcooner Church is to the Meth- 
odist world what all the seven wonders 
combined were to the ancient secular world. 
That it might be located on Almack Place, 
within reach of the shadow of a marble 
gravestone, two hundred and twelve feet 
high, erected to the memory of a boy who 
could not tell a lie, a quarter of a block of 
palatial residences were blown up and re- 
moved, to give room for its foundations. 

It does not cover exactly the territorial 
extent of the great pyramid on the banks of 
the Nile, nor does it quite equal in splendor 
the Taj of the old Mogul Empire; yet at its 
dedication the Lord was told in prayer that 
it is the prettiest, if not the largest piece of 
masonry on the planet, and the orator of 
the occasion could not find poetry enough 
in Keats’s ‘‘ Endymion” to characterize it 
architecturally, and asserted that, instead of 
its being ‘‘ a thing of beauty,” it is beauty 
itself. The newly-converted Cromo had 
connected himself with this Church about 
the close of the three-year pastorate of the 
Rev. Homer Wanderer, who had been 
transferred from the Conference of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Coast of Africa, 
to that of Pimlico, western shores 
of the Atlantic, in the bounds of which 
the Brockcooner Church is located. Dr. 
Wanderer is undoubtedly one of the most 
brilliant pulpit lights of this century, could 
he but let that light shine. With a heart 
as kind as the maternal lacteal fluid; an 
imagination unrivaled by his once neigh- 
boring Kafir race; an analytic mind of 
which John Locke might have been proud; 
a fancy as chaste and beautiful as that of 
the old blind bard for whom he is called; 
and all his powers cultured to the highest 
finish of development, alas! bis utterances 
were too big for his utterance! They would 
get tangled in his voice, or choke up the 
gangway eloquent; so that his crowded aud- 
itory both heard and at the same instant 
didn’t hear. Yet the wondering throng 
increased to the last; for they felt they 
were hanging on the lips of an orator of 
seraphic thought, and they were. 

Dr. Homer Wanderer, having been dis- 
missed to the Conference of the Pacific 
Slope, was succeeded in the Brockcooner 
Church by Rev. Orpheus Pyrotechnic Fusil- 


, D.D. 
athe multitude being able to understand 


this brother, the tide, so long incoming, now 
became outgoing, and he soon found his 
galleries deserted and the pews below thinly 
populated and things becoming in their as- 
pect generally desperate. Whereupon Dr. 
Fusillade announced one Sabbath morning 
that he would render a solo in the pulpit 
that evening. Many came. He did sing, 
and he is a good singer. 
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The Doctor’s favorite song is “* The 
dle-bed,” and that he sang. 


“Chorus: 
The trundie-bed, the trundle-bed, 
Oh ! my mother's trundle-bed.” 

The next Lord’s Day the Brockcooner 
Church was packed to the rafters. The 
worshiping public came, and came early; 
and Orpheus P. Fusillade kept his hearers 
waiting until] the collection was taken, and 
just prior to dismissal sang for them ‘‘ The 
Trundle-bed.” This artifice in time lost its 
freshness and the Brockcooner pastor’s 
fame began to wane; and once more his 
inventive genius equaled the occasion. He 
now played,as a heathen hearer says, jis 
trump card. At the close of a lean and 
sparsely-attended service he announced, 
without comment, the following: 

**On next Sunday evening there will be 
enacted from this desk 

A HOMILETIC IDIOSYNCRASY, 
BY A HOMIFORM.”’ 

Worcester’s great ‘‘ Quarto Pictorial Dic- 
tionary” not being then extant, and, of 
eourse;'not eirculated by the million, as 
now, through the enterprise of THe InpE- 
PexpENT, there was much talk about this 
thing, and great conjecture, especially 
among the sisters, as to what kind of a 
thing it was, 

Vast-nnmbers attended service at the 
Brockcooner on the’ appointed day, even 
fm the morning, hoping they might see it 
then; but they didn’t, “At might the mad- 
ding crowd were there; but there was a 
postponement for another week, on account 
of the indisposition of the homiform. 

' When the enactment did take place, there 
was dissatisfaction. Dr. Fusillade was 
pronounced a mountebank! a fraud! a pol- 
tcizer (Trish)! w humbug! 

It was explained that he, the preacher in 
charge of the Brockcooner Church, being a 
man in form, was a homiform; that a hom- 
fletic idiosynerasy was a sermon having in 
its delivery a characteristic, distinguishing 
peculiarity, causing it to differ from all 
other sermons. 

The Doctor then took a basis and pro- 
ceeded in the old track. 

In the first place; in the second place; and 
then sprung upon his hearers the catastro- 
phe—a homiletic idiosyncrasy—as the third 
place, It consisted of taking a vote, a ris- 
ing and sitting vote, a sort of judgment- 
day proceeding, by which the wheat and 
tares were separated, All who knew them- 
selves to be converted were required to rise 
and stand until counted. Many were mod- 
est. Others, of different folds, who had 
forsaken their own shepherds that night, 
because said shepherds had no homiletic 
tdiosynerasy, declined to vote. But they 
were caught; for Dr. Fusillade, assuming 
that all who did not arise were unconvert- 
ed, opened his batteries upon them with 
such a glare and crash and raking, deadly 
fire that none escaped his grape and canister 
and shot-grains. 

Fusillade found in this device the philos- 
ephy of popularity. Pious charlatanism 
and impious vituperation will always, in 
our day, have a following. 

It is like fishing when we catch no bass. 
We come home disappointed, disgusted, 
bad-natured, vowing we shall angle no 
more in those waters; but a good night’s 
aleep changes our views, the old charm 
wins again, and we find ourselves returning 
once more, with worms and rod in hand, 
crowded with anticipations of ‘ luck.” 

Rev. Pastor Fusillade now resorted to 
the grace of discipline, also, as a cure for 
absenteeism. It was found that Dashaway 
Cromo had long been irregular and delin- 
quent in his attendance on the various 
services of the Brockcooner Church. 

The young offending proselyte was 
sought out, and interviewed as to his inten- 
tions in the future concerning church 
duties. Cromo gave his spiritual overseer 
to understand that he did not recognize his 
(Fusillade’s) jurisdiction and that he would 
be the slave of no one church organization; 
that it was his habit to look over the adver- 
tised lists of Sunday services, and if his eye 
fell upon the name of a preacher who had 
any brains, or saw a subject announced of 
special interest to him, he went to hear him 
or it. e 

This, it should be said, was Mr. Cromo’s 
custom all his years of preparation for the 
ministry. He had the same charitable 





churches now, in his mature days, he had 
shown in his childhood for Sunday-schools; 
and it was not known he had changed his 
opinions until, at his trial sermon before 
the Barnes - Breckenridge Church, he in- 
sisted on his hearers being regular and uni- 
form in their attendance on public worship 
at one stated place. The conference be- 
tween shepherd and sheep ended as follows: 

Fusillade.—You are an ecclesiastical vag- 
abond. 

Oromo.—You are a fog-horn, and as void 
of ideas asa famine is of roast chicken or 
lobster salad. 

Dr. Fusillade’s fund of repartee failed 
him here, and he left in sullen chagrin, 
which was only cheered by the thought that, 
inasmuch as Cromo would need a church 
certificate of good standing, he had him. 
But he didn’t have him. No man ever 
eaught Mr. Cromo with that kind of bait. 
The following winter, in a watch-meeting 
(not of the Methodist Episcopal, but of 
the Protestant Methodist Church), during 
the hour of midnight, at that infinitesimal- 
ly precise instant when the Old Year 
crossed the line and faded away forever 
into the darkness and gloom of antiquity, 
Dashaway Cromo was reconverted. 

In the course of time, under the auspices 
of that half tribe of Manasseh, he began his 


‘heraldic career. 


Then he preached his maiden sermon; 
then he traveled his first circuit, and grew 
stronger; then, in his attendance upon con- 
ference, he realized the truth that ‘“‘ them 
pious eats awful”; then he married his 
wife; then baptized his first-born; and from 
then he has climbed upward through suc- 
cessive serried-denominational-family ranks, 
until now he stands near the head of the 
great tribe of Judah. Well done Cromo! 
Dashaway Cromo forever!! 

It must be said, however, to the ever- 
lasting credit of the newly-installed pastor 
of the Barnes-Breckenridge Presbyterian 
Church, that he never shook off the dust of 
his feet in any denominational house and 
then tarried there, or subjected himself to 
ejection from there. He has always been 
loyal and true to the Standards, Form of 
Government, Polity, and individual custom 
of every distinct section of the Church Uni- 
versal in which he has labored, during 
(mark you) the time of his actual official 
connection with that particular platoon 
or while exercising his gifts within the 
precincts of that especial ecclesiastical 
bailiwick. 

No man ever wreathed his judicial brow 
with fresh green laurels of victory by pros- 
secuting Dashaway Cromo for hetcrodoxy, 
heresy, or any form of denominational un- 
churchliness whatsoever. 

Dr. Cromo is perfectly and in many cases 
experimentally familiar with all creeds— 
the Apostolic, Nicene, Athanasian, Triden- 
tine, the Orthodox Confession of Peter 
Mogilas (Metropolitan Bishop of Kiew), 
Augsburg, Articles of Smalcald, the Form- 
ula Concordie (This is his favorite. He re- 
gards Andrei, the author of this formula, 
as the best man of the days of the Reforma- 
tion), the Heidelburg, the first and second 
Helvetic, the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, the Confes- 
sions and Catechisms of the Westminster 
Assembly, the Savoy Confession, the Cam- 
bridge and Saybrook Platforms, and all 
creeds and formulas, Arminian or Calvin- 
istic, from the time of the sailmakcr of 
Tarsus down. : 

He could even tell the greatest of Ameri- 
can college presidents, who advertises in The 
North American for a new religion, what its 
symbols will be when somebody answers 
the advertisement. Yet Dr. Cromo never 
attempted or was suspected of attempting 
to scuttle the ship in which he sailed dur- 
ing the time he carried in his pocket a key 
to one of its state-rooms, 

Dr. Cromo has never been wanting in de- 
nominational enthusiasm and tact, either. 
When he was in the Baptist Church, he 
could bring great glistening drops to cold 
eyes unused to weep by an apostrophe not 
merely to all water, or to a lake or pool, but 
to a single glass of it. 

When Dr. Cromo was in the Congrega- 
tional Church, no man better understood its 
form of government. That (to many) non- 
descript assemblage, a church council, was 





never an enigma to Cromo. He always 
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Trun- | spirit for denominationally different | knew its power and its mission, whether 





consultatory, advisory, whitewashing, or 
otherwise. Indeed, Dr. Cromo lingered be- 
yond his time in that congenial fraternity, 
casting, it is feared, sinister glances at 
Plymouth pulpit during the long period its 
fate seemed to quiver in the balances; but 
no sooner had its great occupant resumed 
his poise and regained firm standing, amid 
unparalleled floral fragrance and display, 

parapeted by eager throngs, than did 
hope die in the heart of Cromo, and 
the ever-ready chests and boxes were 
packed and the tearful farewells of 
departure uttered. With the great facts of 
her grand record stored in his memory, and 
the prestige of her ancient and honorable 
name tinging and fascinating his charmed 

words of polished rhetoric, well may the 

Presbyterian Church regard with excessive 
esteem this new accession to her ministry, 

which has ever occupied the first ranks of 
oratorical adornment; yet we feel that it is 
wise to restrain our enthusiasm. We know 
he is great. We are conscious of the mag- 

netic spell of his power; yet just as we pick 

up the pen to say something or open our lips 

to utter something we are suddenly checked 

by the recollection of what the poet says of 

the mortality of the good. It is whispered, 

very softly and denied very emphatically 

that Dr. Cromo has been deeply interested 

in the proceedings in the Mackonochie case, 

asit hascome up through the Court of Arches 

to the Queen’s Bench; and that he pondered 

with a charmed fondness over the reports 

of the Lambeth Conference. So we, ‘‘fa- 

thers and brethren,” who have comeup with 

the Presbyterian host all the way from the 

Red Sea, are, concerning this brother, just 

now strictly observing the Apostle James’s 

rule—siift to hear, slow to speak. Should it 

become evident that the new pastor in 

Blank City is casting significant looks to- 

ward the vacant Diocese of Michigan, we 

can but shake our heads inwardly and say: 

Doubtful things are very uncertain, 

Bervineng, N. J. 





THE CHANGE OF BASE AT ONEIDA. 


BY THE REV, SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 





On the fourth page of the American 
Socialist for August 28th, 1879, appeared a 
most remarkable statement, signed by John 
H. Noyes. It was quoted in full in the edi- 
torial column of Tue INDEPENDENT the 
following week, and it has received the 
comment of many journals, religious and 
secular. 

The purport of this statement is that the 
Community, ‘‘in full assembly, August 
26th,” considered the message of Noyes dated 
August 20th, and accepted his propositions, 
These in brief amount to a complete change 
of base on the doctrine of ‘‘ complex mar- 
riage,” by which students of Socialism un- 
derstand a community of persons, as well 
as property. What prompted this action 
and what view we are to take of it may 
make this article a matter of some interest 
to the general reader. 

In the last days of the month of July I 
made a personal visit to the Community. 
I was kindly entertained, and permitted to 
attend a ‘‘ family meeting” and to have a 
long and full conversation with Dr. George 
E. Cragin, one of their two physicians. I 
was drawn to do this by the fact that the 
Syracuse Convention had been arranged by 
Prof. J. W. Mears and Bishop Huntington, 
with a view to the extirpation of the im- 
moral part of Oneidaism; and also by the 
fact that I had opened a discussion in the 
Saratoga Conference of Ministers on the 
same subject. The way was clear for me 
to see for mysclf and I went and saw. The 
‘‘ Saratoga movement,” as they called it at 
Oneida, was no more than this: that the 
public attention of earnest men had been 
directed to the Community in a definite 
way. 

I found a peculiar sensitiveness at Oneida, 
making it hard to approach vital topics. 
In the faces and expressions I fancied I read 
that there was a consciousness of weakness 
at this point of attack. Indeed, when I 
reported to the Saratoga gathering, a week 
later, my impressions of the Community, I 
was impelled to say that the seeds of death 

were in the system so long as it clung to 
‘‘complex marriage.” Any person of ordi- 





nary discernment, who had the advantages 
which one or two singular circumstances 
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gave to myself, could not have failed to 
form the same opinion. 

The action of the Community itself and 
the far more important question as to the 
future of that experiment is now before us. 
Seldom or never has public opinion proved 
80 mighty an engine in reforming a wrong, 
and seldom, let me add, in fairness, has a 
time-indurated evil been so swiftly swept 
out of the way. 

I take it for granted that we have no fault 
to find with the mere Community on its 
business side. In honor and honesty that 
portion of its work is above reproach; and 
the merely social and literary and educa- 
tional aspects of that life are also praise- 
worthy. Hygienically, one could desire 
nothing more perfect. -But the blot was 
‘“‘complex marriage”; and now that blot 
is expunged. What concerns us most is 
the inquiry whether this move is genuine 
or fictitious. 

At the close of their acceptance of the 
proposition of Father Noyes this significant 
sentence is appended: ‘‘The Community 
will now look for thesympathy and encour- 
agement which have been so liberally prom- 
ised in case this change should ever be 
made.” 

Your suspicious man says, instantly. 
“Oh, yes! The Professor and the Bishop 
and the clergy generally were going to make 
it excessively warm for them. They have 
always professed to abide by law. Special 
legislation would have soon followed. The 
profits of their business would have been 
complicated by lawsuits. An infinite deal 
of trouble was impending. Now, after all, 
the Oneida Community is practically a se- 
cret society, and they can go on just as they 
did before, and who ts the wiser?” Thave no 
doubt that this ‘‘ wisdom of the serpent” 
has been more than suspected by a good 
many, and that presently we should hear 
more of it. On the opposite side, Tur In- 
DEPENDENT and other journals have frank- 
ly offered the hand of congratulation. Who 
is right? 

If I depended, personally, on this merely 
external sign of acquiescence, I should my- 
self be inclined to doubt its value. The 
Community has been so very shrewd in its 
conduct that it might do just such a thing, 
to throw dust in the eyes of its opponents 
and put them off the trail. It might even 
justify such a course by the importance of 
its ‘‘ audacious e®periment,” as Mr. Noyes 
himself calls it. But there lies before 
me a note, dated September 5th, in which 
I find this unambiguous declaration: ‘‘ Our 
new ‘departure’ is a genuine one and we 
shall faithfully live up to it in every re. 
spect.” And, as this comes from a mar 
whom I esteem and who must have cast his 
own positive weight into the scale in favor 
of the new order of things, I take it and 
believe in it, and am very glad. The inter- 
views published in the Syracuse Standard 
and New York Herald, together with the 
similar action of the Wallingford Commun. 
ity, are quoted in the Socialist of Sept. 4th; 
and in that number there are also a few 
significant things, which look in the same 
direction. 

For instance, I copy here their opinion of 
Prof. Mears’s committee, that they are a 
well-organized body, who should how turn 
their attention to other subjects, if, as their 
chairman declares, their ‘‘occupation is 
gone.” They profess themselves entirely 
unwilling to receive applications for mem- 
bership based on this change of conduct. 
They claim that their action only intensifies 
their past peaceful and unscandalous his- 
tory, and, ‘‘in giving up that phase of their 
communal life which has caused offense, 
that the Communists have not been the reck- 
less bacchanalians a few have represent- 
ed them.” They congratulate themselves 
that now they will ‘‘be able to escape the 
infliction of interviewing, to which [they] 
have been subjected for so many years.” 
But the important article of allis the edi- 
torial of Mr. Hinds. In this he affirms that 
now it will be seen whether complex mar- 
riage is vital to their system, and he notices 
Mr. Noyes’s expression that they surrender 
it rather as a side-issue, and ‘‘not as re- 
nouncing belief in the principles and 
prospective finality of that institution.” 
He even introduces a remark from Mr. 
Noyes’s “talk” of January 27th, 1867, in 
which he said: 





‘We have worked out what we regard as 
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true forms of society, and such as we think | tles exercised, for the time, a certain pecu- 
are certain to finally commend themselves 


to everybody and prevail; but we ought to 
fea pragest uote and say to the world that 
‘we are not attached to them tn such a way that 
we cannot recede from any or all of them at 
any time tt is shown to be necessary or expe- 
dient.” 


The Community is, therefore, now di- 
vided into ‘‘celibates” and ‘‘ married.” 
Those who live single are held, perhaps, 
more honorable, if this reference to I Cor. 
vii be considered in its full extent. Those 
who marry will either take again the legal 
wives they formerly had or will be form- 
ally united to-each other, as though the 
“complex marriage” had not existed. The 
Gordian knot is thus not untied, but cut; 
and Iam quite confident that, under a sys- 
tem of severe repression, the irksomeness of 
the old regulations has done much to bring 
about this result. As each marriage now 
belongs to the persons composing it, and 
not to the Community, there is a privacy to 
which they have long been strangers and 
an opportunity for tender personal regard 
hitherto opposed by all the might of ‘‘ mu- 
tual criticism.” It is, I conceive, these two 
factors, more than all Syracuse or Saratoga, 
which have effected the result. The human 
heart has at length burst its bonds; and I 
should expect (and do expect), some time in 
the ‘‘all hail hereafter,” to see a different 
‘“‘face” on the women, as well as oh the 
men, of the Oneida Community. 

I suppose my suspicious friend will now 
approach my elbow with the final question: 
“How will it work? Can the leopard 
change his spots or the Ethiopian his skin, 
so that these who have been accustomed to 
do evil shall learn to do well?” To him and 
to all such I can only say: ‘‘Go and see for 
yourselves.” For my part, I came away sad, 
because I felt that there was an unnatural 
posture of life, which fretted and wore 
upon the heart. Some of those people had 
outlived enthusiasm and even fanaticism. 
The sober second thought of gray-beard 
wisdom has spoken. The molders and 
fashioners of the Community idea have 
heard the murmurs from beneath. The 
times were ripe. Weariness, business in- 
terest, personal doubts, extinction of the 
original” enthusiaems,..and,.above all, car- 
tainty of deadly conflict united to probe 
the rotten spot. 

John Humphrey Noyes on the 8d of Sep- 
tember was sixty-eight years of age. The 
Elder Cragin is seventy. Others are equal- 
ly old. The calm statesmanship of years 
and the uneasy temper of youth have 
given the victory to the vote, 

For these reasons, I, for one, believe the 
change of base” genuine; and I believe, 
also, that it will be possible (aside from some 
few probable difficulties) to establish there 
those normal relations which God designed 
should always exist. Like Toe INperENnp- 
ENT, I extend my own hand, with a God- 
speed! 

ALTOONA, Pa., Sept. 9th, 1979. 





THE COMMUNION QUESTION. 
BY THE REV. J. ©. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


THE writer has been in the Baptist minis- 
try some thirty-five years. His position has 
been such as to lead him to know what is 
going on in the churches of his denomina- 
tion, especially in the section of country in 
which he lives. He believes he is correct 
in Ais conviction that a most marked 
change has taken place in the minds of not 
8 few of his ministerial brethren, and of the 
churches of which they are the pastors, 
with reference to the matter of the com- 
munion. 

The strict views which once were held on 
the subject have been not a Jittle modified. 
If he understands the position of those to 
whom he refers, it is this. Baptists main- 
tain (perhaps it may seem presumption for 
them so to do) that in the building up of 
Christian churches they come nearer to the 
New Testament model than any other 
Christian denomination. It seems to them 
that the Apostles, having been called of 
God to do a specific work and directed in 
their movements by the Divine Spirit, went 
to the cities and villages where they felt 
themselves called to go and preached the 
Gospel. Under their preaching souls. were 
converted. These converts, having been 

baptized, were gathered into churches. 


liar watch-care, quite analogous to that 

which our missionaries exercise over 

heathen churches. They counseled them 

about the choice of their pastors and sug- 

gested some of the rules by which they 

should be governed in the administration 

of their internal affairs. In due time an 

orderly church bad its own ministers and 

officers, and in many essential respects 

was a body independent of other churches 

and subject only to the laws which it be- 

lieved were authorized by the ‘‘ Great Head 

of the Church.” In like manner, each 

Baptist church in our day, when it is organ- 

ized as it should be, has its own pastor and 

deacons. Its members pledge themselves to 

be true and faithful to their duties as mem- 

bers of their own church; to attend the min- 

istry of the Word in their own place of 
worship; to be present, as far as possible, 
at their own social religious services; and 
especially to be present at the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, as it occurs at the 
appointed times of service. 

Now, in all these respects, to which I 
have thus referred, Baptist churches are 
like all other churches which believe in an 
independent form of church government. 
They regard themselves, in very many im- 
portant particulars, as families, in which 
parents and children are expected, as a mat- 
ter of course, to take their meals in their 
own houses and conform to such rules as 
may be proper for the right maintenance of 
family government. And so it comes to pass 
that members of Baptist churches partake 
of the communion, as do the members of 
all other churches, in their own church 
home. If, for the sake of showing his lib- 
erty or for any other like reason, one is in 
the habit of running off to other churches, 
to unite with other Christians, not Baptists, 
he would. be liable to censure, and that 
simply for the reason that he is not faith- 
ful to his church obligations. 

If, however, in the Providence of God, a 
member of the church is away from the 
particular church with which he is con- 
nected, and he happens to be in a place of 
worship of another denomination, and he 
conscientiously believes that he may, with- 
out offense.to-his- Master, sit.down.at the 
table of the Lord, I know of no Baptist 
church in the section of country in which I 
live that would make such a conscientious 
act a matter of church discipline. Again, 
if a disciple of Christ, not a Baptist, should 
be providentially present at the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper in a Baptist 
church, and, either in words or by implica- 
tion, should say ‘‘ I mean to be thoroughly 
loyal to Christ, and I conscientiously be- 
lieve that I have complied with the condi- 
tion prerequisite to my coming to the table 
of the Lord,” I know of no Baptist church 
that would refuse such a disciple the em- 
blems of the Saviour’s dying love. On the 
contrary, I know many a pastor and many 
a church that would extend to such a one 
a most cordial invitation to come to the 
Lord’s table; not because they personally 
had changed their own views on the -mode 
and subjects of baptism, but because they 
respected the conscientious convictions of 
those who differed from them and kept in 
mind that ‘‘ to their own Master they must 


stand or fall.” 
The principle upon which we thus pro- 


ceed is as simple a one as that which Roger 
Williams uttered more than two hundred 
years since, and which, though once bitter- 
ly opposed, is now universally adopted— 
that the right of private judgment in mat- 
ters of religion is to be respected. The 
principle is reiterated in the words of Dr. 
Francis Wayland, the late distinguished 
president of Brown University: ‘‘I sup- 
pose that this question is one of those which 
may properly be left to the decision of in- 
dividual conscience, so that each believer 
and also each church may do what seems 
right in the sight of God. I do not see on 
what principle it could be made a matter of 
church discipline.” To the same purport 
were the words of Rev. Dr. Sawtelle, a few 
years since, who, in speaking of the posi- 
tion of the late Rev. Dr. Caswell on the 
communion question, said: ‘‘May God 
help Dr. Caswell” (and we express our rev- 
erent conviction that he did help that good 
man) ‘to stand firm for the principle. 
Neither close nor open communion shall be 





Over the churches thus formed these Apos- 
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churches, The. old Baptist Assembly of 
1689, just before. proceeding to adopt the 
articles since known as the Philadelphia 
Confession, just hit the catholic idea for us 
Baptists. ‘Every church, as to the com- 
munion, shall have liberty to walk as it hath 
received of the Lord.’ Thisis a most an- 
cient and most potent Baptist principle. 
For myself, I cannot doubt but that the 
mass of American Baptists will react upon 
this principle.” Let me add that I believe 
precisely as Dr. Sawtelle then believed. 
Discussion has ended—ended, I[ trust, for- 
ever; but the leaven of toleration is surely 
working. 

Provipenceg, R, 1. 


LIFE IN CHARLESTON. 


BY L. E. B, 








. alien ° 

I am inclined to believe that the first set- 
tlers of Charleston came from Lotos Land. 
Nobody who has read Mr. Tennyson’s de- 
scription of that country and then: dozed 
away a few weeks in Charleston can doubt 
that the original settlers were a colony of 
lotos-eaters. The very houses seem to be 
asleep and dreaming, each in the midst of 
its own beautiful garden. Men and horses 
do work, indeed; but in a kind of sighing, 
leisurely way, that is as drowsily suggestive 
as the motion of a boat or the swaying of a 
rocking-chair. It is a breach of the peace 
to hurry, and the man who would have the 
courage to talk about elevated railroads and 
electric lights would be looked upon asa 
dangerous agitator and a person liable to 
break the Constitution. To keep even 
with his own wants is an undertaking for 
the Charlestonian. He would thank no 
man for suggesting that he should keep 
pace with steam. I have been repeatedly 
told, however, that these beautiful, woman- 
ly women, and these take-it-all-easy and 
don’t-hurry-me. men are full of a latent fire 
and energy, a8 dangerous and as hard to 
control as a naphtha conflagration; and, as I 
have a great respect for any opinion held 
by four-fourths of a community, I am will- 
ing to accept the statement, without excep- 
tion or dissent. 

The dreamy air that pervades the city 
hangs with a still more remarkable influ- 
ence over the bay and harbor. The soft 
lapping of the eater and the whispering of 
the hundred pines is a lullaby that it is 
almost impossible to resist. The peculiar- 
ity of these pines is that, no matter what 
part of the Battery one is on, they always 
appear to be in front. Overcoming, by a 
strong effort, the drowsy spell of the place, 
I take the up-town cars, and, without any 
definite object, let them carry me where 
they will, They go so leisurely that there 
is ample time to notice, in the very heart of 
the city, the ruins of an old church. Beau- 
tiful vines and ivy have given the sacred 
stones a fair burial; but still its presence 
there adds fo the prevailing tone of repose 
and leisure. 

As the outskirts of the town are 
approached, the houses become larger and 
more handsome, and the gardens in which 
they stand make the gardens of our imag- 
ination contemptible by comparison. All 
that fruits and flowers and shade can do 1s 
done in them; and yet the sense of quiet is 
so great that even the mocking-bird’s bursts 
of song float upon the stillness without 
breaking {t. On my way back,I visited 
the Public Library. If Wisdom no longer 
cries about the streets, she, at least, keeps 
her doors open. And here I met many a 
familiar welcome. The first thing my eyes 
feel upon was the cheerful covers of Har- 
per’s Magazine. They seemed to say: 
‘Pray, what is going on in New York? 
We hear nothing here.” Leaving the 
Library, I then visited St. Michael’s Church. 
It is a point of courtesy to visit St. 
Michael’s, and a stranger who should 
neglect it would be guilty of a wanton dis- 
regard of popular feeling; for this church 
is as dear to the native Charlestonian as his 
traditional chivalry or his peculiar pronunci- 
atign. 

With regard to the latter, I found every 
one ready to defend its propriety, and the 
variety of their arguments was a wonderful 
evidence of the natural capability of human 
nature for making excuses. ‘“‘ What do I 
care for Noah Webster's idees?” said one 
gentleman, scornfully. “ He was neither 





made @ test of fellowship within the Baptist 


kin nor teacher of mine; My ancestors 
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said gyarden, not garden; and they were 
Howards, they were. Camefrom England, 
Tip-top people. And it’s likely they knew 
how to pronounce their ewn language. 
Yes, ma’am!”” And I was quite sure that a 
pyramid of Websters would neither curtail 
his vowels nor vary his inflections. 
The next morning I went to the market. 
I was glad I did. It helped me to realize 
that I was still alive. Had I left Charles- 
ton at the end of my first day’s walk, I 
should have had doubts, after the lapse of a 
few weeks, as to whether I had been there, 
or only dreamt a dream. But no one could 
doubt his circulation or his consciousness 
in Charleston Market. And if I had been 
dreaming of such marvelous fish and fruit 
and flowers, the chattering of the Negroes 
and their resonant trade-calls would have 
awakened me, . I have heard. street-calls 
in various cities and countries, and no one 
will deny that, on emergencies, an Irishman 
is always equal to the proper amount of 
persuasion; but the Charleston Negro 
understands thoroughly how to manage the 
Charleston housekeeper. Here comes & 
handsome Hercules, with a blue shirt flung 
open at his throat and fastened below with 
an enormous bosom-pin. ‘‘ Big House,” he 
cries— 
“ Big House, look out of de window | 

Now's yer time to git snap-beans, 

Okra, tomatoes, an’ taters gwine by. 

Don't be foolish virgins ; 

Hab de dinner ready 

When de master he comes home, 

Snap-beans gwine by.” 
Another vender was a fine-looking mu- 
latto woman, with a ’kerchief of many colors 
about her head and large gold hoops in 
her ears. ‘‘ Strawberries!” she cries, 

“ Now's yer chance! Now's yer chance! 

Dis de last time I'se gwine by yar to-day. 

Strawberries! 
I’se willing to do widout dese yar strawberries. 
Strawberries gwine by! 

These street-calls (scarcely two of which 
were alike) are often unconscious revela- 
tions of personal character. I heard one 
old man, with an intensely solemn face, 
recommend his vegetables in the folowing 
terms of theological and national liberality: 

“Taters, Irish taters! 
Squash, Irish squash! 
Squash, 'Merican squash! 
Protestant and Catholio 
Taters and squashes |" 

Sometimes lines from popular hymns and 
songs are intermixed in the oddest way. 
However, I heard nothing of ‘‘ Little But- 
tercup,” and I very much doubt if such a 
rattling, radical affair as ‘‘ Pinafore” will 
ever seriously disturb the lazy echoes of 
this wonderfully placid city. 

Taking them asa whole, the Charleston 
Negro is a very favorable physical spec- 
imen of his race; and he has peculiarly 
fine, urbane manners. A stranger, judging 
from the surface of life here, would un- 
doubtedly say that they were a happy, 
well-to-do people. Perhaps, also, he might 
say: ‘Ah! I see. The Negro is the same 
everywhere—a hewer of wood, a peddler 
of vegetables, a wearer of the waiter’s 
white apron, Freedom has not altered his 
status.” e 

Such a judgment would be a very hasty 
one, Nations are not educated in twenty 
years. There are certain white men who 
naturally gravitate also to these positions; 
and we must remember that {t Is only the 
present generation of Negroes who have 
been able to appropriate any share of the 
nobler blessings of freedom. But the cok 
ored boys and girls of Charleston are to-day 
vastly different from what the colored boys 
and girls of fifteen or twenty years ago 
were. The advancement and improvement 
is so great that it is not unreasonable to 
predicate from it a very satisfactory future. 

In the ‘Avery Institute,” located in 
Charleston, they have a noble school of their 
own, and certainly the commencement ex- 
ercises of this year certified to a noble use 
of it. There was, indeed, no exceptionable 
ability in any single department; but 
throughout there was a fair average excel- 
lence, that must have been very encourag- 
ing to the supporters and teachers of this 
grand charity. Still more encouraging is 
the high value Negroes set upon education, 
and the wonderful self-denial habitually 

racticed by parents, in order that their 

ys and girls may go to ‘‘ Avery.” 
school is mainly ee by the Ameri. 
can Board of Home Missions in New Bh 
and certainly they have a noble field 





are reaping a rich harvest, 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE. 
AN ADDRESS ON BIOLOGY. 





(DELIVERED aT SHEFFIELD, Avovuser 20TH.) 


I wave chosen, as the matter of my address 
to you to-night, a subject in the study of 
which there has during the last few years pre- 
vafled an unwonted amount of activity, result- 
ing in the discovery of many remarkable facts 
and the justification of many significant gener- 
alizations. I propose, in short, to give you, in 
as untechnical a form as possible, some account 
of the most generalized expression of living 
matter, und of the results of the more recent re- 
searches into its nature and phenomena. More 
than forty years have now passed away since the 
French naturalist, Dujardin, drew attention to 
the fact that the bodies of some of the lowest 
members of the animal kingdom consist of a 
structureless, semi-fluid, contractile substance, 
to which he gave the name of sarcode. A sim- 
flar substance occurring in the cells of plants 
was afterward studied by Hugo von Mobhl, 
and named by him protoplasm. It remained 
for Max Schultze to demonstrate that the sar- 
code of animals and the protoplasm of plants 
were identical. The conclusions of Max 
Schultze have been in all respects confirmed 
by subsequent research, and it has further 
tee rendered certain that this same proto- 
plasm lies at the base of all the phenomena of 
life, whether in the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom. Thus has arisen the most important 
and significant generalization in the whole do- 
main of biological science. Within the last 
few years protoplasm has again been made a 
subject of special study, unexpected and often 
startling facts have been brought to light, and 
a voluminous literature has gathered round 
this new center of research. I believe, there- 
fore, that I cannot do better than call your at- 
tention to some of the more important results 
of these inquiries, and endeavor to give you 
some knowledge of the properties of proto- 
plasm and of the part it plays in the two great 
kingdoms of organic natare. As has just been 
said, protoplasm lies at the base of every vitel 
phenomenon. It is, as Huxley has well ex- 
pressed it, “the physical basis of life.” 
Wherever there is life, from its lowest to its 
highest manifestations, there is protoplasm; 
wherever there is protoplasm, there, too, {s 
life. Thus co-extensive with the whole of 
organic nature—every vital act being referable 
to some mode or property of protoplasm—it 
becomes to the biologist what the ether is to 
the physicist; only that, instead of being.e 
hypothetical conception, accepted as a reality 
from its adequacy in the explanation of phe- 
nomena, it ig a tangible and visible reality, 
which the chemist may analyze in his labora- 
tory, the biologist serutinize beneath his micro- 
scope and his dissecting-needle. 

The chemical composition of protoplasm is 
very complex and has not been exactly deter- 
mined. It may, however, be stated that proto- 
plasm is essentially a cqgmbination of albumi- 
noid bodies, and that its principal elements 
are, therefore, oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. In its typical state it presents the 
condition of a semi-fluid substance—a tena- 
cious, glairy liquid, with a consistence some- 
what like that of the white of au unboiled egg. 
While we watch it beneath the microscope 
movements are set up in it. Waves traverse 
its surface, or it may be seen to flow away in 
streams, either broa@and attaining but a slight 
distance from the main mass, or else stretch- 
ing away far from their source, as narrow, 
liquid threads, which may continue simple or 
may divide into branches, each following its 
own independent course ; or the streams may 
flow one into the other, as streamlets would flow 
into rivulets and rivulets into rivers; and this 
not only where gravity would carry them, but 
in a direction diametrically opposed to gravi- 
tation. Now we see it spreading itself out on 
all sides into a thin liquid stratum, and again 
drawing itself together within the narrow 
limits which had at first confined it; and all 
this without any obvious impulse from without 
which would send the ripples over its surface 
or set the streams flowing from its margin. 
Though it is certain that all these phenomena 
are in response to some stimulus exerted on it 
by the outer world, they are such as we never 
meet with in a simply physical fluid. They are 
spontaneous movements, resulting from its 
proper irritability, from ite essential constitu- 
tion as living matter. Examine it closer; 
bring to bear on it the highest powers of your 
microscope. You will probably find dissemin- 
ated through it countless multitudes of ex- 
ceedingly minute granules; but you may also 
find it absolutely homeogeneous. And, whether 

containing granules or not, it is certain that 
you will find nothing to which the term organi- 

zation can be applied. You have before you a 

glairy, tenacious fiuid, which, if not absolutely 

homogeneous, is yet totally destitute of struc- 
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is alive. Liquid as it 1s, it is a living liquid. 


fests the essential phenomena of life. 

The picture which I have thus endeavored to 
trace for you in a few leading outlines is that 
of protoplasm in ite most generalized aspect. 
Such generalizations, however, are in them- 
selves unable to satisfy the conditions de- 
manded by an exact scientific inquiry, and I 
propose now, before passing to the further 
consideration of the place and purport of pro- 
toplasm in Nature, to bring before you some 
definite examples of protoplasm, such as are 
actually met with in the organic world. A 
quantity of a peculiar slimy matter was 
dredged in the North Atlantic by the natural- 
ists of the exploring ship ‘‘ Porcupine,” from a 
depth of 5,000 ft. to 25,000 ft. It is described 
as exhibiting, when examined on the spot, 
spontaneous movements and as being obvi- 
ously endowed with life. Specimens of this, 
preserved in spirits, were examined by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and declared by him to consist 
of protoplasm, vast masses of which must 
thus inaliving state extend over wide areas 
of sea-bottom. To this wonderful slime Hux- 
ley gave the name of Bathybius Haeckelii, 
Bathybius has since been subjected toan ex- 
haustive examination by Professor Haeckel, 
who believes that he is able to confirm in all 
points the conclusions of Huxley, and arrives 
at the conviction that the bottom of the open 
ocean, at depths below 5,000 ft., is covered 
with an enormous mass of living protoplasm, 
which lingers there in the simplest and most 
primitive condition, having as yet acquired no 
definite form. He suggests that it may have 
originated by spontaneous generation; but 
leaves this question for future investigators to 
decide, The reality of bathybius, however, 
has not been universally accepted. In the 
more recent investigations of the ‘Challenger’? 
the explorers have failed in their attempts to 
bring further evidence of the existence of 
masses of amorphous protoplasm spreading 
over the bed of the ocean. They have met 
with no trace of bathybius in any of the re- 
gions explored by them, and they believe that 
they are justified in the conclusion that the 
matter found in-the dredgings of the “ Porcu- 
pine”? and preserved in spirite for further ex- 
amination was only an inorganic preeipitate 
due to the action of the alcohol. It is not 
easy to believe, however, that the very elab- 
orate investigations of Huxley and Haeckel can 
be thus disposed of. These, moreover, have 
received strong confirmation from the still 
more recent observation of the Arctic voyager, 
Bessels, who was one of the explorers of 
the ill-fated ‘‘ Polaris,” an@ who atates 
that he dredged from the Greenland seas 
masses of living undifferentiated proto- 
plasm. Bessels assigns to these the name of 
Protobathybius; but they are apparently in- 
distinguishable from the bathybius of the “‘ Por- 
cupine.’’ Furtherarguments against the reality 
of bathybius will, therefore, be needed before 
a doctrine founded on observations so careful- 
ly conducted shall be relegated to the region 
of confuted hypotheses. Assuming, then, 
that bathybius, however much its supp 
wide distribution may have been Hmited b 
more recent researches, has areal existence, 
it presents us with a condition of living matter 
the mast rudimental it is possible to conceive. 
No law of morphology has as yet exerted itself 
in this formless slime, Even the simplest indi- 
vidualism is absent, We have a Mving mass; 
but we kngw not where to draw its boundary 
lines. It is living matter; but we can scascely: 
eall it a living being. We are not, however, 
confined to bathybius for examples of proto- 
plasm in a condition of extreme simplicity. 
Haeckel has found inhabiting the fresh waters 
in the neighborhood of Jena minute lumps of 
protoplasm, which, when placed under the mi- 
croscope, were seen to have no constant shape, 
their outline being in a state of perpetual 
change, caused by the protrusion from various 
parts of their surface of broad lobes and thick 
finger-like projections, which, after remaining 
visible for a time, would be withdrawn, to 
make thely appearance again on some other 
part of the surface. These changeable protru- 
sions of its substance, without fixed position 
or definite form, are eminently characteristic 
of protoplasin in some of its simplest condi- 
tions. They have been termed ‘ Pseudopo- 
dia,’’ and will frequently come before you in 
what I have yet tosay. To the little proto- 
plasmic lumps thus constituted Haeckel has 
given the name of Protameba primitiva. They 
may be compared to minute detached pieces of 
bathybius. He has seen them maltiplying 
themselves by spontaneous division into two 
pieces, which, on becoming independent, ff- 
crease in size and acquire all the characters of 
the parent. Sgyeral other beings as simple as 


gives the name of Monera, su 





ture. And yet no one who contemplates this 
spontaneously moving matter can deny that it 





Organiess and structureless as it is, it mant- 


Protameba ha¥é been described by various ob- 
servers, and especially by Haeckel, who brings 
the whole together into a group, to whieh he 
. by the 
extreme simplicity of the beings inclifded tu it. 
But we must vow pass to a stage @ litle. 
higher in the development of protoplasmic 
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beings. Widely distributed in the fresh and 
salt waters of Britain, and probably of almost 
all parts of the world, are small particles of 
protoplasm, closely resembling the Prota- 
meeba just described. Like it, they have no 
definite shape and are perpetually changing 
their form, throwing out and drawing in thick 
lobes and finger-like pseudopodia, in which 
their body seems to flow away over the field of 
the microscope. They are no longer, however, 
the homogeneous particle of protoplasm which 
forms the body of Protamewba. Toward the 
center a small globular mass of firmer proto- 
plasm has become differentiated off from the 
remainder, and forms what is known as @ nu- 
cleus; while the protoplasm forming the ex- 
treme outer boundary differs slightly from the 
rest, being more transparent, destitute of gran- 
ules, and apparently somewhat firmer than the 
interior. We may also notice that at one spot 
a clear spherical space has made its appear- 
ance ; but that while we watch it has suddenly 
contracted and vanished, and after a few sec- 
onds has begun to dilate so as again to come 
into view, once more to disappear, then again to 
return—and all this in regular rhythmical se- 
quence. This little rhythmically pulsating 
cavity is called the ‘‘ contractile vacuole.” It 
is of very frequent occurrence among those be- 
ings which lie low down in the scale of life. 
We have now before us a being which has 
arrested the attention of naturalists almost 
from the commencement of microscopical ob- 
servation. It is the famous Ameba, for which 
ponds and pools and gutters on the house-roof 
have for the last two hundred years been ran- 
sacked by the microscopist, who has many a 
time stood in amazement atthe undefinable 
form and Protean changes of this particle of 
living matter. It is only the science of our 
own days, however, which has revealed its bi- 
ological importance, and shown that in this little 
soft nucleated particle we have a body whose 
significance for the morphology and physiology 
of living beings cannot be overestimated ; for 
in Ameeba we have the essential characters of a 
cell, the morphological unit of organization, 
the physiological source of specialized func- 
tion. The term ‘‘cell’’ has been so long in use 
that it cannot now be displaced from our term- 
fnology; and yet it tends to convey an incor- 
rect notion, suggesting, as it does, the idea of 
a hollow body or vesicle, this having been the 
form under which it was first studied. The 
cell, however, is essentially a definite mass of 
protoplasm, having a nucleus imbedded in it. 
It may or may not assume the form of a ves- 
icle ; it may or may not be protected by an en- 
veloping membrane ; it may or may not eontain 
a contractile vacuole; and the nucleus may or 
may not eontain within it one or more mi- 
nute secondary nuclei ar “ nucleoli.” . 
Let us observe our Amoeba a little closer. 
Like all living beings, it must be nourished. 
It caurot grow, as a crystal would grow, by 
accumulating on ite surface molecule after 
molecule of matter. It must feed. It must 
take into its substanee the necessary nutri- 
ment; it must assimilate this nutriment and 
convert it into the material of whieh it is itself 
composed. If we seek, however, far a mouth 
by which the nutriment can enter into its body, 
ora stomach by which this nutriment can be 
digested, we seek in vain. Yet watch it for a 
moment as it lies ina drop of water bencath 
our microseope. Some living denizen of the 
same drop is in fts ngighborhood, and its pres- 
ence exerts on the protoplasm of the Amaha 
a special stimulus, which gives risesto the 
overngnts necessary for the prehension of 
triment. A stream of protoplasm instantly 
runs away from the body of the Ameba to- 
ward the destined prey, envelops it in its 
ourrent, and then flows back with it to the 
central protoplasm, where it sinks deeper and 
deeper into the soft, yielding mass, and be- 
eomes dissolved, digested, and assimilated, in 
order that it may increase the size and restore 
the energy of its captor. But, again, like all 
living things, Ameba must multiply itself, 
and so, after attaining a certain size, its nucleus 
divides into two halves, and then the surround- 
ing protoplasm becomes similarly cleft, each 
half retaining one-half of the original nucleus. 
The two new nucleated masses which thus 
arise now lead an independent life, assimilate 
nutriment, and attain the size and characters 
of the parent. We have just seen that in the 
body of an Ameba we have the type of a cell. 
Now both the fresh waters and the sea contain 
many living beings besides Amba which never 
pass beyond the condition of a simple cell. 
Many of these, instead of emitting the broad 
lobe-like pseudopodia of Amoaba, have the 
faculty of sending “out long thin threads of 
protoplasm, which they can again retract, and 
by the aid of which they capture their prey or 
m: .c from place to place. Simple, structure- 
less protoplasm as they are, many of them 
fashion for themselves an outer membranous 
or caleareous case, often of a symmetrical 
form and elaborate ornamentation, or con- 


struct,s silieious skeleton of radiating spicula, 
rex 





‘symmetry and beauty. Some move about by 
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the aid of a flagellum, or long whip-like pro- 
jection of their bodies, by which they lash the 
surrounding waters, and which, unlike the 
pseudopodia of Amoba, cannot during active 
life be withdrawn into the gene~a1 protoplasm 
of the body; while among many others loco- 
motion is effected by means of cilia—micro- 
scopic yibratible hairs, which are distributed in 
various ways over the surface, and which, like 
the pseudopodia and flagella, are simple pro- 
longations of their protoplasm. In every one 
of these cases the entire body has the morpho- 
logical value of a cell, and in this simple cell 
reside the whole of the properties which mani- 
fest themselves in the vital phenomena of the 
organism. The part fulfilled by,these simple 
unicellular beings in the economy.of Nature 
has at all times been very great, and many 
geological formations, largely built up of their 
calcareous or silicious skeletons, bear testi- 
mony to the multitudes in which they must 
have swarmed in the waters of the ancient 
earth. 

Those which have thus eome down to us 
from ancient times owe their preservation to 
the presence of the hard, persistent structures 
secreted by their protoplasm, and must, after 
all, have formed but a very small proportion of 
the unicellular organisms which peopled the 
ancient world and there fulfilled the duties 
allotted to them in Nature, but whose soft, 
perishable bodies have left no trace behind. In 
our own days similar unicellular organisms are 
at work, taking their part silently and un- 
obtrusively in the great scheme of creation, 
and mostly destined, like their predecessors, 
to leave behind them no record of their 
existence. The red snow-plant, to which is 
mainly due the beautiful phenomenon by 
which tracts of Arctic and Alpine snow 
become tinged of a delicate crimson, is a 
microscopic organism whose whole body con- 
sists of a simple spherical cell. In the proto- 
plasm of this little cell must reside all the essen- 
tial attributes of life. It must grow by the 
reception of nutriment. It must repeat by 
multiplication that form which it has itself in- 
herited from its parent. It must be able to 
respond to the stimulus of the physical condi- 
tions by which it is surrounded. And there it 
is, with its strueture almost on the bounds of 
extremest simplification, taking its allotted 
part in the economy of Nature, combining into 
living matter the lifeless elements which lie 
around it, redeeming from sterility the regions 
of never-thawing ice, and peopling with its 
countless millions the wastes of the snow-land. 
But organization does not long rest on thls low 
stage of upicellular simplicity ; for, as we pass 
from thesé lowest forms into higher, we find 
cell added to cell, until many millions of such 
units become associated in a single organism, 
where each cell, or each group of cells, has its 
own special work, while all combine for the 
welfare and unity of the whole. In the most 
complex animals, however—even in man him- 
self—the component cells, notwithstanding, 
their frequent modification and the usual intt- 
macy of their union, are far from losing their 
individuality. Examine under the microscope 
a drop of blood freshly taken from the human 
subjeot or from any of the higher animals. It 
is seem to be composed of a mukitude af red 
corpuscles, swimming in a nearly colorless 
liquid; and along with these, but in much 
smaller numbers, somewhat larger colorless 
corpuscles. The red corpuscles are modified 
cells, while the colorless corpuseles are cells 
ill retaining their typical form and proper- 
ties. These last are little masses of proto- 
plasm, each enveloping a central nucleus. 
Watch them. They will be seen to change 
their shape. They will project and withdraw 
pseudopodia, and creep about like an Amoeba. 
But, more than this, ike an Amba, they will 
take in solid matter as a nutriment. They 
may be fed with colored food, which will then 
be seen to have accumulated in the interior of 
their soft, transparent protoplasm; and in 
some cases the colorless blood corpuscles have 
aetually been seen to devour their more 
diminutive companions, the red ones. .. . 

We have hitherto considered the cell only as 
a mass of active nucleated protoplasm, either 
absolutely naked or partially enclosed in a pro- 
tective case, which still permits free contact 
of the protoplasm with the surrounding me- 
dium. In very many instances, however, the 
protoplasm becomes confined within resisting 
walls, which entirely shut it in from all direct 
eontact with the medium which surrounds it. 
With the plant this is almost always so after 
the earliest stages of its life. Here the proto- 
plasm of the cells is endowed with the faculty 
of secreting over its surface a firm resisting 
membrane, composed of cellulose, a sub- 
stance destitute of nitrogen, thus totally 
different from the contained protoplasm 
and incapable of manifesting any of the phe- 
nomena of life. Within the walls of cellu- 

lose the protoplasm is now closely fm- 
prisoned; but we are not on that account 
to suppose that it has lost its activity or has 
abandoned its work asa living being. Though 
it is now no longer in direct contact withthe 
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surrounding mediun, it is not the less depend- 
ent on it, and the reaction between the impris- 
oned protoplasm and the outer world is still 
permitted by the permeability of the surround- 
ing wall of cellulose. When the protoplosm 
thus becomes surrounded by a cellulose wall, 
it seldom retains the uniform arrangement of 
its parts which is often found in the naked 
cells. Minute cavities or vacuoles make their 
appearance in it. These increase in size and 
run one into the other, and may finally form 
one large cavity in the center, which becomes 
filled with a watery fluid, known as the cell- 
sap. This condition of the cell was the first 
observed, and it was it which suggested the 
often inapplicable term “cell.” By the form- 
ation of this central sap-cavity the surround- 
ing protoplasm is pushed aside and pressed 
against the cellulose wall, over which it now 
extends as a continuous layer. The nucleus 
either continues near the center, enveloped by 
a layer of protoplasm, which is connected by 
radiating bands of protoplasm with that of the 
walls, or it accompanies thé displaced proto- 
plasm and lies embedded in this on the walls 
of the cell. We have abundant evidence to 
show that the imprisoned protoplasm loses 
none of its activity. 

The Characez constitute an exceedingly inter- 
esting group of simple plants, common in the 
clear water of ponds and of slowly-running 
streams. The cells of which they are built up 
are comparatively large, and, like almost all 
vegetable cells, are each enclosed in a wall of 
cellulose. The cellulose is perfectly transpa- 
rent, and if the microscope, even with a low 
power, be brought to bear on one of these 
cells, a portion of its protoplasm may be seen 
in active rotation, flowing up one side of the 
long tubular cell and down the other, and 
sweeping on with it such more solid particles 
as may become enveloped in its current. In 
another water-plant (the Valisneria spiralis) a 
similar active rotation of the protoplasm may 
be seen in the cells of the leaf, where the con- 
tinuous stream of liquid protoplasm sweeping 
along the green granules of chlorophyl, and 
even carrying the globular nucleus with {it in 
its current, presents one of the most beautiful 
of the many beautiful phenomena which the 
microscope has revealed to us. We have al- 
ready seen that every cell possesses an auton- 
omy or independent individuality ; and from 
this we should expect that, like all living 
beings, it had the faculty of multiplying itself 
and of becoming the parent of other cells. 
This is truly the case, and the process of cell 
multiplication has of late years been studied, 
with the result Of adamg largely to our know! 
edge of the phenomena of life. The labors of 
Strasburger, of Auerbach, of Oscar Hertwig, 
of Eduard van Beneden, Biitschli, Fol, and 
others here come prominently before us; but 
neither the time at my disposal nor the pur- 
port of this address will allow me todo more 
than call your attention to some of the more 
striking results of their investigations. By 
far the most frequent mode of multiplication 
among cells shows itself in a spontaneous 
division of the protoplasm into two separate 
portions, which then become independent of 
one another, so that, instead of the single 
parent cell, two new ones have made their ap- 
pearance. In this process the nucleus usually 
takes an important part. Strasburger has 
studied it with great care in certain plant-cells, 
such as the so-called ‘‘corpuscula” or ‘‘sec- 
ondary embryo-sacs’’ of the Conifere and the 
cells of Spirogyra; and has further shown 
& close correspondence between cell divis- 
fon in animals and that in plants. 

Related to the formation of new cells, 
whether by division or by free cell formation, 
is another very interesting phenomenon of 
living protoplasm known as ‘‘ rejuvenescence,”” 
In this the whole protoplasm of acell, bya 
new arrangement of its parts, assumes a new 
shape and acquires new properties. It then 
abandons its cellulose chamber, and enters on 
anew and independent life in the surrounding 
medium. A good example of this is afforded 
by the formation of swarm-spores in Oedogo- 
nium, one of the fresh-water Alge. Here, the 
whole of the protoplasm of an adult cell con- 
tracts, and by the expulsion of its cell-sap 
changes from a cylindrical to a globular 
shape. Then one spot becomes clear, and a 
pencil of vibratile cilia here shows itself. The 
cellulose wall which had hitherto confined it 
now becomes ruptured, and the protoplasmic 
sphere, endowed with new faculties of devel 
opment and with powers of active locomotion, 
escapes asa swarm-spore, which, after enjoy- 
ing for a time the free life of an animal, comes 
to rest and develops itself into a new plant. 
The beautiful researches which have within 
the last few years been made by the observers 
already mentioned on the division of animal 
cells show how close is the arrangement be- 
tween plants and animals in all the leading 
Phenomena of cell division, and afford one 

more proof of the essential unity of the two 
great organic kingdoms. There is one form of 
cell which in its relation to the organic world 
possesses a significance beyond that of every 
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other—namely, the egg. As already stated, 
the egg is, wherever. it occurs,a typical cell, 
consisting essentially of a globule of proto- 
plasm enveloping a nucleus (the ‘germinal 
vesicle’), and with oné or more nucleoli (the 
“germinal spots’) in the interior of the 
nucleus, This cell, distinguishable by no 
tangible characters from thousands of other 
cells, is, nevertheless, destined to run through 
a definite series of developmental changes, 
which have as their end the building up of an 
organism like that to which the egg owes its 
origin. It is obvious that such complex 
organisms as thus result—composed, it ray be, 
of countless millions of cells—can be derived 
from the simple egg-cell only by a process of 
cell multiplication. The birth of new cells 
derived from the primary cell or egg thus lies 
at the basis of embryonic development. It is 
here that the phenomena of cell multiplication 
in the animal kingdom can in general be most 
satisfactorily observed, and the greater num- | 
ber of recent researches into the nature of 

these phenomena have found their most fer- 

tile fleld in the early periods of the develop- 

mentoftheegg. ... 

The action of chlorophyl in bringing about 
the decomposition of carbonic acid is not, as 
was recently believed, absolutely confined to 
plants. In some ofthe lower animals—such as 
Stentor and other infusoria, the green hydra, 
and certain green planariz and other worms— 
chlorophy] is differentiated in their plotoplasm, 
and probably always acts here under the influ- 
ence of light, exactly asin plants. Indeed, it 
has been proved by some recent researches of 
Mr. Geddes that the green planarias, when 
placed in water and exposed to the sunlight, 
give out bubbles of gas, which contain from 44 
to 55 per cent. of oxygen. Mr. Geddes has 
further shown that these animals contain gran- 
ules of starch in their tissues ; and in this fact 
we have another striking point of resemblance 
between them and plants. A similar approxt- 
mation of the two organic kingdoms has been 
shown by the beautiful researches of Mr. Dar- 
win—confirmed and extended by his son, Mr. 
Francis Darwin—on Drosera and other so- 
called carnivorous plants. These researches, 
as is now well known, have shown that in all 
carnivorous plants there is a mechanism fitted 
for the capture of living prey, and that the 
animal matter of the prey is absorbed by the 
plant, after having been digested by a secretion 
which acts like the gastric juice of animals. 
Again, Nageli has recently shown that the cell 
of the yeast fungus contains about two per 
cent. of peptine, a substance hitherto known 
only ae. e product.of.the digestion of azotized 
matter by animals. Indeed, all recent research 
has been bringing out in a more and more de- 
cisive manner the fact that there is no dualism 
in Hfe ; that the life of the animal and the life 
of the plant are, like their protoplasm, in all 
essential points identical. But there is, per- 
haps, nothing which shows more strikingly the 
{dentity of the protoplasm in plants and ani- 
mals, and the absence of any deep-pervading 
difference between the life of the anima) and 
that of the plant, than the fact that plants 
may be placed, just }ike animals, under the in- 
fluence of anmsthetics. When the vapor of 
chloroform or of ether is inhaled by the human 
subject it passes into the lungs, where it is ab- 
sorbed by the blood, and thence carried by the 
circulation to all the tissues of the body. The 
first to be affected by it is the delicate nervous 
element of the brain, and loss of consciousness 
fs the result. If the action of the anwsthetic 
be continued, all the other tissues are in their 
turn attacked by it and their irritability 
arrested. A set of phenomena entirely parallel 
to these may be presented by plants. We owe 
to Claude Bernard a series of interesting and 
most instructive experiments on the action of 
ether and chloroform on plants, He exposed 
to the vapor of ether a healthy and vigorous 
sensitive plant, by confining it under a bell- 
glass, into which he introduced a sponge filled 
with ether. At the end of half an hour the 
plant was in a state of anesthesia. All its leaf- 
lets remained fully extended ; but they showed 
no tendency to shrink whentouched. It was 
then withdrawn from the influence of the ether; 
when it gradually recovered its irritability, and 
finally responded as before to the touch. It is 
obvious that the irritability of the protoplasm 
was here arrested by the anesthetic, so that 
the plant became unable to give a response to 
the action of an external stimulus, 

It is not, however, the irritability of the pro- 
toplasm of only the motor elements of plants 
that anesthetics are capable of arresting. 
These may act also on the protoplasm of those 
cells whose function lies in chemical synthesis, 
such as is manifested in the phenomena of the 
germination of the seed and in nutrition gen- 
erally, and Claude Bernard has shown that 
germination is suspended by the action of 
ether or chloroform. Seeds of cress, a plant 
whose germination is very rapid, were placed 
in conditions favorable to a speedy germina- 
tion, and while thus placed were exposed to 
the vapor of ether. The germination, which 
would otherwise have shown itself by the next 
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seeds were kept under the influence of the 
ether, and showed during this time no dispo- 
sition to germinate. They were not killed, 
however—they only slept ; for on the substitu- 
tion of common air for the etherized air with 
which they had been surrounded germination 
at once set in and. proceeded with activity. 
Experiments were also made on that function 
of plants by which they absorb carbonic acid 
and exhale oxygen, and which, as we have al- 
ready seen, is carried on through the agency 
of the green protoplasm or chlorophyl, under 
the influence of light—a function which is 
commonly but erroneously called the respira- 
tion of plants. Aquatic plants afford the most 
convenient subjects for such experiments. If 
one of these be placed in a jar of water hold- 
ing ether or chloroform in solution, and a bell- 
glass be placed over the submerged plant, we 
shall find that the plant no longer absorbs car- 
bonic acid or emits oxygen. It remains, how- 
ever, quite green and healthy. In order to 
awaken the plant, it is only necessary to place 
it in non-etherized water, when ‘it will begin 
once more to absorb carbonic acid and exhale 
oxygen under the influence of sunlight. The 
same great physiologist has also investigated 
the action of anwsthetics on fermentation. It 
is well known that alcoholic fer tation is 
due to the presence of a minute fungus 
—the yeast fungus—the living proto- 
plasm of whose cells has the property 
of separating solutions of sugar into 
alcohol, which remains in the liquid, and car- 
bonic acid, which escapes into the air. Now, 
if the yeast-plant be placed along with sugar 
in etherized water, it will no longer act as a 
ferment. It is anwsthesiated, and cannot re- 
spond tothe stimulus which in ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would find in the presence of the 
sugar. If, now, it be placed on a filter, and the 
ether washed completely away, it will, on res- 
toration to a saccharine liquid, soon resume its 
duty of separating the sugar into alcohol and 
carbonic acid. Claude Bernard has further 
called attention to a very significant fact, which 
is observable in this experiment. While the 
proper alcoholic fermentation is entirely ar- 
rested by the etherization of the yeast-plant, 
there still goes on in the saccharine solution a 
curious chemical change, the cane-sugar of the 
solution being converted into grape-sugar, a 
substance identical in its chemical composition 
with the cane-sugar, but different in its mole. 
cular constitution. Now, it is well known 
from the researches of Bertholet that this con- 
version of cane-sugar into grape-sugar is due 
to a peculiar inversive ferment, which, while it 
accompanies the living yeast-plant, is itself sol- 
uble and destitute of life. Indeed, ft has been 
shown that in its natural conditions the yeast 
fungus is unable of itself to assimilate cane- 
sugar, and that in order that this may be 
brought into a state fitted for the nutrition of 
the fungus it must be first digested and con- 
verted into grape-sugar, exactly as happens in 
our own digestive organs. To quote Claude 
Bernard’s graphic account: 

“The fungus ferment has thus beside it in 
the same yeast a sort of servant given by Na- 
ture to effect this digestion. The servant is the 
unorganized inversive ferment. This ferment 
is soluble, and, as it is nota plant, but an unor- 
ganized body, destitute of sensibility, it has 
not gone to sleep under the action of the ether, 
and thus continues to fulfill its task,’’ 

In the experiment already recorded on the 
germination of seeds the interest is by no 
means confined to that which attaches itself to 
the arrest of the organizing functions of the 
seed—those, namely, which manifest them- 
selves in the development of the radicle and 
plumule and other organs of the young plant. 
Another phenomenon of great significance 
becomes at the same time apparent. 
The anmsthetic exerts no action on the 
concomitant chemical phenomena which 
in germinating seeds show themselves in 
the transformation of starch into sugar 
under the fofluence of diastase (a soluble 
and non-living ferment which also exists in the 
seed), and the absorption of oxygen, with the 
exhalation of carbonic acid. These go on as 
usual, the anwsthesiated seed continuing to 
respire, as proved by the accumulation of car- 
bonic acid in the surrounding air. The pres- 
ence of the carbonic acid was rendered evident 
by placing in the same vessel with the seeds 
which were the object of the experiment a 
solution of barytes, when the carbonate be- 
came precipitated from the solution in quan- 
tity equal to that produced fn a similar expert- 
ment with seeds germinating in unetherized 
air. So, s*so, in the experiment which proves 
the faculty possessed by the chlorophylian 
cells of absorbing carbonic acid and exhaling 
oxygen under the influence of light may be 
arrested by anesthetics, it could be seen that 
the plant while in a state of anzsthesia con- 
tinued to respire in the manner of animals; 
that fs, ft continued to absorb oxygen and ex- 
hale carbonic acid. This is the true respira- 
tory function, which was previously masked 
by the predominant function of assimilation, 
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of light, in the absorption of carbonic acid and 
the exhalation of oxygen. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that the respiration of ~ 
plants is entirely independent of life. The 
conditions which bring the oxygen of the air 
and the combustible matter of the respiring 
plant into such relations as may allow them to 
act on one another are still under its control, 
and we must conclude that in Claude Bernard’s 
experiment the anesthesia had not been car- 
ried so far as to aerest such properties of the 
living tissues as are needed for this. 

The quite recent researches of Schiitzenber- 
ger, who has investigated the process of respi- 
ration as it takes place in the cell of the yeast 
fungus, have shown that vitality is a factor in 
this process. He has shown that fresh yeast, 
placed in water, breathes like an aquatic ani- 
mal, disengaging carbonic acid and causing the 
oxygen contained in the water to disappear. 
That this phenomenon is a function of the liv- 
ing cell is proved by the fact that, if the yeast 
be first heated to 60 deg. C. and then placed in 
the oxygenated water, the quantity of oxygen 
in the water remains unchanged; in other 
words, the yeast ceases to breathe. Schititzen- 
berger has further shown that light exerts no 
influence on the respiration of the yeast-cell ; 
that the absorption of oxygen by the cell takes 
place in the dark exactly as in sunlight: On 
the other hand, the influence of temperature is 
well marked. Respiration is almost entirely 
arrested at temperatures below 10 deg. C. ; it 
reaches its maximum at about 40 deg. C.; 
while at 60 deg. C. it again ceases. All this 
proves that the respiration of living beings is 
identical, whether manifested in the plant or 
in the animal. It is essentially a destructive 
phenomenon, as much so as the burning of a 
piece of charcoal in the open air; and, like it, 
is characterized by the disappearance of oxy- 
gen and the formation of carbonic acid. One 
of the most valuable results of the recent care- 
ful application of the experimental method of 
research to the life phenomena of plants is 
thus the plete d lition of the supposed 
antagonism between respiration in plants and 
that in animals. [ have thus endeavored to 
give you in a few broad outlines a sketch of 
the nature and properties of one special mod- 
ification of matter, which will yield to none 
other in the interest which attaches to its 
study and in the importance of the part allo- 
cated to it in the economy of Nature. 

Did the occasion permit, I might have en- 
tered into many details which I have left un- 
touched; but enough has been said to con- 
vince you that in protoplasm we find the only 
form of matter'in which life can manifest 
itself, and that, though the outer conditions 
of Hfe—heat, air, water, food—may all be 
present, protoplasm would still be needed in 
order that these conditions may be utilized, in 
order that the energy of lifeless Nature may 
be converted into that of the countless multi- 
tudes of animal and vegetable forms whicn 
dwell upon the surface of the earth or people 
the great depths of its seas. We are thus led 
to the conception of an essential unity in the 
two great kingdoms of organic nature—a 
struetural unity, in the fact that every living 
being has protoplasm as the essential matter 
of every living element of its structure ; anda 
physiological unitv, in the universa) attribute 
of irritability, which has its seat in this same 
protoplasm and is the prime mover of every 
phenomenon of life. We have seen how little 
mere form has to do with the essential prop- 
terties of protoplasm. This may shape itself 
into cells, and the cells may combine into 
organs tn ever-increasing complexity, and 
protoplasm force may be thus intensified, and 
by the mechanism of organization turned to 
the best possible account; but we must still 
go back to protoplasm as a naked, formless 
plasma, if we would find, freed from all non 
essential complications, the agent to which 
has been assigned the duty of building up 
structure and of transforming the energy of 
lifeless matter into that of living. To suppose, 
however, that all protoplasm is identical where 
no difference cognizable by any means at our 
disposal can be detected would be an error. 
Of two particles of protoplasm, between which 
we may defy all the power of the microscope, 
all the resources of the laboratory to detect 
a difference, one can develop only to a jelly- 
fish, the other only to a man ; and one conclu- 
sion alone is here possible, that deep within 
them there must be a fundamental difference, 
which thus determines their inevitable des- 
tiny, but of which we know nothing and can 
assert nothing beyond the statement that it 
must depend on their hidden molecular con- 
stitution. Inthe molecular condition of pro- 
toplasm there is probably as much complexity 
as in the disposition of organsin the most high- 
ly differentiated organisms; and between two 
masses of protoplasm, indistinguishable from 
one another, there may be as much molecular 
difference as there is between the form and 
arrangement of organs in the most widely 
separated animals or plants. Herein Hes the 
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significance as the basis of all morphological 
expression, as the agent of all physiological 
work; while in all this there must be an 
adaptiveness to purpose as great as any claimed 
for the most complicated organism. 

From the facts which have been brought to 
your notice there is but one legitimate conclu- 
sion—that life is a property of protoplasm. In 
this assertion there is nothing that need startle 
us. The tial ph of living beings 
are not so widely separated from the phenome- 
na of lifeless matter as to render it impossible 
to recognize an analogy between them; for 
even irritability, the one grand character of 
al) living beings, is not more difficult to be con- 
eeived of as a property of matter than the 
physical phenomena of radial energy. It is 
quite true that between lifeless and living mat- 
ter there is « vast difference, a difference great- 
er far than any which can be found between 
the most diverse manifestations of lifeless mat- 
ter. Though the refined synthesis of modern 
chemistry may have succeeded in forming a 
few principles which until lately had been 
deemed the proper product of vitality, the fact 
still remains that no one has ever yet built up 
one particle of living matter out of lifeless 
elements; that every living creature, from the 
simplest dweller on the confines of organiza- 
tion up to the highest and most complex organ- 
ism, has ite origin in pre-existent living mat- 
ter; that the protoplasm of to-day is but the 
of the protop] of other ages, 
handed dewn to us through periods of indefin- 
able and indeterminable time. Yet, with all 
this, vast as the differences may be, there is 
nothing which precludes a comparison of the 
properties of iiving matter with those of life- 
less. When, however, we say that life is a 
property of protoplasm we assert as much as 
we are justified in doing. Here we stand upon 
the boundary between life in ite proper con- 
ception, as a group of phenomena having frrita- 
bility as their common bond, and that other 
and higher group of phenomena which we des- 
ignate as consciousness or thought, and which, 
however intimately connected with those of 
life, are yet essentially distinct from them. 
When the heart of a recently-killed frog is 
separated from ite body and touched with the 
point of a needle, it begins to beat under the 
exeltation of the stimulus, and we believe our- 
selves justified in referring the contraction of 
the eardiac fibers to the irritability of their 
protoplasm as its proper cause. We see in it a 
remarkable phenomenon; but one, nevertheless, 
in which we can see unmistakable analogies 
with phenomena purely physical. There is no 
greater difficulty in conceiving of contractibili- 
ty as a property of protoplasm than there is in 
conceiving of attraction as a property of the 
magnet. 

When a thought passes through the mind, it 
fs associated (as we have now abundant reason 
for believing) with some change in the proto- 
plasm of the cerebral cells. Are we, therefore, 
justified in regarding thought as a property of 
the protoplasm of these cells, in the sense in 
which we regard muscular contraction as a 
property of the protoplasm of muscle? Or is it 
really a property residing in something far dif- 
ferent, but which may yet need for its mani- 
festation the activity of cerebral protoplasm ? 
If we could see any analogy between thought 
and any one of the admitted phenomena of 
matter, we should be bound to accept the first 
of these conclusions as the simplest, and as 
affording a hypothesis most in accordance 
with the comprehensiveness of natural laws; 
but between thought and the physical pheno- 
mena of matter there is not only no analogy, 
but there is no conceivable analogy, and the 
obvious aad continuous path which we have 
hitherto followed up in our reasonings from 
the phenomena of lifeless matter through those 
of living matter here comes suddenly to an end. 
The chasm between unconscious life and 
thought is deep and impassable, and no transi- 
tional phenomena can be found by which, as 
by a bridge, we may span it over; for even 
from irritability, to which, on a superficial 
view, consciousness may seem related, it is as 
absolutely distinct as it is from any of the or- 
dinary phenomena of matter. It has teen 
argued that, because physiological activity 
must be a property of every living cell, psychic- 
al activity must be equally so, and the lan- 
guage of the metaphysician has been carried 
into biology, and the “ cell-soul ’? spoken of as 
a conception inseparable from that of life. 

That psychical phenomena, however, charac- 
terized as they essentially are by consciousness, 
are not necessarily coextensive with those of 
life there cannot be a doubt. How far back in 
the scale of life consciousness may exist we 
have as yet no means of determining, nor is it 
necessary for our argument that we should. 
Certain it is that many things to all appear- 
ance the result of volition are capable of being 
explained as absolutely unconscious acta; and 
when the swimming swarm-spore of an alge 
avoids collision, and by a reversal of the stroke 
of its cilia backs from an obstacle lying in its 
course, there is almost certainly in all this 

mothing but a purely unconscious set. It is 
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but a case in which we find expressed the 
great law of the adaptation of living beings to 
the conditions which surround them. The 
irritabilfty of the protoplasm of the ciliated 
spore, responding toan external stimulus, sete 
in motion a mechanism derived by inheritance 
from its ancestors, and whose parte are corre- 
lated to a common end—the preservation of 
the individual. But, even admitting that 
every living cell were a conscious and thinking 
being, are we, therefore, justified in asserting 
that its consciousness, like ite irritability, is a 
property of the matter of which it is composed ? 
The sole argument on which this view is made 
to rest is thatfromanalogy. It is argued that, 
because the life phenomena which are invaria- 
bly found in the cell must be regarded as a 
property of the cell, the phenomena of con- 
sciousness by which they are accompanied must 
be also so regarded. The weak point in the 
argument fs the absence of all analogy between 
the things compared, and, as the conclusion 
reste solely on the argument from analogy, the 
two must fall to the ground together. Ina 
lecture to which I once had the pleasure of 
listening—a lecture characterized no less by 
lucid exposition than by the fascinating form 
in which its facts were presented to the hearers 
—Professor Huxley argues that no difference, 
however great, between the phenomena of 
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Tus problem of the preservation of health 
is really one which has fundamentally to do 
with the entire study of life. Life itself has 
to come to be realized as a result of the opera- 
tion of ascertainable law, and disease as a de- 
parture from obedience to law. We mark life 
itself as the given quantity. We also accept 
limitation of life as a part of the natural order 
thereof. Between the two the laws of exist- 
ence are so natura) and so precise that upon 
them we cap predicate, as also upon their in- 
fringement, equally definite results, 

We are in an era when the study of life itself 
is an attraction and when very much light has 
been thrown upon it by the progress of mental, 
psychical, and physical science. It is not won- 
derful that those whose business it is to study 
life chiefly as related to disease or tothe preser- 
vation of health are attracted to collateral sub- 
jects and find themselves involved in what to 
them are really incidental speculations. Very 
many of the theories about life which are rel- 
evant to the philosopher are not important to 
the student of health. While we may not 
choose wholly to ignore them, we are, if pur- 
suing them, to keep distinctly in view the line 
between speculative philosophy and practical 

i , with its consequent art, as also the 








living matter and those of the lifcless ele ts 
of which this matter is composed should 
militate against our attributing to protoplasm 
the phenomena of life, of properties essentially 
inherent in it; since we know that the result 
of a chemical combination of physical elements 
may exhibit physical properties totally differ- 
ent from those of the elements combined—the 
physical phenomena presented by water, for 
example, having no resemblance to those of its 
combining elements, oxygen and hydrogen. I 
believe that Professor Huxley intended to 
apply this argument only tothe phenomena of 
life in the stricter sense of the word. As such 
it is conclusive. But if it be pushed further, 
and extended to the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, it loses all its force. The analogy, per- 
fectly valid in the former case, here fails. The 
properties of the chemical compound are, like 
those of its components, still physical proper- 
ties. They come within the wide category of 
the universally accepted properties of matter, 
while those of consciousness belong to a 
category absolutely distinct; one which pre- 
sents not atrace of a connection with any of 
those which physicists have agreed in assign- 
ing to matter as ite proper characteristics. The 
argument thus breaks down, for tts force de- 
pends on analogy alone, and here all analogy 
vanishes. That consciousness is never mani- 
fested except in the presence of cerebral mat- 
ter or of something like it there cannot be a 
question; but this is a very different thing 
from ite being a property of such matter in the 
sense in which polarity is a property of the 
magnet or irritability of protoplasm. The 
generation of the rays which lie invisible 
beyond the violet in the spectrum of the sun 
cannot be regarded as a property of the 
medium which by changing their refrangibility 
can alone render them apparent. 

I know that there {s a special charm In those 
broad generalizations which would refer many 
very different phenomena to a common source. 
But in this very charm there is undoubtedly a 
danger, and we must be all the more careful 
lest it should exert an influence in arresting 
the progress of truth, just as at an earlier period 
traditional beliefs exerted an authority from 
which the mind but slowly and with difficulty 
succeeded in emancipating itself. But have we, 
it may be asked, made in all this one step 
forward toward an explanation of the phe- 
nomena of consciousness or the discovery of 
its source? Assuredly not. The power of 
conceiving of a substance different from that 
of matter is still beyond the limits of human 
intelligence, and the physical or objective con- 
ditions which are the concomitants of thought 
are the only ones of which it is probable to 
know anything and the only ones whose study 
is of value. We are not, however, on that ac- 
count forced to the conclusion that there is noth- 
ing inthe universe but matter and force. The 
simplest physical law is absolutely inconceivable 
in the highest of the brutes, and no one would be 
justified in assuming that man had already at- 
tained the limit of his powers. Whatever may 
be that mysterious bond which connects 
organization with physical endowments, the 
one grand fact, a fact of inestimable tmport- 
ance, stands out clear and freed from all 
obscurity and doubt—that from the first dawn 
of intelligence there is with every advance in 
organization a corresponding , advance in 
mind. Mind, as well as body, ie thus traveling 


onward through higher and etili higher phases; 
the great law of evolution is vod oe the 
destiny of our race; and, though pow we may 
at most but indicate some weak point fn the 
generalization which would refer conscious- 
ness, a8 well as life, to a common material 
source, who can say that in the far-off future 
thére thay not yet be evolved other and higher 
faculties, from whieh light may stream in upon 
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empirical experience upon which to a good 
degree we must rely. Our chief criticism 
of physicians, when dealing with such matters, 
is that, so often, because they are acquainted 
with the one, they attempt to express expert 
judgments on the other. The result usually is 
that such men are sound practitioners, but 
unsound moral and mental philosophers. We 
think we find an exception inthe case of Dr. 
Parvin, the recent president of the American 
Medical Association. 

In his address before that body, he felt him- 
self called upon to present the facts as to the 
present relations of the science of the physical 
men to certain philosophical problems. It was 
not an attempt to originate anything; but 
rather to state fairly the present relative status. 
To our mind, this has been well done, The 
speaker, as a close thinker and an exact stu- 
dent, has paid much attention to these prob- 
lems ; 60, at least, as to be well fitted for a rigid 
statement of facts and relationship. 

In commenting on the mystery of pain, be 
shows that the views of Spencer and Mill 
are overcome by those of Jevons and Dr. 
Maudsley, neither of whom would be ac- 
counted ‘narrow-minded theologians.” Je- 
vons says ‘‘we perpetually find ourselves in 
the position of finite minds attempting in- 
finite problems, and can we be sure that where 
we see contradiction an Infinite Intelligence 
might not discover perfect logical barmo- 
ny?’? Maudsley thinks it were a grievous 
thing if old men did not die; for in that 
sad case the world’s movement onward to 
where it is going would be very sluggish, if it 
were not actually arrested. Dr, Symonds 
thinks it is not difficult to discover in the lim- 
itation of our existence its fitness to our con- 
stitution and to the universal frame of things. 
The author well observes that the physician is 
far more impressed with the needless wear and 
tear and the general ill usage these bodies get 
than with the severity of Nature. 

The second point presented is the duality of 
man, as opposed to materialism. The attempt 
is only to state the argument, which is fairly 
done. The author allows Hartley, Jackson, 
and Beale to present it, rather than himself, 
The second proposition that the complete con- 
ception of man includes mind is well fortified, 
mostly in the words of those who have estab- 
lished their names as authorities. We note 
that the editor of the Medical Reporter thinks 
the problems not solved and not stated in the 
true spirit of science. This can only mean that 
he does not personally accept the views and 
arguments of the authorities quoted. It is 
quite a mistake to dispose of the teleologival 
argument by saying that ‘‘the logical necessi- 
ty of assuming intelligent design in order to 
explain the adaptations of Nature is wholly 
rejected now,” and to fortify this by including 
“even many theologians.’” The four or five 
pages of our author have in them 
enough of quotation and authority to show 
how far the argument of design is 
from being wholly rejected. Even from 
Darwin’s own statement, “‘ the contrivances and 
adaptations transcend in an incomparable de- 
gree the contrivances and adaptations which 
the most fertile imagination of the most im- 
aginative man could suggest, with unlimited 
time at his disposal.” -Serics of intermediate 
causes do not vacate the need of a great firet 
cause, or some intelligent beginning adapting 
the use of means to the end contemplated. 
“The hand, its mechanism and vital enGow- 
ments, as evincing design,” by Dr. Charl+s Bull, 
is not yet obsolete. The twenty-five pages in 
which Dr. Hodge in his “Theology” presents the 
teleological argument show, we taink, the 
“logical necessity” of design ip the beginning. 
So far fs this arguinent from being forsaketi 
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that we find it is pushed of late more promincnt- 
ly and forcibly. The reign of law is not more 
apparent than that eomehow this beginning had 
an authorship. The adaptation of the infinite 
parts to the stupendous whole science is ever 
making more demonstrable. Vast numbers of 
these may be shown to be resultant from natural 
selection or variation; but the word natural 
still remains meaning Nature, and ultimately 
meaning God. The study of disease as a varia- 
tion from health and of the means of prevent- 
ing this disturbance is ever fraught with most 
convincing evidence that man was made and 
was made right, and that his own unnatural 
selections have caused the physical, as well as 
the moral, to be imperfect, Butever so much 
of capacity remains to bring back the race to 
the conditions of health. These weseek. In 
the era of a more perfect humanity we shall 
also have that of more perfect healthfulness, 
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MUNCACSY’S PAINTINGS. 


THE two last canvases of Munciicsy’s may 
now be seen by the fortunate few in the par- 
lors of M. Sedelmeyer, who deals in pictures in 
a very elegant and quiet way, and who makes a 
specialty of the works of the new school, born 
in a day of Austria-Hungary. These pictures 
are both destined for New York—Judge Hilton 
and Mr. Fisk being the fortunate purchasers ; 
and they will surely sustain for this versatile 
artist the reputation which he has already 
gained by his famous “* Milton Dictating ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ to his Daughter.” 

“The Visit to the Baby’ and ‘‘ The Music 
Lesson ” are interiors, where all things beauti- 
ful in still ife—deep-toned Oriental rugs, the 
sheen of faience, the mellow tints of anctent 
tapestries—are interwoven as a setting for 
most sweet and charming domestic scenes. 
They are examples of the new departure of 
the painter; another epoch fn his art-life. 

It is interesting to know something of his 
history, and to watch the parallel between his 
circumstances and the development of his 
genius. 

Miska Lieb, or Muncicsy, as he calls himself, 
from the name of his native village in Hun- 
gary, passed a childhood of peculfar sadness, 
Already deprived of a mother’s care, the death 
of his father, imprisoned as an insurgent of 
48, left five little orphans without the prison- 
door. Little Miska, then four years old, was 
taken home by an aunt; but robbers broke 
into her house one night, and morning found 
the child alone within {ts walls, with the body 
of his foster-mother. An uncle then cared for 
him ; but, as the war had swept away all his 
property, he was unable to give Miska any edu- 
cational advantages, and at a nearly age he was 
apprenticed to a carpenter. After four years 
he became a journeyman, and during the three 
which followed he worked by day and studied 
by night, beginning to learn to read and write. 
With the help of young friends, students at 
Arad, he soon began the study of history and 
literature, and became an enthusiastic admirer 
and imitator of Schiller. What must we think 
of him, when we know that at this time he was 
working hard from five o’clock {n the morning 
until night for the sum of two and one-half 
florins—one dollar and a quarter per week ! 

No wonder that, at the age of eighteen, his 
health was utterly broken by “hard bodily 
labor, mental excitement, and insuffictent 
food.” 

His uncle had now recovered much of his 
property, so that Munedcsy found a refuge 
with him; and there, in watching the labor of 
a traveling portrait painter, he discovered his 
vocation. The painter did what he could for 
the young enthusiast, who was shortly so far 
advanced that he gave drawing lassons for s 
warm dinncr and painted a taflor’s family for 
a warm winter coat. 

He studicd at Pesth and at Vienna; but at 
the latter place it was thought he would never 
paint again, for he passed six monthe in a hos- 
pital, being half blind. When he left it, it 
was with ten dollars in his pocket that he 
started for Munich, where he spent two years 
in study; and then he went to Dusseldorf, 
where he painted his famous picture of 
“The Last Day of a Man Sentenced 
to Death,’”’ which earned a medal at the Salon 
of 1870. This sternly realistic picture was fol- 
lowed by others, suggested by the scenes of 
his native Hungary or by what he had scen in 
his later wanderings—“ The Night Strollers,” 
‘The Pawnbroker’s Shop,” “The Recruits,” 
“ An Episode of the Hungarian War for Lib- 
erty,” and ‘‘The Village Hero.’’ All of these 
ere excellent in drawing and rich iu fmagins- 
tion and in color even; but, as the French 
soy, It était tombé dans le noir.” He delight- 
ed in browns and blacks and affec*ed a Ren:- 
brautesque concentration of light, which. 
although {t attracted attention at first, was 
becoming mannered and wearisome whev ex- 
hibited in so meny pictures. And tt wmiust bo 
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skins of the Magyars with as civilized a brush 
as he now wields in painting the graceful fig- 
ures of his household queens. 

But his “Interior of a Studio” (his own, by 
the way, with portraits of himself and his 
wife), which, with the “Francies” and the 
“Milton,” formed bis contribution to the Unt- 
versal Exposition, shows that the artist has 
renoune-d the shades for light and color and 
atmosphere, although, as a famous critic says, 
“he yet retains his power to extract from 
darkness the gold of lights.” ‘* They say’’ 
that on the border of the Seine he had found a 
charming marquise, and that her husband, the 
old general, was obliging enough to depart 
this life; and that the exquisite interiors 
which he paints of late are suggested by what 
he sees in his own home. 


Of the two pictures now on exhibition, the 
larger and by farthe more finished, both in 
composition and handling, is the ‘‘ Visit to the 
Baby.’’ It isnot only one of the most remark- 
able pictures of the artist, but one of the most 
beautiful and harmonious in coloring of all mod- 


* ern pictures. The young mother receives the vis- 


it of two young lady friends, who, the first saluta- 
tions being passed, caress the new-born child, 
held in the nurse’s arms. The figures are 
thrown out against a background of an- 
tique furniture and Gobelin tapestry. 
The mother, at the left of the picture, is the 
center of color, and a table in the foreground, 
covered with a rose-colored embroidered cloth, 
serves to unite with it the group upon the 
right, which stand in the full light of the win- 
dow. Both in the window and upon the table 
are parlor-plants, unfolding their light-green, 
deeply-cleft leaves ; and the further accessories 
—a Venetian mirror, a lamp, some faience 
vases—are arranged in exquisite taste 
and serve to complete an ensemble wonderful in 
splendor and harmony of coloring. It is aston- 
ishing that a man can execute still life so well, 
and not yield to the temptation to let it steal 
the importance which should attach to the fig- 
ures. As to handling, there seem to be no 
difficulties for his brush. With the same bold- 
ness and unstudied simplicity he represents the 
faded Gobelin, the glowing color of the Turkey 
carpet, the changing hues of costly stuffs, and 
the deep luster of faience. There are no hard 
lines; but most admirable of all the excellences 
of this picture, which grow and multiply as one 
looks, is the relief of the various parts. One 
object stands in front of another and all are 
bathed in light and air, 

In the ‘‘ Music Lesson,” which is a smaller 
canvas and less Dnished, the artist shows the 
same qualities of color and composition; but 
he is cramped in adapting his broad style of 
working to so small figures, although his 
artistic conscience obliges him in anything un- 
dertaken to do his best, 

We are very glad that Muncacsy is engaged 
upon an important picture, in which he will 
have a full opportunity to show his power— 
‘Christ in the Judgment Hall of Pilate.” The 
figures will be of life size, He has never 
painted such before, those of Milton and his 
daughters, of two-thirds. the size of life, being 
the largest. Let us hope that this picture also 
may find a place in the United States. If our 
churches are still passively iconoclastic, there 
is surely place in the art galleries for the treas- 
ure which is to be, 


[EEE 
Biblical Research, 


ResProtine the site of Capernaum there 
seems to be no less difference of opinion than 
ever; if anything, rather more. Lieut. Kitch- 
ener attempts a reply to Prof. Schaff’s brief and 
judicious argument for the old spot, Tell Him, 
with very little reason and less weight. “By 
following,’” he says, “the description of the 
battle between Sylla and Josephus, on a chart 
of the ground, and working out the movements 
of troops, it appears certain that the locality 
of the fight was between Tell Him and the 
mouth of the Jordan. Tell Him, therefore, 
was the Julias Josephus was defending. It is 
only natural that, when wounded, he should be 
carried to the first village in the rear of head- 
quarters, which would be at Khirbet Minyeb.”’ 
Strangely, perhaps ; but it does not strike us 
so at all. If the scene of the bat- 
tle lay near the mouth of the Jordan 
and far from Tell Him (Vita, Ixxii), and 
Josephus’s headquarters were at the latter 
place, logically Josephus, wounded, would be 
taken to Tell Him. This point being safe and 
not then threatened, why carry a suffering gen- 
eral beyond? Furthermore he says: ‘It be- 
ing allowed that Ain Tabighah is the spring of 
Capernaum mentioned by Josephus, it cannot 
be too strongly pointed out that the water was 
carried to Minyeh, directly in the opposite di- 
rection to Tell Him.” But if the fountain lay 
within the territory of Capernaum, at Tell 
Him, so as to be called by this name, it mat- 
ters not where its waters were carried by aque- 
Guct. Professedly, the waters of this spring 
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confessed that he did not paint the sheep- | Capharnaum, were led away from the town Ca | © P i . 6 —————— i 


pharnaum, fo frrigate the ‘plain of Gennese- 
reth (B. J., III, x, 8). The Lieutenant adds: 
“ There seems to be little or no proof. that Ca- 
pernaum was other than a village built of mud. 
Tam of opinion that the synagogue given by 
the centurion was probably only a rather 
larger mud building than the rest.” In- 
deed! Such s thought had never occurred 
to us. The burden of proof to show that 
Capernaum was only a collection of mud hov- 
els rests with Lieut. Kitchener, for the pre- 
sumption is all the other way. The importance 
and more than ordinary character of the place 
ie implied by the residence of a Roman garri- 
son, commanded by s centurion, and by its hav- 
fog been a chosen resort to our Lord. A mud 
synagogue was readily within the ability of 
dwellers in mud houses; whereas they who 
appealed to the miracle-working Master re- 
ferred to a sanctuary of more than usual pro- 
portions, elegance, and cost, for which their 
gratitude knew no bounds: “That he was 
worthy for whom he should do this; for he 
loveth our nation and hath built us a syn- 
agogue.”” 


eeeeThe Bible does not choose to tell us 
what or where the town was in which Samuel 
annointed Saul king over Israel; but the Rev. 
W. F. Birch kindly reveals the name and the 
precise position of the place, together with 
much more. ‘The nameless city was Ramah, 
as Josephus assumes correctly (?), and was 
variously called Ramath-lehi and Ramathaim- 
zophim. Mount Ephron was Mount Ephraim, 
and the locality therein was the eminence 
southwest of Solomon’s Pools, designated as 
Bakish Hill in Finn’s ‘ Byways.’ The copious 
fountain near the head of the Pools is the 
En-hakkore, ‘the well of him that called.’ 
An adjacent sepulcher is possibly the 
very one in which Samuel was buried 
by all Israel. Rachel’s sepulcher is, of 
course, the well-known and constantly en- 
larging tomb bearing this name north of Beth- 
lehem. The oak of Tabor is related to the 
local Jebel Deir Abi Tér. The Hill of God is 
the Upper City of Jerusalem. The High-place 
is the Mount of Olives. The destination of 
Saul, Zelah, is one of the eastern ridges of the 
same mount.’”” Mr. Birch confers only pure 
revelation ; such a thing as arguments, reasons, 
or proof being quite beneath his attention—in 
fact, wholly unnecessary for anything he dis- 
closes. It is to be regretted that the ‘“ Quar- 
terly Statements’ of the British Fund are so 
freely open to his visions. 


..+eDr. Mordtmann to the new 
volume of the “ Journal” of the German Orient- 
al Society some Himyaritic inscriptions which 
he has discovered hidden away in the Museum of 
the Chinfli Kiosk, at Constantinople, to which 
they had been transferred from the old muse- 
um in the Church of Irene. One of them re- 
cords a King of Saba, who is called “ the son 
of Yerim Aiman, King of Saba,’’ and Dr. 
Mordtmann notes that, according to Arabic 
tradition, Yerim and Aiman were ancestors of 
Abd-kulal, who belonged to the last dynasty of 
Himyaritic kings. The inscription goes on to 
state that the king had dedicated an image to 
the god Almakah, {n return for a favorable har- 
vest the deity had granted to the prayers of 
his worshipers. In the same periodical Dr, 
Nestle notices a curious passage in the “Life 
of Claudius,’ by Trebellius Pollio, to the ef- 
fect that, though in Gen. vi, 8, the life of man 
had been limited to 120 years, ‘‘Moses alone 
lived 125 years.” This statement, which ts 
wholly contradictory to what we read in Deu- 
teronomy, reappears in the “‘ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory” of the Syriac writer, Barhebraus, who 
says that Aaron became high priest in the 
87th year of Moses’s life, and filled it for 88 
years. 


....Our Palestine Exploration Society has 
placed the whole of its work in the hands of 
the executive committee of the English Fund. 
It consists of thirteen sheets of map, and em- 
bodies the results of the reconnoissance sur- 
veys on the east of the Jordan. Arrangements 
have been made by the Fund for the reproduc- 
tion of this map in the same manner as the 
English work, and through the same depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government—viz., the 
Ordnance Survey of the Foreign Office. The 
memoirs to accompany these sheets will be 
forwarded in the course of the present year 
and their publication will follow that of the 
Fund. 


.++. The Jewish papers have been discussing 
the origin of the cry “‘ hep, hep,” used in the 
Middle Ages by mobs against the Jews, and 
quoted by George Eliot. One conjecture makes 
it the initial letters of “‘ Merosolyma est perdita”— 
Jerusalem is destroyed. Another a corruption 
of the Hebrew hab, give. A more plausible sug- 
gestion, by the Rev. A. Schreter, is that it came 
from the contraction ‘ Heb,” for Hebreeus, by 
which on passports or municipal licenses the 
religion of Jews was read, and which, espe- 





cially in Germany, would when read sloud he 
pronounced hep. 





WHITTIER wrote to the committee in charge 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of 
the first settlement in Kansas: ‘No one of 
your sister states has such a record as yours— 
eo full of peril and adventure, fortitude, self- 
sacrifice, and heroic devotion to freedom. Its 
baptism of martyr blood not only saved the 
state to liberty, but made the abolition of 
slavery everywhere possible. Barber and Still- 
well and Colpetzer and their associates did not 
die in vain. All through your long, hard strug- 
gle I watched the course of events in Kansas 
with absorbing interest. I rejoiced, while I 
marveled, at the steady courage which no dan- 
ger could shake, at the firm endurance which 
outwearied the brutalities of your slaveholding 
invaders, and at that fidelity to right and duty 
which the seduction of immediate self-interest 
could not swerve nor the military force of a 
pro-slavery government overawe, All my sym- 
pathies were with you in that stern trial of 
your loyalty to God and humanity, And 
when, in the end, you had conquered peace 
and the last of the baffled border ruffians had 
left your territory, 1 felt that the doom of the 
accursed institution was sealed and that ite 
abolition was but a question of time.” 


eeeeThe death of the well-known Boston 
artist, William Morris Hunt, by suicide, at the 
Isles of Shoals, September 8th, has called forth 
many expressions of regret. Mr. Hunt was 
born in Brattleboro, Vt., in 1825, and entered 
Harvard College in 1840. He did not complete 
his course, however; but went to Diisseldorf, 
instead, and began to study art. Afterward he 
was a pupil of Couture, in Paris, and was the 
first to call attention to that artist and intro- 
duce a taste in this country for modern French 
art. Mr. Hunt’s pictures are numerous and of 
wide variety in subject ; but he was best known 
by his genre pictures—‘‘ The Lost Kid,’ “‘ The 
Choristers,” “ Girl at the Fountain,” “‘ Mar- 
guerite,” ‘* Morning Star,” ‘ Bugle-Call,” and 
‘“‘Drummer Boy.” 


.».»Mr. and Mrs. Charles Francis Adams cel- 
ebrated their golden wedding recently, at their 
residence in Quincy, Mass.—the same house 
where the golden wedding of John Adams was 
celebrated in October, 1814, and that of John 
Quincy Adams, in July, 1847, Theintervals are 
thirty-three and thirty-two years—the lifetime 
of ageneration. John Adams was seventy-nine 
years old and John Quincy Adams eighty years 
old when they celebrated their golden wed- 
dings, Charles Francis Adams married earlier 
in life than either his father or grandfather 
and he is now seventy-two years old. 


....Jdudge Charles E. Stuart and his brother, 
of Alexandria, Va., have lately come into ‘pos- 
session, by bequest from the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart, of Stratford Hall, the home of the 
Lees. The house—the birthplace of Richard 
Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, and General 
Robert E. Lee—was built about 180 years ago, 
by Colonel Thomas Lee, with money presented 
to him by Catherine, the Queen of George II. 
The library contains many old, rare, and curi- 
ous volumes, 


...-M. Gambetta, it is now stated, has never 
had a fortune. The success of his journal, the 
Republique Frangatse, only gave him an ordina- 
ry income. His apartments, furnished with 
great simplicity, have some objects of art and 
books, his only extravagance. His carriage is 
hired by the month, and his reported train of 
servants is found to be only Frangois, the 
young Garde Mobile, who has been in his sery- 
ice since 1870, 


-eeeOf the four sons of the ex-Khedive of 
Egypt, the eldest is Tewfik, who has replaced 
his father. The second is Hassan, who was 
educated at Oxford and afterward served in a 
Prussian cavalry regiment. The third is Hus- 
sein, educated at Berlin, and, unlike his brother 
Hassan, grave and austere. The fourth son is 
Ibrahim, who studied at Woolwich and has 
lately returned from England. 


...-It is related that Mr. Spurgeon lately re- 
ceived from Dr. Blaikie a sermon preached by 
himself which was found among the papers of 
Dr. Livingstone. It was very yellow with age 
and had probably traveled through many parte 
of Africa. On it were written, in the neat 
hand of Livingstone, the words ‘‘ Very good.” 


..»- Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been address- 
ing audiences in Massachusetts towns, urging 
women to make the preliminary arrangements 
requisite for voting for members of the school 
committee, 

...-The poet Longfellow had a grandson 
born last week, who will bear the name of 
ite father and grandfather, Richard H. Dana. 

..+-Mas, Bayard Taylo: and her daughter are 
about to leave “‘ Cedarcroft” and make their 
permanent home in this city. 

e+e Mr. Gladstone is seventy years of ege, 
He entered Parliament forty-seven years ago. * 





° 

Mr. Gzonex J. Romanns, of London, has 
distinguished himself by his recent work in 
physiology, particularly that of the nervous 
system of the jelly fishes. In some recent dis- 
cussions on the intellect of brutes going on in 
Nature he, in common with several othet 
naturalists, takes the ground, in the following 
language, that the intelligence of animals dif- 
fers rather in degree than in kind from that of 
man: “Now, far from it being ‘ perfectly cer> 
tain’ that animals possess mental faculties, 
differing in kind from our own, it seems to me 
that, if we except the so-called ‘horning in- 
stinct’ as a faculty, about which as yet we 
know very little, it is ‘perfectly certain’ that 
there is no other faculty presented by brutes 
which is not also presented by man. It is the 
converse proposition that is more difficult to 
combat—viz., that man possesses faculties of 
mind which appear ‘at first sight to differ in 
kind from anything thatis presented by ant- 
mals.” On the other hand, while he deems it 
almost superfluous to “‘ prove” that man pos 
sesses instincts or inherited habits in common 
with animals, he states that he has never at 
tempted to prove that animals possess self- 
consciousness or introspect ‘on, in common with 
man; but expressly states his belief *‘ that 
these, the highest faculties of mind, may be, 
as the theory of evolution would lead us to 
expect they ought té be, confined to the high- 
est product of psychological development.” 
Still, he maintains that it can be proved that 
animals possess abstract thought of the inferi- 
or order he explains in his article,and the phe- 
nomena of dreaming, which is presented by sev- 
eral animals, would seem sufficient proof that 
someanimals, at least, possess a tolerably well 
developed imagination. 


....Every one will be glad to hear that our 
opticians, Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, 
have received the order from the Russian 
Government for the object-glass of the new 
telescope of the Pulkowa Observatory. The 
mounting is to be made in Europe, probably 
by the Repsolds. The object-glass is to be 30 
inches in diameter, which is considerably 
larger than any now in existence. Among 
these, the Newhall telescope, of 25 inches, in 
England, aud the Washington and McCormick 
glasses, of 26 inches, in this country, now stand 
at the head ; though the Vienna telescope, at 
present building by Grubb, of Dublin, is to be 
28 inches. For the glass, simply mounted in 
ite cell, without tube or appliances of any 
kind, the Clarks are to receive $32,000; and 
a time of three anda half years is allowed, 
two years for the production of the discs 
(which will have to be imported from Europe) 
and a year and a half for the working of the 
lenses. There is a sort of poetical justice in 
the way matters have turned out, which is very 
amusing. A few years ago, just before Weisse, 
the astronomer of the Vienna Observatory, was 
in this country, Struve had announced from 
Pulkowa the discovery of a minute companion 
to the bright star, Procyon. The astronomers 
at Washington were unable to see it, and this 
circumstance is said to have convinced Weisse 
of the inferiority of Clark's object-glasses, and 
to have decided him to confide the order for 
his instrument to Grubb, of Dublin. A yearor 
two later the Russian astronomer bad to an- 
nounce that his supposed discovery was a mis- 
take; and now he comes to the Clarks him- 
self for a new and more powerful instrument, 


...-The study of orchids has received re- 
newed interest since the publication of Mr. 
Darwin’s book on their fertilization. It ts 
known that a large number receive pollen only 
through insect aid; but this fact has led to 
other considerations. Some species on which 
insects are rarely seen have perfect fruit from 
almost every flower; and again some which 
seem freely visited by bees or insects seed but 
rarely. Further, it is noted that those which 
produce seed freely do not seem to propa- 
gate themselves more rapidly than those 
which seed but rarely, and depend on off- 
sets for the increase. The seeds, in fact, rarely 
germinate ; and, hence, where there is a de- 
mand for the roots by florists, the “locality,” 
as the botanists call it, soon disappears. From 
these and other ambiguities in the life history 
of orchids, their study still attracts intelligent 
botanists. At one of the recent meeti of 


before they were mature; and, there- 
insects 'y ‘ ’ what- 


ever on crose- 
. --Btrong evidence has been adduced by 
Professor Victor Meyer, of Zurich, in his ex- 
riments on h gases, to prove that at ex- 
tie h peratures chlorine is sep> 
arated fatoiwo clomenta 
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Tae Ohurch Missionary Intelligencer prints 
eome interesting letters from members of {ts 
new mission at Mpwapwa, ion the Has from 
Zanzibar to the great lakes of Central Africs. 
E. J. Baxter, M.\D., writes of a visit:to the 
Ugogo country, which lies between Mpwapwa 
end Unyanyembe, in the direction of. Lake 
Nyanza. He says the population of the Ugogo 
country is numerous and easily accessibie: 
Both chief and people desire a white teacher, 
and Dr. Baxter hopes the Society will sce ite 
way clear to send them one. ‘The place is high 
and healthy. The people are very supersti+ 
tious ; but that is not a bad omen. They ssy 
if a white teacher were sent them many 
of the Masai and other neighboring tribes 
would come and settle amongst them. The 
only drawbacks are the presence of the teetse 
fly and lack of good water three months in the 
year. Owing to the former, no oxen or sheep 
ean be kept, The water has tobe brought 
froma spring ata distance during a fourth of 
theyear. At Mausassa (Dr. Baxter does not 
aay how far it is from Ugogo) flocks are numer- 
ous, and Dr. Baxter recommends it as the site 
for the proposed station. It is on the route to 
the interior, and the people are alive to their 
privilege of demanding “ mahongo,”’ or tribute. 
As it ‘s intended» to make the station at 
Mpwapwa ae nearly self-sustaining as possible, 
its members; like the Meravian missionaries, 
try toseupport themselves by agriculture. Of 
the original party, of four two remain—the 
physician, Dr. Baxter, and Mr. Last, the ma- 
son. Mr. Gopplestone, the carpenter, lately 
went on to the Lake. Dr. Baxter says they 
have 25 acres under cultivation and a stock of 
fowls, sheep, goate, and oxen. In a@ letter 
dated April 18th, 1879, Dr. Baxter writes : 

“Some days ago a large number of slaves— 
upward of two hundred, I am told—passed 
through Mpwapwa. They consisted for ‘the 
most part of women and children, and there 
were five gangs of strong men inchains, They 
were for the most part the property of four 
Arabs, who accompanied thém, the remainder 
belonging to the chief of Bagamoyo. On near- 
ing Mpwapwa, they were divided into compa- 
nies, each in charge of an Arab. They were 
evidently much afraid of our going down and 
liberating the captives; for, instead of camp- 
ing and foraging here, as is the custom when 
food is plentiful, as at present; they sneaked 
through as quickly as possible, avoiding the 
usual paths and screéning’ themselves behind 
the tall maize or mtama.’ Had I not been’ pre- 
viously informed of their ap h, ‘and after- 
ward of their arrival, by natives and others, I 
would not have seenany of them. Those I 
saw were through the telescope, and the slaves 
escaped my notice. I obtained the names of 


the and sent them to Dr. Kirk, the cone 
sul at Zanzibar, They came from Unyan- 
yembe.”’ 


A month later Dr, Baxter wrote that Mr. Last 
had brought in forty or fifty freed slaves from 
Mombasa and Bishop Steere’s Mission, and 
they agreed to form a settlement in Mpwapwa 
and cultivate their own gardens, and do, eftera 
while, the industrial work of the station, for 
pay. Writing on the thirteenth of June, he 
said that when slave caravans pass through 
Mpwapwa some of the slaves nearly always 
escape and go straight to the Mission, and it 
is not often that the Arabs ask for them. 


“On May 22nd an Arab slave caravan 
arrived ; but, as usual, to avoid notice, the 
slaves had been unchained before sighting our 
station. At night, however, hearing’that they 
were being rechained; I went down, with two 
or three Mission boys to see them. Seein 
them in chains, I spoke to the Arab and tol 
him [ was sorry to find them this fastened: 
He answered that they were free people; but 
had committed theft, murder, etc. shortly 
after left‘him and went outside the camp and 
inquired. particulars from pagazi, etc, Pres 
ently I heard the slaye-chain jingling, and.one 
of the lads, re-entering the fence, saw a gan 
near a hut. He spoke to them, ‘und’ m4 
réturned, saying they wanted to eome up to our 
station. I entered the fence, and, seeing them 
alone, told him to show them the way, Pres- 
ently the cry was raised: ‘Where is the slave- 
gang?’ Iwas ‘wafting alone outside, to pre- 
vent pursuit, and,'on the Arab with his men 
coming outside, id inquired how many slave- 
gangs they had. He denied that there were 
any and asked me to return the pédple who- 
had ran away. I held him in conversation till 
the slaves were in safety, and then asked, him 
to come rpent see Mr. Last, as he knew the 
language better than T did. After a little hest- 
tation, he did so, I going pnd ahead. 
During the conversation which followed the 
Arabs contradicted themselves, as theythought 
it to their advantage, sometimes denying and 
at other times asserting that those in the chains 
were their slaves. But they departed, with a 
heavy sigh, without them.” , 


.»..The mails from Japan brought, some 
time ago, news of a decision by the British 
Consular Courtin Fuh-chan, in the Wu-shih- 
Shuan Chapel case, adverse to the missionaries, 
We have not referred to it until now, because 
we could not do so intelligently without fuar- 
ther information in regard to the decision: 
Suit was. brought a year or so ago by the 
trustees of a temple on Wa-shih-Shuan for a 
writ of ejectment against the Rev. J. R, Wolfe, 
of the Church Missionary Society. ‘The Chi- 
nese mandarins contended that the mission had 
rising of the populace against the mission was 


|the people the importance of keep 
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due to the ’ The mission 
had occupied ears, and, as 
the location was a véry ddvantageous one, of- 
fers of large sums of monty from the marida- 
rine to vdcate it before the beginning’ of the 
puit-were tefused. The Rev. Nathan Sites, of 
Fub-chan, gives the pointe of the decision, as 
follows: 1.'*¢Om the debds of 1866 no case Was 
made out, and all‘costs (én this section of the 
petition) tobe paid by the pléintiffs (the Chi- 
hese). '2: The wording of the deeds of 1867; 
judged by the lex loci, the law of the place, will 
not permit the landlord to redeem the property 
for the purpose of renting to othérs as long as 
Mr. Wolfe pays the rent ; ‘but will permit them 
to redeem it if (bona fide) needed forthe use of 
the temple. 8. No evidence has béen brought 
forward to show that the plaintiffs need the 
property for present use, hence; it is to continue 
in ‘the possession of Mr. Wolfe’ during his 
natural life-time, subject to the ‘above condl- 
tions; but if the plaintiffs bring proof of a 
bona fide need of the property for their own 
use, ‘then, after three months’ notice, 

they shall have possession.” Mr. Sites 

adds that the general impression is that the 

Church Society will have to surrender the 

property, which they have held nearly thirty 

years and which has cost them several thou- 

sand dollars; but he sees one good feature in 

the case. ‘So important a case as this, tried 

before an English judge with en English law- 

yer employed by the Chinese in their defense, 

and the findings of the court being in their 

favor, against an English subject, however dis- 

agtrous the result may seem at the present, 

must in the end have # grand moral effect on 

the Chinese mind.” 

..--The Rev. Mr. Wilson and Mr, Mackay, 
of the Church Society’s Mission in Uganda, 
have been wreeked on the west side of Lake 
Nyanza, in a trip from Kagel to Uganda. 
They beached the “‘ Daisy’ and improvised for 


| theingelvés a ‘shelter. ‘The barbarous people 


showdd ‘them no little kindnéss, providing 


| them the next day with buts. They remained 


a week, repairing their little vessel, subsisting 
on boiled plantains, and then started again for 
the northern end of the lake, which they 
reached without further mishap. King Mtesa 
continues to be most friendly to the miasion- 


aries, He is present at the services in Suabili 


every Sunday, and translates into the Uganda, 
for the benefit of those who do not underatand 


‘that language, The King {s very intelligent 


and js being brought under the influence of 
the missionaries. Some Arab traders haying 
come to Mtesa to buy slaves, offering cloth in 
exchange, Mr. Mackay went to work to circum- 
vent them. He informed Mtesa of the decree 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar against slavery, of 
the cruelties practiced on ‘the slaves, and gave 
a lecture on physiology, asking why such ap 
organism as the human body should be sold 


| for'a tag of cloth. The result was, Mtesa in- 


dignantly rejected the Arabs’ offer,and made 
a decree forbidding any person in Uganda to 


| sella slave, on pain of death. The King has: 


also forbidden traffic on Sunday and is seri- 
ously considering how the evils of polygamy 
may be cured. 


...-The cannibals of New Britain are im- 
proving—so the Wesleyan missionaties find— 
on closer acquaintance. They have not shown 
the slightest sign of.a desire to feast on mis- 
sionaries since Mr. Brown gave them such a 
severe punishment. The Rev. B. Danks, one 
of his colleagues, writes from Kabakadai that 
lie likes the people and the work and the coun- 
try. ‘We have,’ he says,’ ‘great influence: 
over the native mind alreaily. Since I have 
been here I have endeavored to impress upon 

° the Sab- 

bath Day holy, and I may safely say that there. 
is less work done now on Sunday than when I 
first. came, If they are doing any kind of work 
on Sunday and they see me in the distance, 
they will at once try to hide it. This in itself 
speaks much for the influence which we are. 
gaining over them. They are not afraid to 
trust us, for they come about our new honse 
without arms of any description; whereas, when 
we came here, every man carried his spear, or 
club, or tomahawk. They believe our word 
and treat us with ci By, On the whole, our 
‘mission bids fair to ecessful and we live 
in’ the constant expectation’ of the ‘manifesta- 
tion of God’s'presence in our midst.”’ 


...-Boudinot ©. Atterbury, M. D., of New 
| York, sailed last week Saturday, from San 
Francisco, for Peking, China, He, goes out as 
| medical, missionary, under, the care of the 

i nsary, 
tb aroury bas stsied at” ale Colfene and 
in Hurope aud tas traveled extensively” Tt is 


to be hoped that his purpose to founda hospi+ 
tal in Peking will prove a success, 

..»»The Mennonites are preparing to esteb- 
lish a miasion, in Alaska. §&,,.8; Honry, and 
John Bear, of that denomination, were at Sit- 


ca’ last ‘spring, 100king for @ sultable' place to 
rn pf ty Bong yTndians:’ tn" May 
e for the Island’ 


af; 
miles west of Sitka and sixteen 
hundred miles from San Franciseo, where they 









LESSON, FOR. SEPTEMBER 28th. 
"QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THe lessons of the quarter have followed no 
special onder, except that of the books of the 
Now, Testement.: Previous years have been 
devoted to. the Gospels and Acts. This quarter 
has considered selected passages from Paul’s 
Epistles, These have not followed the history 
of Paul's life, as the epistles in. the New Testa- 
ment are mot arranged chronologically; but 
more in the order of the length of the epistles, 
a9 Hebrews, though popularly spoken of as one 
of Paul’s Epistles, was:probably not written by 
him and:does not, like his Epistles, bear any- 
where his name. 

Paul's Epistles were written for the purpose 
of instructing, his, disciples in the Christian 
graces. They. are addressed to believers, and 
not to. unbelievers. It follows, then, that the 
lessons of the, past quarter are on the graces 
which,should adorn the Christian character or 
the duties and privileges which belong to him. 
The first lesson is on a believer's ‘‘Peace with 
God”—a peace which {s fixed and sure, which 
no persecution can disturb; a peace which is 


| founded on a good hope, and that hope on the 


wondrous love of Jésus Christ, who will keep us. 
If'he ‘had for us such unspeakable love as 


'to die for us, much more will he now keep us. 
The second lesson is on “The Security of | 
' Believers.” In more impaasiqned language the 
_ Apostle repeats the assurance of the first les- 


sou, and shows that no possible assault of 
earth, death, or hell ons disturb him who is 
buflt on Christ. The third lesson {is a pane- 


| gytic of Christian love, showing how superior 
‘itis to dll other graces. Other gifts may make 
| a greater show ; but the best of all gifts is love 


in the heart, greater than faith and hope. The 


fourth lesson is on “‘ Victory oyer Death.” If 
‘there be a future life, a resurrection of the 
just; 1f death ts not the end, but is the begin- 
‘ning of gloty, then we may 

D 


well stand unmoy- 
able, abounding ‘alway fn the ‘work of the 
Lord. The aiid tesios is on ‘‘ The Ministry of 
Reconciliation.” It presents the stresa that 
rests upon Christians to preach the Gospel 
and tobe ambassadors for Christ. The sixth 
lesson is on “The Fruit of the Spirit,” and 
shows how all graded are produced by Divine 
Grace, The seventh lesson is on “The Christian 
Armor,” and enumerates the various mighty 
hélps by which the Christian gains his victories. 
These are the girdle, breastplate, helmet, 
sandale, aud shield, The scholar. can, repeat 
them all, The eighth, lesson. is on ‘The Mind 
of Christ,’’ and is one of the most important. 
of the series, showing. the supreme obligation 
of self-abnegation for others, Obrist made 
himself of no reputation, emptied himself of 
all bis glory; and so we should be willing to 
give up every pleasure, if we can only, bless 
others. And so we may, also have part in 
Christ’s wonderful exaltation. The ninth les- 
son is on ‘‘ Practical Religion.’’ It shows how 
we should live in the, common relations of life 
—as parents and children, as husbands and 
wives, as servants and masters—all being done 
in the name of Jesus, with grateful hearts 
toward God. The tenth lesson ison ‘‘ The 
Coming of the Lord.” It gives assurance that 
no lot on earth can be more blessed than that, 
of the, dead who :heve died inthe Lord, We 
need not be concerned about them. Christ, has 
them in his keeping and,they are the first to 
enjoy the resurrection. The eleventh lesson is, 
on ‘‘The Christian in, the World.’) It, shows 
what ig the Christian’a proper relation to 
money, to which he must,not be aslave. Money 
must not be eagerly sought as the greatest 
good, The,greed after money and the abuse of 
it are a root of all evil. The twelfth lesson is 
on ‘‘ The Christian Citizen.’’ We learn from it 
that the believer, though his citizenship is 
above, yet does not neglect the ordinary duties 
to the state, binding on all men. It also shows 
that the preacher must preach and thé believer 
practice and mafntain good works. Piety to- 
ward God is ‘not enough without honesty to- 
ward men and patriotism toward the state. 

cc 


Tue Ohbautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle is growing, we are glad to say, 
very rapidly. The entries for the class of 
1882 have been about 8,000 and names’ 
for the class of 1883 are coming in by 
hundreds and thousands. The regula? course 
of the C. L. 8. C. is four years, and its 


dent’s outlook, ‘There, are also special, courses 
more adyanced, successful examipations. in, 
which entitle the student, to, so..many. addi- 
tional seals on, his, diploma, The, regular. 


low. Dae matiagers 
make nothing. Itis eJabor.of 1 yal them, 
e Nad as 
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aim is to give, to everybody who desires it |; 
and who cannot go to college the college, stu- 


course of study, regui minutes.» day, and. | 
eae ener wu 
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ALLISON, Rosert, North Star ch., Chicago, 
M., resigns. Boas 

ALMY, Samurt B., Matteawan, N. Y., died 

' recently. 

BENTLEY, E. D., Norwalk, Conn., called to 
Portchester, N.Y.’ 

CLARK, C. W., Springfield, accepts call to 
Berlin, Ml. 

EASTERBROOK, Gorham, ord, at Amherst, N. 
i. 

FULLER, H. C., Kilbourn, Wis., resigns. 

GREENE, Jonny, ord. at Waterford, N. Y. 

HENDRICKSON, G. F., Fairview, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Yorktown,,N. Y. . 

HILL, D. J., president Lewisburg University, 
ord. at Lewisburg, Penn. 

HOBBS, C. A., Mason City, Ill., resigns. 

HURT, JeREmi4H, ord. at Lone Star, Kan. 

MOREHOUSE, L. C., settles at Annawan, Ml: 

STIFLER, J. M., D. D., Hamilton, N. Y., called 
to First ch., New Haven, Conn. 

we 8. E., Monticello Prairie, Wis., re- 








OONGREGATIONAL,. 


BATES, J. A., Wolcott, accepts call to Barton 
Landing, Vt. 


BEACH, D. N., Westerly, R. 1, called to 
Wakefield, Mass. 


| BLANCHARD, A., closes his labors at Old 


Town, Me. 


| COLTON, A. M., Easthampton, Mass., resigns. 


COPPING, BERNARD, ord. at Dunstable, Mass. 


CRANE, Epwakp C., ord. at Holden, Me. 
CURTISS, M., supplies Robbiuston and Red 
each, Me. 


Dz CAMP, A. F., South Egremont, declines 
call to ‘Dalton, Mass. Be , ‘ 

DUNLAP, 8. H., Charlestown, N. H., resigns. 

FOSTER, F. H., North Reading, Mass., goes 
to Europe for two years’ study. 

HADDEN, ARCHIBALD, closes his labors at 
Abbott Village, Me. 

HAEEA, A., closes his labors at Norwich, Ver- 
mont. 

JONES, Cuarves, Saxonville, removes to Tol- 
land, Mass. 

LOVE, A. L., declines call to Southboro, Mass. 

MAYNE, N., Jamestown, Wis., resigns. 

PATTON, Wit, D.D., died perenge j 
Sept. 9th, at New Haven, Conn., aged 81. 
He had just returned from Europe. 

SEYMOUR, Cuares R., Newburyport, called 
to Winchester, Mass. 


WALKER, H. D., Bridgewater, Mass., resigus. 
LUTHERAN. 
CROLL, I. G., accepts call to Womelsdorf, 
‘Penn. 


OROUSBE, J. C., Tiffin, O., resigns. 
HAY, Lewis, removes from Washington, D. 
., to Grafton, W. Va. 
SWENSON, C. A., ord. at Chicago, Ill. 
RANSEEN, M. C., Ottumwa, lowa, called to 
Chicago, Il. 


DNER, R.. F., inst. over St. Luke’s 
wep hiladelphia, Penn, ‘ 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, Joun R., Rochester, N. Y., called to 
Evansville, Ind. 

DUNN, J. B., Boston, Mass., accepts call to 
Bethany ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


‘HAIR, Samuuy G., accepts call to Youngs- 


town, O, 

HENDERSON, Wutu14m R., accepts call to 
Neponset, Iowa. 

HILLS, Cuiarenck E., called to Madison- 
ville, O. 


| JOHNSON, Herrick, D.D., Auburn Sem., de- 


~~ call to Classon-ayenuech,, Brooklyn, 


MOORE, JostaH, M 
Clinton, Mo. 


NANE, Henny L., accepts call to Huntington, 


ib, Tll., pts call to 





RUTHERFORD, Joun, Millerstown, 
accepts call to Lonaconing, Penn. 

SHEARER, F. A., D,.D., West Liberty, lowa, 
accepts call to Colfax, Ind, 

STANLEY, T. J., Jordan, Minn., resigns. 

THORNTON, N, W., supplies West Liberty, 
owa, 

YOUNG, Joun C., called to Cameron and 

‘)\ Lathrop, Mo. 


Penn., 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
DAVENPOR!’, JenomE A., becomes mission- 
ary in Diocese of Fond du J.ac, Wis. 

GORY, Epwarp §., accepts call to St. 
artin’s Parish, Hanover Co,, Va. 
JENKINS, P. G., accepts call to Hope, Ark. 


JOYCE, Joun Jax, Georgetown, D. C., re- 


signs. 


MURPHY, REGINALD, removes to Claymont, 
el. 


TELLER, ‘Groren 8., Mount Morris, N. Y., 
resigns. 


| WINGATE, J. C,, Atlanta, accepts call. to 


Rome, Ga. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


| BREADEN, J. 8., called to Mt. Pleasant, Penn. 


CAMPBELL, J. C., Sixth ch.,’ Philadelphia, 
Penni, recently. ’ 
FERGUSON, J. A, called to Knoxville, Iowa. 
McBRIDE, 8. W., ordi and: inst. at Olena, Il. 
PRINGLE, J. V., inst. at Clayton, Dl. : 
SHAW, J.8.; ord: at’ Braddock’s: Field, Penn. 
bee ~~ one M., aceepts call to Buena Vista, 























September 18, 1879.] 
School und Gollege. 


THE new Chinese professor at Harvard has 
established himself in what is known as the 
Hospital Building, near Holmes Field, in Cam- 
bridge. His family consists of ‘his wife, six 
children, servant, and interpreter—Chin-Tin- 
Sing. ‘It is due to the efforts of Mr. Francis 
P. Knight, of this city, United States consul at 
New Chwang, China,” says the Boston Adver- 
tiser, “‘ that Professor Kun-Huais here. When 
Mr. Knight was at home, in the early part of 
1877, he proposed to President Eliot the estab- 
lishment of a professorship of Chinese at Har- 
vard. In a letter to the president, written 
February 22d, 1877, Mr. Knight represented it 
as being very advantageous for young men in 
commercial life who would be likely to engage 
in business with the East to have a speaking 
familiarity with the Chinese language. Pres- 
ident Eliot listened to the suggestion ; and, to 
act with more discernment, counsel was taken 
of Boston merchants engaged in the Chinese 
trade. A-letter was sent to Mr. Knight by the 
president, stating his harmony with the views, 
and copies of these letters are in Professor 
Kun-Hua’s possession. Subsequently the Har- 
vard University Corporation, having agreed to 
the views of Mr. Knight and the merchants, 
and the necessary money for a limited trial of 
the plan having been raised by private sub- 
scription, authorized Mr. Knight to engage a 
competent instructor, acting as agent for them. 
There the matter rested for a while, and it be- 
gan to be supposed that nothing would come 
of it, when a dispatch was received from Mr. 
Knight that the professor had been engaged.” 





.---Since the last week in August the fol- 
lowing colleges have begun the fall term, in 
the order named: Bates; Colby University; 
Dartmouth; Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege; St, Lawrence University ; Pennsylvania 
State College; North Carolina University; 
Williams, Hamilton, Lafayette, Hobart, Ken- 
yon, Western Reserve, Hillsdale, Washington 
and Jefferson, Delaware, and Pennsylvania 
Colleges; Vermont, Wisconsin, 8t. Louis, 
Lehigh, and Vanderbilt Universities; Prince- 
ton, Yale, Middlebury, Amherst, Trinity, 
Racine, Wesleyan, and Madison Universities; 
Union, Tufts, and St. John’s (Annapolis) Col- 
leges; Brown, Boston, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Wesleyan 
Universities. Rutgers College willopen on the 
23d, Michigan University on the 24th, Harvard 
and Mississippi Universities on the 25th, and 
Bowdoin Cotlege-on-the 2th... The Law.and 
Medical Schools of Columbia, New York, 
Michigan, and Virginia Universities begin on 
the first week of October. 


....The University of Berlin has 2,886 stu- 
dents, the philosophical department being the 
most largely attended. There are, besides, 
1,577 persons from various academies and 
schools who have the privilege of attending 
the University lectures. Great Britain sends 
ten students and America thirty-three ; five of 
whom are in the theological department. 
While this University has such professors as 
Von Ranke, the historian; Zeller, author of 
the “‘ History of Philosophy”; Helmholtz, Lep- 
sius, Mommeen, Curtius, and Weber, it will 
not want for students. 


....The scheme of instruction in cookery in 
the London Board Schools provides for the 
giving to the older girls in certain schools at 
least twelve lessons in practical cookery, the 
lessons to be given upon one half-day in each 
week. The instructor is appointed by the 
Board and receives a yearly salary of $300. 
Twenty-one of the London schools are to have 
kitchens; five are now in actual operation. 
There is no waste, as the food cooked is sold. 


....Of the students at the Chinese Mission in 
Hartford five are about to enter the Yale aca- 
demical department, three the scientific de- 
partment, two Columbia College, and one 
each Amherst College, the Boston School of 
Technology, and Troy Polytechnic Institute. 


....At the recent Oxford local examinations 
2,163 candidates were examined, 751 of this 
number being seniors. Five hundred and forty 
of them passed, among them being 229 girls, 
Of the 1,412 juniors 859 were successful, 211 
being girls. 


-»»sMany of the colored students at Leland 
University, New Orleans, are earning the means 
to pay for their education by doing any work 
they can. Some saw wood, some act as waiters 
and janitors, and some mend shoes. 


-..-Matthew Vassar and John Guy Vassar 
have decided to erect for Vassar College, at 
Poughkeepsie, a new laboratory, at a cost of 
ten thousand dollars. 


--»:The annual convention of' the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Fraternity will be held with the 
Dartmouth College Chapter the first week in 
October, 


.++:The fall term at Andover, Thoslogiea 


Seminary has opened with an unusually larg 
attendance, it is said, 








Pebbles. 
A FEMALS elephant is known by the size of 
her trunk. , 


+... Kansas School-teacher : ‘‘Where does our 
grain go tot’? ‘Into the hopper.” ‘‘ What 
hopper?’ “Grasshopper,” triumphantly shout- 
eda scholar. 


jee The following appears on a Chinaman’s 
sign out in Denver: ‘“‘Wa Kee, Headache 
Medicine and Black Téa, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Washing and Ironing, Sewing on Buttons and 
Mending.” 


.--.The Rev. Mr. ——— was ounce called 
upon to marry a man to his fourth wife, As 
he approached the couple, he said: ‘‘ Please to 
rise.’”? The man wiggled about in his chair a 
moment, and finally spoke: ‘*‘We’ve usually 
sot.”’ 





...-A vender of the newly-patented celluloid 
collar, says the Danbury News, was somewhat 
startled in the Arcade, the other day, by hav- 
ing a countryman come up and inquire for 
‘fone of them air variloid collars, that don’t 
wilt.” 


oe--Aunt Tabitha: “Tell your mamma, Ro- 
sie, I said you were a very good girl, for bring- 
ing the letters around so carefully.” Rose: 
‘‘ Yes, Aunt Tabitha ; and I’ll tell her I don’t 
ask you for a shilling, because she told me 
not to.” 


-s.-Small boy to his maternal relative: 
**Mamma, [ should think that if [ was made 
of dust I would get muddy inside when I 
drink.” Quite right, 8. B. ; quite right. And 
if you drink too much, you may fall down and 
get muddy outside too. 


...-This idea of the biggest head knowing 
the most is all nonsense. The mastodon had 
the biggest head of his time; and yet he didn’t 
know enough to go into the urk out of the 
rain and be saved. The mosquito, with scarce- 
ly any head at all, was wiser. 


.---In the opinion of the Journal des Debats, 
‘*knownothingisme ’’ has not disappeared from 
American politics. It states that ‘‘ knownoth- 
ingisme’’ has recently caused the people of 
California to say that the Chinese must go, and 
the people of New York to say that “‘ the Jews 
must go.” Emigrants should, therefore, not 
always expect a welcome, thinks the Journal, 


..--Give your poultry double rations, in view 
of. Thankegiving....If intended for market, 
keep them well supplied witd gravel. It helps 
to digest their food. There is nothing 
that so liberally repays investment. Gravel 
can be got for the hauling and brings a shil- 
ling a pound when sold as poultry. The farmer 
who sells a chicken with empty gizzard has 
mistaken his calling. 


...-A man named Phelps,in Cumberland 
County, Ky., has named his children as fol- 
lows: Robert Goderich Channing DeAusbrey 
Phelps, Quitman Fremont Iturbide Cadwalla- 
der Phelps, Belchis Zenobia Semiramis Phelps, 
James Richard Augustus Phelps, Bothenia Per- 
melia Melvina Phelps, Esau Mahurshal Alhash- 
bar Phelps, Dionysius Edric Robert Turner 
Phelps, Thompson Baker Sampson Boanerges 
Phelps. 


....A Mr. Hawthorne, who went from New 
York recently to Cincinnati, had an adventure 
on Broadway in that city worth relating. ‘‘ Set- 
ting off his very handsome dress,” gays the 
Cincinnati Commercial, ‘‘was a $600 diamond pin, 
the diameter of which was about half an inch. 
While sauntering up Broadway, he stopped in 
front of Haggerty’s produce establisiment, 
and bent over a pile of cuops to watch the 
antics of some of the chickens, which were 
feeding. The diamond caught the eye of » 
silly fowl, a hen, of course, and, darting its 
head between the laths, it seized the gem. 
Unfortunately, the fastening was not what it 
should be, and asharp jerk tore it loose. The 
hen swallowed the diamond, and Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s attempt to catch it gave it such a 
fright that it rushed among the other chickens 
and lost its identity, so far as he was con- 
cerned. He went into the store to complain, 
and was delayed somewhat. When he came 
out again, the coops had all been moved, and 
Hawthorne could not even recognize the $600 
one. A conference was held with Mr. Hag- 
gerty, and it was agreed that the only way to 
make sure of the jewel was to kill all the 
chickens in all the coops. This was not a 
great undertaking, for the house supplies 
hotels with dressed chickens, and would not 
have much trouble in disposing of the lot. 
So Haggarty agreed that if he was allowed 
twenty-five cents a dozen for killing imme- 
diately he would find the diamond: The 
coope were carried to the dressing-room, and 
the seventy-two dozen chickens were killed. 
The 858th chicken had the -diamond carefully 
stowed away inside, and Mr. Hawthorne 
gladly paid $18 for the kflling ‘aiid $10 to the 
woman who found the diamond.”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Piterature, 

The prompt mention th owr Wat of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for ali volumes received. The interests af 
our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
Sor further notice. 


“HAWORTH’S.”* 


THosE who read ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” 
will take up Mrs. Burnett's second novel, 
‘‘ Haworth’s,” which has been completed as 
a serial in Soribner’s Monthly and now ap- 
pears in book form, with the expectation 
of being treated to much enjoyment; and 
they will not be disappointed. The book is 
a fascinating story from the first page to 
the last one. Its scenes are laid in a manu- 
facturing town in Lancashire, England, 
and with two exceptions its characters are 
all from the ranks of the laboring people. 
There is scarcely any plot, and the interest 
and fascination are made to depend on the 
personages and the numerous dramatic situ- 
ations through which they are constantly 
passing. It is, of course, only literary tal- 
ent—or perhaps we may call it genius—of 
the first order that is capable of pro- 
ducing this kind of a novel; but, having 
said this much, we hope admiring readers 
will pardon us if we say that the book is 
like a splendid picture, which it will not do 
to approach too closely or look at in too 
strong alight. In other words, we have not 
been able to find that it will bear a slow, 
studied second reading, such as all novels cer- 
tainly must bear that are to have any great 
lasting popularity. Moreover, we are not 
quite ready to agree, with some enthusiastic 
admirers, that the author is the equal of the 
first of living novelists. She may be some 
time; but she will have to learn something 
more still about her art, and give us assur- 
ance that she has a wider range of vision, 
before it can be so definitely settled that she 
has produced or can produce a work on a 
par with ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 

Mrs. Burnett’s greatest talent is to con- 
ceive dtamatic situations. In fact, we fancy 
that her conception of a novel begins by 
conceiving these first, next the thread that 
is to bind them together, and then the char- 
acters, The rapidity with which the reader 
is’ carried from One to another of these 
strong situations captivates him for the time 
being; but when it is all over and the book 
is put down, there is not much left to re- 
flect about or to draw us back to the people 
again. There is nothing that has moved us 
very much or excited our sympathy. Ha- 
worth we remember as a triumph of matter 
over mind—one who is always swearing and 
bringing his fist down solid for the sake of 
emphasis. We have been made to see the 
man only in action; and when the action is 
concluded he slips away from us, without 
leaving any strong impression, The Mur- 
dochs are capital creations; but only half 
presented. Only a glimpse is allowed of 
the father, the disappointed old inventor, 
with his model not finished; the wife never 
becomes a real personage in the story; and 
the son, a genius like his father and an ec- 
centric among the working folk around 
him, the author does not bring out into the 
sharp outline she leads the reader to ex- 
pect. Christian Murdoch is scarcely more 
than a name, and it was certainly a fatal 
mistake in art to bring her forward at the 
very last moment, as the one with whom we 
are to take our final adieu. Haworth, Miss 
Ffrench, her father, and Hilary Murdoch 
have somehow evaded us and made their 
escape in the last chapter; and it is they in 
whom we are interested. After months of 
struggle, conflict, and life in real earnest, it 
is not satisfying to see these people hasten 
to depart, each his own way, as though all 
that had happened wasa mere episode in 
their lives. 

That which seems to be lacking most in 
Mrs. Burnett’s work is complete develop- 
ment. She is always in too great haste to 
reach the end she has in view. Her style is 
rough and hurried, like the following sen- 
tences: ‘‘ He could think of nothing to say. 
He was never very ready of speech. He 
bowed with an uncertain air, and almost 
immediately wandered off to the other end 
of the room, holding a lily in his hand. 
He began to turn over the pages.of a book 
of engravings,” etc. Then many of the 


+“ Hawonrn’s.” By Frances Hopgsox Burxerr. 1 
Bete 12mo, pp 874. Cloth. New York: Charles 
Sort0ner’s Bons, 





chapters of the book are, bare, skeletons; 
the sequence in the movements is very lit- 
tle thought of; and the actiofi’ and life of 
the whole depend too much on snatches of 
dialogue between some two of the ‘charac- 
ters, for more than two at one time the 
author is not equal to, There is not 
enough filling in to create symmetry in the 
whole or even proportion of time; nor suf- 
ficient subjective writing to produce a 
strong acquaintance with the people whose, 
actions excite curiosity. Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of the completion of 
the old inventor’s model. After this has 
been dwelt on at some length, and we have 
come to consider it as almost an impossibil- 
ity, we are suddenly told that it.¢s finished. 
Scarcely anything has led up to this, Itis 
not even hinted that Murdoch hit upon the 
missing clue by chance, Then there is the 
great failure and downfall of Haworth’s 
Works, bringing in their train the over 
throw of all his plans; yet no idea is given 
that anything iscoming. The ruin is sim- 
ply stated in a few words by Haworth, and 
then the conclusion is reached by a short 
cut. Itisintimated that much excitement 
prevailed in the village; but the reader will 
have to create the disturbance independent- 
ly for himself. He will also have to im- 
agine what sort of a man Haworth was as 
he sat concealed in the private office of the 
“broken” bank during the day his incensed 
depositors were searching for him. We are 
told, to be sure, that he wanted to commit 
suicide; but we are not made to see him or 
to participate in what may be supposed to 
be taking place. HKven the author's keen 
sense of the dramatic seems to have failed 
her here, and she resorts to some medita- 
tions by Murdoch, six or seven pages further 
on: ‘‘ When he heard the story of the pistol 
and the key, his first thought was of the 
silence of the great place at night—the 
deadness of it and the sense of desolation it 
brought. It was a terrible thing to remem- 
ber this, and then picture a ruined man 
standing alone in the midst of it, a pistol in 
his hand and only the low light burning.” 
ee 


RaRELY does one come across 8o excellent 
a short biography as is Professor John Morley’s 
of Hdrnund Burke, in Harper & Brothers’ series 
of “ English Men of Letters.”” It is written in 
the author’s clear, straightforward style, pre- 
sents a vivid portraiture of Burke, a good con- 
ception of his contemporaries and the times, 
and deals sparingly with long critical reflec- 
tions. Professor Morley thinks that Burke's 
works will be read more during the next twen- 
ty years than they have been within the whole 
of the last eighty years, because there are cer 
tain dominant conceptions in the region of 
natural science which are bringing men round 
to a way of looking at society for which 
Burke’s maxims are particularly suited. Since 
his death, as during his life, opinion as to the 
place to which he is entitled among the em- 
inent men of his country has touched every 
extreme. Tories have extolled him as the 
saviour of Europe; Whigs have detested him 
as the destroyer of his party. One undiscrim- 
inating panegyrist, says Professor Morley, calls 
him the most profound and comprehensive of 
political philosophers that has yet existed in 
the world. Another and more distinguished 
writer insista that he is a resplendent and far. 
seeing rhetorician, rather than a deep and subtle 
thinker. A third thinks that his works cannot 
betoo much studied by Englishmen, if they 
mean either to understand or to maintain 
against ite various enemies, open and con- 
cealed, designing and mistaken, the singular 
constitution of England. A fourth, on the 
contrary, declares that it would be hard to find 
a single leading principle or prevailing senti- 
ment in one-half of these works to which 
something extremely adverse cannot be found 
in the other half. A fifth calls him one of the 
greatest men and, Bacon alone excepted, the 
greatest thinker who ever devoted himself to 
the practice of English. politics. A sufficient 
interval has now passed, however, to justly 
consider the value of all these judgments, To 
Professor Morley it seems that “opinion is 
slowly, but without reaction, settling down to 
the verdict that Burke is one of the abiding 
names in English history, not because he either 
saved Europe or destroyed the Whig party, 
but because he added to the permanent consid- 
erations of wise political thought and to the 
maxims of wise practice in great affairs, and 
because he imprints himself upon us with a 
magnificence and elevation of expression that 
places him among the highest masters of liter. 
atare in one of its highest and most command- 
ing eéhses.”” The chapters on “ Burke and his 
Friends” and “ Burke’s Literary Character” 
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tury Professor Morley is one of the best in- 
formed 6f- any English writer. 


-++»Mr,. John Fiske, who is meeting with 
souch success in England just at present as a 
lecturer, has publishedthrough Macmillan & 
Co. a volume of his magazine papers, Darwin- 
tem and other Essays. These include, besides his 
four papers on Darwinism, an able review of 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilization,’’ written by 
Mr. Fiske fifteen or sixteen years since, when he 
held a more favorable opinion of positivism 
than he does now ; an examination of Chauncey 

*Wright’s “ Philosophical Discussions,’’ pub- 
lished three years ago ; the article published in 
the Adlantic Monthly, not long since, on “‘A Libra- 
rian’s Work’’; and papers entitled ‘‘A Crumb 
for the ‘Modern Symposium,’” ‘ What is In- 
spiration ?”’ “‘ Dr. Hammond and the Table-Tip- 
pers,” and ‘“‘The Races of the Danube.’’ Mr. 
Fiske is an able writer on scientific topics, and 
his essays are always noteworthy, not only for 
the abundance of information they are sure to 
contain, but for the very readable style in 
which they are written. He is keen in detecting 
bad logic and sifting fallacies, usually fair in 
his considerations, and successful in discover- 
ing way to present his own views and those of 
the writers with whom he is most in harmony 
fm the best light possible. In his essays on 
Darwin he sees no reason why there should be 
any conflict between science and theology. 
Darwinism,” he says, *‘ may convince us that 
the existence of highly complicated organisms 
is the result of an infinitely diversified aggre- 
gate of circumstances so minute as severally 
to seem trivial or accidental ; yet the consist- 
ent theist will always occupy ap impregnable 
position in maintaining that the entire series, 
in each and every one of its incidents, is an 
immediate manifestation of the creative action 
of God."" He believes, without hesitancy, in 
Darwin's views, and that cumulative evidence 
has already been brought forward in sufficient 
quantity to amount to a satisfactory demon- 
stration that his theory of the origin of species 
is a correct one, 


.. Bthies ; or, Science of Duty, by John Bas- 
esta (@: P. Putnam's Sons), is a life volume 
ed three hundred and eighty-three pages, 
divided into four books. The first is on ‘* Con- 
ditions of Duty ’’; the second on “‘ The Nature 
of Duty’’; the third on “The Forms of Du- 
ties,’ which is again subdivided into “‘ Duties 
to Ourselvew,’’ “ Duties in Relation to our Fel- 
low-men,”’ and “Duties to God’; and the 
fourth on “‘ The Development of Duties.’” The 
author is thoroughly a master of his subject 
and has produced both a speculative and prac- 
tical treatise on ethics that touches all the im- 
portant points involved in the science, and 
brings them before the reader in an exceeding- 
ly lucid and concise manner, The two funda- 
mental features of the book consist in a clear 
analysis and statement of what he styles the 
“Conditions of Duty,” and an equally clear 
development of the nature of duty in applica- 
tion to the several relations in which men ex- 
ist. The work is not a substitute for larger 
and more extended treatises on ethics and 
does not discuss many of the speculative ques- 
tions usually considered in such treatises ; yet 
it brings into a convenient and readable shape 
all the great points in the ‘‘ Science of Duty.” 
We take pleasure in heartily commending it 
to our readers. 


ooeeThe Law of Hotel Life, by R. Vashon 
Rogers, isa duodecimo that, in the form of a 
narrative, gives the law in respect to the 
“Wrongs and Rights of Host and Guest.” 
The plan of the work is to describe the sup- 
posed history of a recently-wedded pair, on 
their bridal tour. Facts and events of various 
kinds are brought into connection with their 
hotel life; and the law in application to these 
facts is so woven into the narrative and sup- 
ported by reference to authorities as to give 
the reader a lively conception of what the law 
is as settied by judicial decisions. This is 
rather a novel way of writing a law-book; yet 
the author has managed to make it both inter- 
esting and instructive. Many amusing inci- 
dents are sketched with a very lively pen, and 
at the same time the one idea of giving “The 
Law of Hotel Life’’ is kept constantly in view. 
The book is a popularized treatise on this law, 
and as such we regard it as a decided success. 
It is a book that anybody can understand and 
read with pleasure, and even the members of 
the legal profession will hardly think of it as 
too popular for their reading. The book is 
published by Sumner, Whitney & Co., of San 
Franciseo; by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 
Boston; and by Jansen, McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago. 

.-A work on Scientific Horse Shoeing, by 
William Russell (Cincinnati, Robert Clark & 
Co.), will be found to be a valuable treatise, 
The author has been a practicing farrier for 
more than forty years and is thoroughly famil- 
lar with what he attempts to teach. The book 
is also carefully illustrated, 


»»»-Ginm & Heath, of Boston, publish, in a 


neat, compact little volume, an excellent trans- 
lation by George Theodore Dippold of Emanuel 
Geibel’s Brunhild: A Tragedy from the Nibelung 
Saga, This poem, though widely read in Ger- 
many, has not been translated into English here- 
tofore. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
Tennyson’s new drama, ‘“‘ Thomas a Becket,” 
is completed. 
The Rev. Dr. Dix is writing a history of 
Trinity Church. 


The Book Trade Sale opened in this city 
Wednesday, September 17th. 


Swinburne has been very ill, and has been 
obliged to visit the southern coast of England 
for the recovery of his health. 


Robinson’s Hpitome of Literature, published 
in Philadelphia, has been purchased by the 
Thterary World, Boston, and will hereafter he 
merged in that journal. 


The first number of the American Art Review, 
under the editorship of Mr. 8. R. Koehler, 
assisted by Messrs. Wm. C. Prime and Charles 
C. Perkins, will be published by Messrs. Estes 
& Lauriat, in November. 


The “ Life of Horace Bushnell,’ mentioned 
two weeks since, has been written by his 
daughter, Mrs. Cheney, of South Manchester, 
Conn., and will be issued at an early date. 
Selections are given in it from his correspond- 
ence. 

The list of D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, for 
the holiday season will be larger and more at- 
tractive than ever before. It includes many 
new juvenile publications in unique forms and 
bindings, in addition to the larger and more 
important books. 


“A Reader’s Hand-book of the American 
Revolution,” a complete descriptive index to 
all the books, pamphlets, and other documents 
relating to the Revolution, has been prepared 
by Justin Winsor, librarian and professor of 
bibliography in Harvard College, and will ap- 
pear in a short time. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son have in press a yol- 
ume of sermons on “ The Limitations of Life,” 
by the Rev. Dr. William A. Taylor ; a volume of 
*Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures,” de- 
livered before the Homiletical Societyin Lon- 
don by the leading bishops and other dignita- 
ries of the English Church; also the “ Life of 
Alexander Duff, D.D.,”” by George Smith, for 
the first edition of which £1,000 was paid the 
author; and a new story by W. H. G. Kingston, 
with Zululand for its fleld— Hendricks the 
Hunter, the Border Farmer,” 


In the library of the late Caleb Cushing, 
which is to be sold at auction in October, 
there are a great many French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, and German works of 
value. The collection of volumes on interna- 
tional law is also said to be a good one. Then 
there are many books relating to China, some 
of them written in the Chinese language. Mr. 
Cushing was extravagantly fond of good 
novels, and there are a number of these in 
French and Spanish ; but only ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” four or five of Scott’s novels, and one 
of Disraeli’s in English, 


The autumn list of Roberts Brothers in- 
cludes, besides those already announced, ‘‘ Eye- 
bright,” by Susan Coolidge ; ‘‘ Letters from a 
Cat,’ by H. H. ; ‘‘ The Autobiography and Cor- 
respondence of Mrs. Delaney,’’ revised from 
Lady Llanover’s edition and edited by Sarah C. 
Woolsey ; ‘‘ Chequer Work,” a volume of tales 
and essays, by Thomas G, Appleton ; ‘‘ Blanid,’” 
a new poem by Robert D. Joyce, the author of 
“ Dierdre,”) Edwin Arnold's ‘‘The Light of 
Asia,” “ Classical and Scientific Studies,” by 
Professor N. P. Atkinson; ‘ Selections from 
Fenelon ”’ ; “ Stories of War Told by Soldiers,” 
collected and edited by Edward Everett Hale ; 
and ‘‘ Studying Art Abroad and How to do it 
Cheaply,” by May Alcott Nieriter. 


The prospectus of Scribner's Monthly for next 
year is already issued. The chief undertaking 
announced is ‘“‘ A Life of Peter the Great,’’ by 
Eugene Schuyler, which it is intended will 
continue through the magazine for two years. 
A bureau of illustration has been established 
in Paris specially for the execution of the pic- 
tures to accompany the work. Mrs. Burnett 
is also to furnish another novel, ‘‘ Louisiana,” 
during the year; E. C. Stedman will contribute 
critical essays on ‘‘ American Poets”; R. H. 
Stoddard studies of various subjects con- 
nected with English poetry, the first paper 
being on ‘‘ The English Sonnet’; and among 
the other attractions engaged are a paper on 
the most noted places associated with the 
writings of Dickens, illustrated by Charles A. 
Vanderhoof, and accounts of the “South Pass 
Jetties,” “ American Arms and Ammunition in 
Europe,” “The U. 8. Coast Life-Saving Serv- 
ice,” ‘The New Albany Capitol,” ‘ Child- 
Saving Work,’ “Some Odd Features of 





Louisiana Life and Scenery,” “New York 


City and Vicinity,” “American Life in Flor- 
ence,” “‘Kansas Farming,’ ‘‘California Mount- 
tain Sheep and Forests” (by John Muir), 
*¢ House-hunting in Paris,” and ‘Sheep 
Ranching in the West.” 


Lord John Manners has recently drawn up a 
new bill for consolidating and amending the 
law relating to copyright in England, which 
American as well as English authors will be 
interested in, for it provides that the author of 
a book first published in Her Majesty’s domin- 
ions shall be entitled to the copyright through- 
out those dominions, whether he is a British 
subject or not or whether he is domiciled or 
resident in those dominions or not. With re- 
gard to a book first published out of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, the provision is that the au- 
thor may acquire the copyright by republishing 
it in those dominions within three years from 
the first publication if at the time of the first 
publication he is either a British subject or an 
alien domiciled in Her Majesty’s dominions. 
In this case the copyright would date from the 
republication. The time for the duration of 
the copyright is thus regulated by the bill: If 
the book be published in the lifetime and under 
the true name of the author, the copyright 
would endure for the life of the author and for 
80 years after his death ; but for 30 years only 
from the date of the first publication if the 
book be not published in the author’s true 
name or if it be published after his death. 
With regard to what would constitute an in- 
fringement of the copyright, not only would it 
be illegal to print a copy of the book without 
consent, but to print an abridgment or a trans- 
lation of it, or to dramatize it by preparing or 
adapting it for representation on the stage as 
a dramatic piece, or to cause a dramatized ver- 
sion of it to be publicly performed. It is pro- 
vided that no legal proceedings be taken or 
forfeiture incurred in respect of any infringe- 
ment of copyright until registration has been 
effected with the Stationers’ Company. And, 
to register, the proprietor must deliver to the 
registrar a copy of the book, accompanied by 
a verified statement showing the name, ad- 
dress, and calling of the publisher and of the 
proprietor of the copyright and the place and 
date of the first publication. If the author's 
true name is published, the statement must also 
include his name, address, and calling. The 
book thus delivered to the registrar ie directed 
to be sent on by him to the British Museum. 
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The Life and Work of St. Paul. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., 
author of “ The Life of Christ,” eto. 
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The Annotated Bible. 
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HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS: 


ON THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. By Col. Groncs E. 
Wankina, JR. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—At the Public Well: a Morning 
Scene in Venice.—Balcony Marketing. ue from 
the Ponale Road.—Lemon Gardens, Lake Garda.— 
Limone, Lake Garda.—Tremosine, by I Lake Garda.— 
~ Giovanni, Bellaggto, on Lake Como.—Lecco.— 

Street in Bellaggto. Ville Serbelloni. 


PAINTED GLASS IN HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. By 
CHARLES A. COLE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Painted Glass, Twelfth Century, 
at Liege.—Painted Glass Canterbury Cathedral.— 
Specimen from St. Denis.—Painted G $8. Strasburg 

thedral.—Specimen from the Chapel du St. Sang, 

Benges—Tregment of Disk of Antique colored Glass. 

—Screen.—Fruit and Game: Dining-room Decora- 
tion.—Memoria] Window in Society Library. 


THE CONNEMARA HILLS. By Miss J. L. Croup. 
ILL hte ee —Pilgrims at the Holy Well.— 
Roun —*There, Ma'am, is America.”--The 
ttle Cabin. .—The Bathers.—The Dance.—Flanigan’s 


FIFTY YEARS er AMERICAN ART.—III. By 8. G. 
W. BENJAMIN. 
Engravin after Paintings by Albert Bierstadt, 
Zpeomas Hill, Thomas Moran, Jervis McEntee, A. H. 
Wyant, Homer Martin, M. F. H. De o~ 
Norton, Arthur Quartlev, T. W. Wood, F. B. Maver, 
J.G. Brown, § 8. J. Guy, Wordsworth Saaeen wil- 
Yam Magrath, and A. ¥. T 


A RAMBLE IN CENTRAL PARK. By HELEN §, 
CONANT. 

ILL USTRATIONS.—A-Maying in the Central Park.—A 
Rustic Arbor.—Riding the Donkey.—Equestrians —A 
Flirtation.—Jsland in the Lake.—The Cave.—Feeding 
_ Swans.-—Goat Carriage. =-Cnildren —_ Lambs.— 

A Hot Day. _ Sins of the I g in 
Central Park. 
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THE PROGRESS OF DISESTABLISH- 
MENT IN SCOTLAND. 


DIsEsTABLISHMENT has been for several 
years a vital religious and social question in 
Seotiand. It is fast becoming a living—or 
**burning,” as they have it there—political 
question. The testimony of the Free Church 
against the principle of establishment has 
been growing stronger and more direct 
through several sessions of the General 
Assembly; and the United Presbyterian 
Church has always maintained a steady 
protest against the dependence of the 
Church on the state for endowment or sub- 
jection to ite control. 

The agitation on this subject had gained 
such headway in 1874 that the Established 
Church found it expedient to make a con- 
cession to the public demand, and consented 
to the passage by Parliament of the act 
abolishing patronage. This measure, which 
took the appointment of ministers from 
patrons (generally the holders of estates or 
persons who had the right by some accident 
of position) to the congregations, would, it 
was thought, relieve the Church from some 
of the scandals which were incident to the 
system and give to its government a more 
liberal semblance. It failed wholly to 
accomplish his object. The national en- 
dowments still remained with the Church. 
It could be said that they were no longer 
administered by private parties in theirown 
interest; yet the administration was not 
given to the people in whose name they 
were held, but only tothe body, often a 
minority in the parish, who were included 
in the roll of communicants and adherents. 
The dissenting churches refused to accept 
it in satisfaction of their demands, The 
Free Church Assembly approved it as a 
single measure; but declared in the same 
resolution that its passage in no way 
weakened its determination to secure a 
recognition of the principle of religious 
equality. The United Presbyterian Synod 
saw in it only an incentive to renewed and 
increased activity for disestablishment,. 

The agitation went on and gathered 
force. It began to be felt in political cir- 
cles in 1877. Lord Hartington, the leader 
of the Liberal Party in the House of Com- 
mons, visited Scotland in the fall of that 
year, and was induced to declare himself 
cautiously on the subject in one of his pub- 
lic speeches. He said in substance that it 
was for the Scottish Liberals to decide 
whether the question of disestablishment 
of the Scottish Church should be a promi- 
nent feature in the policy of the Liberal 
party. 

The question has been much canvassed 
in all the present year, both in the churches 
and the political parties. The Free Church 
General Assembly returned a courteous Wo 
to the invitation which the Kirk Assembly 
sent it to continue the consideration of the 
question of union, the basis of its refusal 
being in substance that it could not assume 
the responsibility of a state endowment. 
The United Presbyterian Synod had re- 
turned a more decided refusal, based upon 
the same reason of the existence of the estab- 
lishment; and the Kirk Assembly, in decid- 
ing to discontinue its efforts to bring about 
a union, was obliged to recognize the exist- 
ence of these objections as the controlling 
causes of their failure, 

The political question was precipitated 
by a speech which Mr. Adam, the “‘ liberal 
whip,” made just before the meeting of the 
Assemblies in May last, in which he at- 
tempted to dissuade the Liberal party from 
taking an active part in the movement. 
This aroused the spirit of the friends of dis- 
establishment, and excited the members 
of the Assemblies to make much stronger 
declarations in their private conferences 
and social meetings than appear in the 
reports of the official proceedings of the 
bodies. At the Conference of the Scot- 
tish Disestablishment Association, shortly 
afterward, Mr. Taylor Innes said that 
disestablishment was a question which 
lay in front of them, so that they 
could not get past it, in Scotland. It 

was affectation to ignorn it and injustice to 
it. The Conference resolved 

‘that itis the duty af Scotchmen to press 

disestablishment asa practical question of 

politics, partioulariy with ¢ vlew to the forth. 
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tioned the Liberal leaders against assuming 
a decided position upon it until an oppor- 
tunity had been found for placing the ques- 
tion as a main issue before the country. 
On this point Principal Rainy defined the 
difference between the position of the lead- 
ers and that of the members of the party 
by remarking that the leaders were entitled 
to say that they would not take up the 
question till it was ripe; but that made it 
all the more incumbent on members of 
the party to take up the question, in order to 
ripen it. Following this came a letter from 
Mr. Gladstone (who is a candidate for the 
seat in Parliament from Mid Lothian) to 
Principal Rainy, which, while it did not 
commit him to any definite course, was in 
apparent harmony with the sentiment of 
the Conference as expounded by the Princi- 
pal. This letter is for the present satisfac- 
tory to all parties. The advocates of dis- 
establishment like it, because in it Mr. 
Gladstone denies that he has given a virtual 
pledge to exclude the measure from practi- 
cal consideration during the next Parlia- 
ment, and commits himself to support it if 
the Scottish people decide in favor of it; the 
Libera] Churchmen (those who would put 
off disestablishment) are satisfied, because 
Mr. Gladstone will wait till the people have 
decided ; and the Conservatives flatter them- 
selves with the idea that they can use it to 
divide the Liberal party. 

The Established Church has been stirred 
to unwonted activity by the agitation. One 
of its first steps in defense was to endeavor 
to show that it represented a majority of 
the people of the country. With this view, 
it made up a return of communicants in 
1878, which seemed to show that its adhe- 
rents numbered just one-half the people. 
This was rejected at once, for manifest dis- 
crepancics, and a new return was ordered. 
The new return was published in May, 
1879, and is pronounced even more absurd 
than the former one. Compared with that, 
it would show that the strength of the 
Church has grown. twelve per cent,, while 
the population has increased only four per 
cent., since 1873. In numerous parishes it 
claims more than one-third, in some more 
than half the population as communicants 
which, according to the generally accepted 
proportion of three or three and a half 
adherents to a. communicant, would leave 
mo room for other churches, though the 
other churches have vigorous organizations 
there.. This return has only injured the 
cause it was intended to support. More 
legitimate and more effective measures for 
strengthening the position of the Church 
have been sought through a greater activ- 
ity in Christian work and the seeking for 
a higher spiritual life. 

The current of opinion and events is, how- 
ever, against the long continuance of the 
Establishment. The situation is summed 
up by a writer, who has carefully reviewed 
it, in the New Quarterly Magazine, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In favor of the maintenance of 
the Church, it may be said, in the first 
place, that, except to the north of the Cale- 
donian Canal, it does. net present itself to 
the public eye as a great public grievance, 
as did the Irish Church. Its creed is not 
outrageously out of harmony with the views 
of the great mass of the population and 
the pecuniary burden it imposes upon the 
national revenue is a trifle. In the second 
place, the Church will have the benefit of 
the belief or superstition that an’ Estab- 
lished Church is more tolerant of differences 
of opinion and more inclined toward the 
relaxation of dogma than one that is non- 
established. If to these buttresses be added 
the honest if stolid conservatism which 
fears change of all kinds, and which espe- 
cially fears the change involved in the dis- 
establishment of a church, the strength of 
the support that will be given to this partic- 
ular church in the coming struggle may be 
roughly calculated. On the other side, 
there is the full weight of the two leading 
disestablished bodies; of the advocates of 
religious equality generally; of those who 
for the money: spent on: the Church see not 
even the return which they most wish 
—a more elastic. theology than that 
of its rivals; of the large and growing 

umber of perso! outside, of all churches 
na creeds as ng fh the present 
attitude of the Establishment toward theo- 





logical progress, tee ino Fenton why tt should 


coming general section.” Tt, however, cau- 





get exceptional “tolerance. ‘The truth is 
that the Church seems to have missed what 
little chance it ever had of regaining lost 
ground and becoming once again the 
Chureh of the people of Scotland.» Had_it 
thrown itself boldly into the work of ad- 
justing Calvinism to the thought and feel- 
ing of the times, even to the extent that 
Dr. Macleod was prepared to go, it might 
have absorbed ere long whatever was most 
liberal—if not in the clergy, certainly in the 








laity—of the dissenting bodies.” 

The crisis of the Church is appreciated 
by Principal Tulloch. In a speech at Glas- 
gow, in January last, he pleaded for the Es- 
tablishment as the church of the poor; as 
representing a large preponderance of the 
population; as doing a useful work, inter- 
fering with no one and committing no op- 
pressions; and asked that, if the question of 
its continued existence was to be decided, 
it should go fairly before the people and 
not be treated as a side issue. 

Again, in taking his leave as editor of the 
Missionary Record of the Church, he upholds 
the Establishment as ‘‘ a legal organization 
of all the intellectual and Christian forces 
within a country, which do not by their 
professed principles repel such organiza- 
tion for Christian good”; existing under 
public law and governed by public princi- 
ples in a manner in which no dissenting 
church can exist or be governed; and draw- 
ing to it often the ‘‘ very best and wisest 
minds,” not on dogmatic and denomination- 
al grounds, but “ because it is the Church 
of the nation, embodying its noblest 
traditions and consecrated by its most 
touching and sacred memories.” ‘‘ Let 
its ministers,” he continues, ‘‘ never cease 
to be Christian gentlemen, full of evangel- 
ical life by God’s blessing, but full also of 
intellectual thoughtfulness and the broad 
sense which remembers that there are other 
forms of Christian activity and usefulness 
besides those which are Presbyterian. . . . 
In every church, and in every national 
church, especially, there must be room for 
intellectual, theological, esthetic growth— 
room for all who are willing to serve the 
church in the spirit of its constitution or to 
advocate any changes whatever consistent 
with its essential principles. No church 
lacking in so much freedom as this deserves 
to live or can live in these times. It may 
be doubted whether any but national 
churches can ever have such freedom—at 
least, legally secure.” 

It is too late for the Principal’s ingenious 
argument to prevail. The wave of dises- 
tablishment is rising and the disestablished 
churches are reaching out for the freedom 
which he craves. 





Pastor Hirsog (Protestant) recently made 
an evangelistic tour through the Department 


of the Corréze, France, in which there is not a 


single Prote church. Wherever he went 
crowds came to hear him, He was treated with 
great kindness and many heard him gladly and 
inquiringly. The Catholic priests and papers 
were roused by the unwonted appearance of a 
Protestant lecturer, and tried vainly to induce 
the civil authorities to prevent Mr. Hirsch from 
speaking. Dr. Summerville, the Scottish evan- 
gelist, is now working in France. He has been 
in Brittany, a Catholic stronghold, where op- 
position and failure were predicted. At first 
his meetings were attended only by English 
residents; but gradually the French were at- 
tracted by the singing, and then French meet- 
ings were held and crowds came every night. 
This was in the town of St. Servan. ‘Hold 
the Fort,” sung in French, was the favorite 
song, The Rev. W. Money, the British chap- 
lain, and the Rev. A. J. T. Le Gros, Wesleyan, 
who write an account of these meetings for 
The Christian, say : 

‘‘ Perhaps the most remarkable feature in 
connection with the matter is the bearing of 
the authorities toward the movement, From 
the mayor and the sub-prefect down to the 
least of the gentlemen in blue coate and sil- 
vered buttons who do the duty of policemen 
here, we have met with nothing but sy athy 
and encouragement. The mayor, so Tone t 
was in his power to do so, mee us the use 
of the free of cost. ¢@ sub-prefect ex- 
pressed his pleasure at granting the requisite 

pemnlnston an bie renege crt a. in, every 
way, and ho) at. some! e kind 
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ginning of the fall term this month: “Dr. Wise, 

the president, tm his address, declared that the 
institution should be an orthodox Jewish 
academy, “in which the Jewish learning for 
its own sake shall be earnestly fostered, and 
the Jewish spirit as it is manifested in our lit- 
erature shall have the control over all exotic 
and original ideas. None of the heterodoxies 
of the Middle Ages, none of the local notions 
of Germany or Poland, none of the ingenious 
hypotheses in mythology and philology, 
neither the old nor the new appendices, shall 
be permitted tolead. . . . The foundation 
is in the Bible, the historical development in 
the rabbinical literature, and the fixation in 
the works of our own philosophers. The form 
is also to be respected as long as it is respecta- 
ble; and when it has outlived its usefulness it 
is to be laid aside, with due reverence to the 
demands of the past. This is orthodoxy.” 
The College is now attended by seven students 
in the collegiate and nineteen in the prepara- 
tory department. The board of directors are 
considering the question whether the pupils 
who on their enrollment shall express the con- 
scientious desire to study Hebrew with covered 
heads shall be permitted to do so. 








-.-The new rector of 8t. Mary-le-Strand 
Church, London, has had the ritualistic orna- 
ments introduced by his predecessor removed. 
The litany stool, the super-altar, the cross, and 
the candlesticks have been removed from 
their places. The Rev. 8. F. Green, of Miles 
Platting, pays no attention to the inhibition of 
the Court of Arches. He says he cannot tell 
why he should be persecuted. The Daily Tel- 
egraph, speaking of the progress of Ritualism, 
says: ‘For clerics who have yielded to the 
Ritualistic craze there may be little hope ; but 
the laity seem to be growing tired of ecclesi- 
astical histrionics. The gewgaws of ‘ Aaron’s 
wardrobe and the flamens’ vestry,’ as Milton 
disdainfully called the Ritualistic fripperies 
which Laud had striven to force on the Reformed 
Church of England, will be banished from the 
church of the small but wealthy and intelligent 
parish of St. Mary-le-Strand; nor have they 
found greater favor among the congregation 
of All Souls’, Langham Place, a church sit- 
uated in one of the most fashionable districts 
of the metropolis. Notwithstanding the em- 
phatic tendencies toward the superstitious 
Greek Church, as well as toward Rome, dis- 
played by eminent pro-Russian politicians, 
these grave portents show the gradual deca- 
dence of ultra-Ritualism.”’ 


..- The Presbytery of Edinburgh (Church of 


- Scotland) has received a complaint from 479 


members and adherents of the North Leith 
Parish Church against certain steps alleged to 
have been taken to introduce an organ in the 
public worship of the Church. The complaint 
states that the petitioners “strongly object to 
the use of such an instrument in public wor- 
ship, as being at variance with the practice and 
traditions of the Church of Scotland, as offens- 
ive to the tastes and feelings of many Scotch 
Presbyterians, and as not conducive to the 
service of praise being taken part in by the 
whole congregation.’” The minister and ses- 
sion of the church have been cited to appear 
before the Presbytery and defend their inter- 
ests. 


..»e-Roman Catholics view with great con- 
cern the advance of Protestantism in Rome. 
Since 1870 no less than fourteen Protestant 
churches have been built inthe Eternal City, 
and Protestant schools and asylums are spring- 
ing up, while Protestant literature is being ex- 
tensively circulated. More schools and 
churches are to be built, the Waldensians hav- 
ing some $60,000 or $65,000 in hand ready to 
purchase s site fora new) cdifice:: Fhe Cath- 
olies say, however, that, though the Protestant 
missionaries are numerous enough and active 
enough almost to covert the whole nation, 
not many converts are really won; but they 
express amazement that money for these mis- 
sions is raised so easily. 


..The Cincinnati Methodist Conference, 
holding its annual meeting at Urbana, received 
areport of the committee on the case of the 
Rey. D. R, Baker, accused last year of speak- 
ing disrespectfully, we believe, of Adam and 
of other heresies. The committee stated that 
the case had been considered by the court of 
appeals, and it was decided to give Mr. Baker 
a new trial, on the ground chiefly that Mr. 
Baker was not allowed sufficient time for de- 
fense last year. A committee of fifteen will 
try him. 


... The Eastern Gerinan Baptist Conference 
has been held this, year in Canada, » New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania,,.Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Canada were represented by about 
70 delegates. Reports were received from 
about 50 churches, which’ added last year 364 
by baptism and 80 by letter to'their member- 

‘The net . amounts to 330,. The 
whole number of members is 4,601. ‘The Con- 
ference supported in part mipgpoaries 
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, BREDERICE: DOUGLASS ON THE 
NEGRO EXODUS. 


A PAPER by Fred. Douglass was read before 
the Social Science Association, at Saratoga, om 
the Negro exodus from the South. The real 
catise of the exodus, he thinks, is bad treat- 
ment. 


“The Negroes say that they are badly treat- 
ed at the South ; that the faalbstnure, p a 
and the old master class general deal unfair- 
ly with them ; that, having had their labor for 
— when they were slaves, these men, now 
y are free, endeavor by various devices to 

get Me for next to nothing ; that, work as hard, 

aithfally, and constantly as they may, live as 
plainly and as sparingly as they may; they are 
no better off at the end of the year than at the 
beginning. They say that they are the du 
and victims of cunning and fraud, in signin 
contracts which they cannot read and cann 
full . understand ; that they are compelled to 
trade at stores owned wholly or in part by 
their employers, and that they are with 
orders, and not with money. They say they 
have to pay double the value of nearly every- 
thing they buy ;.that they are compelled to 
pay a rental of $10 a year for an acre of ground 
that will not bring $30 under the hammer; 
that landowners are in league to prevent land- 
holding by Negroes; that when they work the 
land on shares they barely make a living; 
that outside the towns and cities no pro- 
vision is made for education, and, ground 
down as they are, they cannot themselves em- 
ploy teachers to’ instruct their children ; and 
that they are not only the victims of fraud 
and cunning, but of violence and intimida- 
tion. 

% They believe that when the governments 
state and national, shall both be in the control 
of the old masters of the South they will find 
meanis for reducing the Freedmen to a condition 
avalogous to slavery. They despair of any 
change for the better, declaring that every- 
thing is waxing worse for the Negro, and that 
his only means of safety is to leave the South. 
It. must be admitted, if this brief statement of 
complaints be only half true, the explanation 
of the exodus and the justification of the per- 
sons composing it are full and ample.” 


Mr. Douglas thinks the exodus impolitic, be, 
cause of the enormous sums it would require 
to make it successful, and that it is ill-timed 
and in some respects hurtful. He says: 


‘““At a time like this, so full of hope and 
ogureee it is unfortunate that a cry of despair 
should be raised in behalf of the colored peo- 

le of the South; unfortunate that men are go- 

ng over the countr ry begging in the name of 
the poor colored men of t outh, and telling 
the people that the Government has no power 
to enforce the Constitution and the laws in that 
section, and that there is no hope for the poor 
Negro but to plant him inthe new sofl of Kati- 
sas and Nebraska, These men do the colored 
people of the South a real damage. They give 
their enemies an advantage in the argument’ 
the pte ty of ti and freedom, . me assume 

e ina of the colore t) t 

De Tie ees iA or d people o e Sout 


i told of the senate who go to Kansas; but 
not of the thousands who stay in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. They will be told of the des- 
titute who require material aid; bit not of the 
multitude who are bravely sust iiving themselves 
where they are. In Georgia the Negroes aye pay- 
ing taxes on six millions of dollars, and in tou: 
isiana forty or fifty millions, ahd upon ascer~ 
tained sums elsewhere in the Southern States. 
Why should a people who have made such prog- 
ress in the course of a few years now be hu- 
miliated and scandalized by exodus agents, 
begging money to remove them from their 
home, especially at'a time when every indica- 
tion favors a position that the wrongs and hard- 
ships which they suffered are soon to be re- 
dressed? Besides, it is manifest that the pub- 
lic and noisy advocacy of'a general stampede 
of the colored people from the South tothe 
North is unneces —an abandonment of a 
great and paramount principle of protection to 
mp and property in every state. in» the 
nion, It is an evasion of a solemn obligation 
and duty. The business of this nation is to 
protect ts citizens where they are; not to trans- 
perk them where they will need no protection. 

é best that can be safd of this exodus in this 
respect’ is ‘that it is an attempt’ to climb up 
some other way than. the right way. It is an 
expedient—a half-way measure—and tends to 
weaken in the public mind’ a sense of thé ab- 
solute right, power, and duty of the Govern- 
ment, inasmuch as it concedes, by implication, 
at least, that on the sofl of the South the law 
of the land cannot command obedience, the 
ballot-box cannot be kept. pure, peaceable elec. 
tions cannot be held, the Constitution cannot 
be enforced, and the livés and liberties of loyal 
and peaceable citizens cannot be protected. | It 
is a surrender, a premature, disheartening sur- 
render, since it would make freedom and free in- 
stitutions depend upon'emigration, rather than 
protections upon flight, rather than right; upon 
going into a strange land, rather than by stay- 
ing in one’s own.’ 


The South is the best place for the Negro, 
because he can find there the best market for 
hisdaber. \ He isa necésbity there; as nowhere 
ele, amd,Ras @ Monopoly of the labor market : 


niff Asrthereiare no oe tage substitutes, 
Hei boppand, Brings pri ces, with the certainty 
mand will be complied with. Ex- 
pe oe Heprive him of thi#advantage. It 
would,take him from,a country where the land- 
owners and planters must haye his labor o 
allow their fields to go untflled and their purse 
unsupplied@ with:cash, to a ‘country where the 
land-owners are able and proud.to do their own 
work, and’ do not need to hire hands, except 
for limited periods at ‘certain seasons of the’ 
year. The effect of thia, will be to send the: 
egro to the towns and cities, to compete with 
witfte labor, with what restilt let the past tell, 








y will be crowded into: Janes ‘and: alleys; | 


ce Ay and garrets, rly provided. w: e 

gr of beet hoa wil me ually me ott 
Tn: anything ‘like ‘a’ normal’ condition’ of 

ening te South te beat place for the, Ne~ 
owhere else is there for him s promise 
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ing, et 
South open to b cand Me, 
people. PThe Mis nao, Webster 
says, a. in’ question. = it is 
attemp y or fred ec 
ored people to the ere the ould by 
means go, go ekty, and Gié, # neéd be, in 
the attempt. a far and to, thig extent any 
man may be an emigrationist. ARBRE mart 
the Negro “ bottled up’ or’ a 
must be left free, liké' every other ‘hetods 


tee a hoarse ifke. tou, it fas mt 


yn 
be for his interest to leave the South, his ight 
and power to leavejit. may be his dest An 
of making it possible for him to stay there in 
peace. 








Rews of the Week. 


Tue Democrats of New York held their con- 
vention at Syracuse for the nomination of 
state offices on the 11¢h inst. Lucius Robfn- 
son, the present incumbent, was nominated for 
governor; Clarkson N. Potter, for Heutenant- 
governor; Allen C. Beach; for secretary of 
state; Frederick P. Olcott, for controller ; 
James Macken, for treasurer; Augustus 
Schoonmaker, Jr., for attormey-general ; and 
Horatio Seymour, Jr., for, state engineer and, 
surveyor. John Kelly and the Tammany men 
withdrew from the convention, amid great 
confusion, and nominated Mr. Kelly for gov- 
ernor. The other state offices on the regular 
ticket will be supported, it is thought, by’ 
Tammany Ha)). 


...Geteral Bufler has been nominated for 
governor of Massachusetts by' the Greenback 
party, and Wendell Philips, on the same ticket, 
has been @ for Heut t-gover nor. There q 
isa resolution in the platform’ declaring that | 
the soldier and tailor should receive the differ- 
ence between the value of greenbacks to day 
and what, they were worth during, the war, or 
that the difference between the soldier’s dollar 
and the bondholder’s dallar, with interest from 
the daté of each aétictent payment, now 
aridtinting to redHy $500 pér mati, shbuld’ be 
paid to sdldiére and safldrs of’ the late wat In 
full legal-tender money. 





....The centennial célébration of the slege 
of Savatinah, Ga., will’ tak plice on tie Oth of 
October, when the’ cornerstone! of thé ‘motiu- 
ment to Sergeant Jasper will, be laid. Senator 
‘Gordon ts to aeliver the orstion: The eeichrs- 
tion, it is expected, will be an extensive one, 
asthe military from all parts of the country 
have been invited to attend. 


--On the 18th inst. Henry J, Gully, who 
has been on trial at De Kalb, Mias,, for the 
murder of Cornelia Chisolm, in 1877, was found 
not guilty, the jury rendering a ver dtet in less 
than half an hour after the cake was givén td 
them. Large crowds have beén fil attendaned 
during the trial; but perfect order aud’ qiifet 
prevailed. 


...-General Sheridan has announced’ that 
the Army of the Cumberland will’ méet ‘on’ the 
19th and 20th of Novembér) af Washitigton, to 
celebrate the anniversary of! the Battle of Mis- 
sion Ridge and unveil the statue of General 
Thomas. 


.. President Hayes; Governor Billings, and 
others made spéethes‘on the cccasion of the 
opening of the Seventh Cinéinnati Industrial 
Exposition, on the 10th inst, 


..-The Afghanistan’ outbréai; | it appears 
rom advicebfreli the India Office, has assumed 
reater proportions than was at first supposed: 


.... The Republi¢ané of Maryland have nom- 
inated James A. Gary for governor, on a hard- 
money platform: 
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ASSASSINS LET LOOSE. 





We could almost wish that a dead wall 
were built around Mississippi, and the state 
shut off from the rest of the country as a 
plague-spot. It is a hard thing to put upon 
any sovereign member of our great Repub- 
lic the brand of infamy and disgrace; but 
Mississippi has a long list of unavenged 
crimes. We have been hoping, almost 
against hope, that the people of Kemper 
County would in the trial of the assassins 
of the Chisholms vindicate their honor 
and punish as they deserve to be punished 
the awful crimes committed at De Kalb. 
We were not surprised, therefore, to hear 
that Henry J. Gully, the base fiend who 
deliberately took the life of the fair young 
Cornelia Chisholm, walked out of the 
court-room legally innocent. His was the 
test case of the series, Now that a jury 
has bid him in the name of the law return 
to his former place in the community, we 
can hardly expect that the prosecutors will 
think it necessary to bring the other as- 
sassins to trial, much less hope for the con- 
viction of them. 

It is evident that no testimony that could 
have been brought before that jury would 
have led to a different result, Public 
opinion in that county justified the foul 
deeds of the fiends, and the jury, drawn 
from the people, sympathized with the 
assassins and refused to condemn. For 
that verdict—false to justice, false to law, 
false to the evidence—we hold Kemper 
County responsible. The evidence pre- 
sented for the prosecution was such as to 
leave no room for doubt. Mrs. Chisholm, 
with a touching devotion to the memory 
of her murdered loved ones, voluntarily 
assumed the risk of returning to the place, 
more hateful to her than any other spot on 
earth, and told the jury what she saw on 
that dreadful day, April 20th, 1877. Let 
us quote portions of her testimony : 





“I am Oornelia’s mother. She's dead. 


, 1877, at my 
home in K: oanty. Bhe was shot 
the 29th of. ae, ‘the jail of the town 

ae. sew ber, - She was tr 
to’ shield “her father from the bullets 
assassins. H J. Gully shot her. 
(Pointing to Gully.) There's the man who 
shot my daughter. . . , My husband 
was accompanied to jail by Mr. Angus Mc- 
Lellan, myself, Cornelia, Johnnie, Clay, 
and Willie. Ihad hold of Johnnie's right 
hand and my husband’s left. Cornelia 
walked on the side of her father, with one 
hand holding his and the other around his 
neck, Clay and Willie walked near by, 
with arms around each other’s necks. They 
went thus because they thought my hus- 
band was in danger. Going home 
on an errand, when I returned, men were 
ing attacks on the cell where my 
were. One man was chopping at 
the door. They called him Rosser. Bill 
Gully brought one ax. McLary brought 
another. Overstreet was holding the door 
on the inside, Johnnie and my daughter 
were assisting him. Several men came A 
stairs and fired through the grates. My 
daughter's face began to bleed. They shot 
the loop in two where her bonnet was tied, 
She nearly fainted. I told her she did not 
have time to faint; to think of the danger 
of her father; and I ran my hand we 
the grating and chafed her face. She 
begged Rosser to spare her father. He 
replied: ‘Damn your soul! if you don’t get 
out of my ™% I'll shoot your damned 
brains out!’ ‘Will you shoot a woman?’ 
asked a voice. ‘ Yes, I will shoot any one 
who si between me and Judge Chis- 
holm.’ . . . Rosser fired through the 
hole made by the wrenching off of the 
lock. Then the door was forced open. 
Rosser’s first fire severed Johnnie’s arm 
from his body. 

‘* Rosser entered and fired again. This 
shot struck Johnnieinthe heart. I heard my 
children’s and husband’s voices mingled in 
cries of distress, Then a shot from the in- 
side blew out Rosser’s brains, and he fell at 
the top of the stairs. Then twomen dragged 
Rosser’s dead body down-stairs. My | 
band said: ‘ Wife, wife, they have kill 
my boy!’ Cornelia said: ‘Poor little Bud 
is murdered.’ Thesleeve of Johnnie's coat 
was on fire. I wet ~ fingers in his blood 
and put out the fire. I now asked my hus- 
band to go into one of those cages and 
change clo with me. He seemed to be 
bewildered. me one called out: ‘The 
jail ison fire!’ A Negro asked me if I was 
going to let the prisoners burn up. I rushed 

own-stairs. In the hall below, crouching 
near the door, was Bill Gully. 

‘I ran back, picked up ga a boy, 
and we went down the stairs, Heard parties 
tearing down pickets to fire the jail; saw 
another party, led by H. J. Gully, come in 
at the front door; saw my husband comin 


down with a gun in his hand, the butt o: 
the gun in nt, accompanied by my 
daughter. Charlie said; ‘Are you going 


to desert me?’ Iran. H. J. Gully came for- 
ward with his gun, raised it, turned it to- 
ward the grate, and fired. My daughter was 
clasping her father round the neck. She 
screamed: ‘I am shot!’ 

«« Judge Chisholm opened the door, and 
as he stepped out Henry Gully came out of 
an adjoining room with another , and 
fired again at him, and he fell. Clay and I 
assisted my husband in reachinghome. My 
daughter was bleeding in the face; her eye 
was blackened by a blow; she was shot in 
the wrist, in the ankle, and in the heel. 
She was shot by Henry Gully. She died 
on the 15thof May. She died from the 
effects of her wounds.” Mrs. Chisholm 

roduced Cornelia’s bracelet, which was 
roken and driven into her arm. Five 
buckshot were taken out of her body. 

Such are the essential parts of Mrs. 
Chisholm’s story. Rosenbaum, Clay Chis- 
holm (Mrs. Ohisholm’s son), and Hop- 
per confirmed her testimony as to what 
ocourred in the jail and she was corrobor- 
ated on other points by many other wit- 
nesses. The witnesses for the defense were 
nearly all relatives of the Gullys, and the 
burden of their testimony was that they did 
not see Henry J. Gully shoot or have a gun 
in his hands. The defense was as weak and 
flimsy a one as ever was offered in a court 
of law. The people of Kemper County 
have determined that these crimes shall not 
be punished. So it must be, then. The 
National Government cannot interfere. The 
verdict of the jury cannot be set aside. 
Much as we may desire to take the matter 
in our own hands and administer strict jus- 
tice, we have no more power to do so than 
to control a murder trial in Russia, 

This much we can and must do. We 
utter a solemn and emphatic protest against 
the release of these assassins, in the name 
of law and order, of humanity and the 
honor and purity of society. The murderers 
retain their social status, and even during 
the trial a Gully joins the foreman of the 
grand jury who brought the’ indictment in 
a fox-hunt.. The people of Kemper Coun. 


‘simply the ally of the former. 





ty condone the nameless deeds, Let the 
blood be upon their heads. ‘ ' 








Ture is no doubt that the renomination 


of Governor Robinson by the Syracuse Con- 
vention scores a victory, among the Demo- 
crate, for Mr. Tilden, and that it is one of 
the things which he had determined, if pos. 
sible, to secure, a# necessary to his own 
nomination for the Presidency in 1880. 
There are two possibilities in the case; and, 
no matter which becomes real, he intends 
to turn it to his own account. If Mr. Rob- 
inson should be elected as the Tilden can- 
didate, this will show the Democracy of the 
nation that Mr. Tilden is just the Presiden- 
tial candidate to carry the State of New 
York, without which the Democratic party 
has no hope of success. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Robinson should be defeated, 
then Mr. Tilden will tell the Democratic 
party that without him the party will fail 
next year. In this way he hopes to make 
himself @ political necessity to the party, 
and force upon it his own nomination. The 
probabilities are that the plan will succeed, 
and that the Democrats will have to take 
Mr. Tilden, whether they like him or not. 

A subordinate, though by no means un- 
important part of the programme is to kill 
off Mr. John Kelly, as the leader of the 
Tammany Democracy in this city, and sub- 
stitute for him some other leader, who will 
work {n the interests of Mr. Tilden. The 
purpose is not to break down Tammany 
Democracy ; but to take possession of it and 
dispense with its present leader. Mr. Kelly 
has sagacity enough to see this; and this 
explains his bitter hostility to both Mr. Til- 
den and Mr. Robinson, the latter being 
It is with 
him a life-and-death struggle; and, in the 
circumstances, he thinks it his best policy 
to take the hazard of bolting the Demo- 
cratic ticket, so far as the governor is con- 
cerned, and accepting a nomination himself 
from his followers, with no expectation of 
being elected, Mr. Kelly told the bolting 
convention that he did not expect to be 
elected; but that he meant to defeat Mr. 
Robinson, He threatened this before the 
Gyracuse Convention met, and he now pro- 
poses to make good his threat. 

We have no special interest in this quar- 
rel between the two wings of the Dem- 
ocratic party. We have no fancy for either 
and would not trust to either the govern- 
ment of the city or the state. If they 
choose to split on the candidate for gov- 
ernor, and each run a candidate of its own, 
and thus divide the votes of Democrats in 
the state, then that is their own business. 
We would not encourage such a strife; yet, 
if they like it, so be it. As for Governor 
Robinson, in himself considered, independ- 
ently of his relation to Mr. Tilden and his 
affiliation with the Democratic party, candor 
compels us to say that he has made a very 
fair governor; and, if re-elected, we pre- 
sume that he would continue to be such. 
The violent denunciations of John Kelly 
may suit his purpose; but they do injustice 
to the gubernatorial career of Mr. Robinson. 
Our main reason for opposing the election 
of Mr. Robinson lies in the fact that he is 
in bad company, as well as allied with a 
party whose policy is bad. We shall never 
knowingly vote for a man who plays sec- 
ond fiddle to Mr. Tilden or advocates and 
sustains the present principles of the Dem 
ocratic party, even if he were our brother. 
We should be afraid that he might be 
tempted to fiddle too many of Mr. Tilden’s 
tunes. 

The Republicans of this state now have 
the political card in theirown hands. New 
York is a Republican state, with an honest 
election and an honest counting of the votes, 
even when Democracy is united. In the 
present condition of the Democratic party, 
with scarcely a possibility of being restored 
to harmony,’ Republicans ought to elect 
their entire state ticket by a handsome 
majority; and they will do so, if they work 
for it. As we said last week, so we say 
again, that Mr. Cornell is not the man of 
our first choice. He has, however, been 
nominated in the usual way; and we see 
no good and sufficient reason why Repub- 
licans should not be unanimous in his sup- 
port. “He represents Republican principles 
and will carry them out, and no one pre- 
tends ‘that there is anything objectionable 
in his personal character. 

’ A Republican victory this fall in the 
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great State of New York means, by a very 
strong probability, a similar victory next 
year; and the latter, if secured, almost cer- 
tainly means the election of a Republican 
President and a Republican majority in 
the Lower House of Congress, The Demo- 
crats, even with the Solid South, do not 
expect to win without this state; and it is 
not probable that Republicans can lose it 
and yet elect the next President. Every 
Republican, every friend of honest govern- 
ment, every believer in sound -financial 
principles, every one who believes in jus- 
tice to the colored man, and every one who 
would maintain the unity and supremacy of 
the national authority should remember 
that as New York State goes this fall so it 
will probably go next fall, and that as it 
goes then so will the nation go. 





THE PROPERTIES OF PROTOPLASM. 





WE call attention to the long and inter. 
esting presidential address of Dr. G. J. 
Allman, just delivered before the British 
Association, and which we print this week. 
It propounds once more those great myste- 
ries of science—the nature and origin of 
life. 

Dr. Allman’s reputation rests on his mi- 
nute microscopical researches into the most 
elementary forms of life, and the inferences 
which may be deduced from them. Scarce 
any subject is more difficult, and none can 
be of more intense interest, in the present 
state of the discussion between those who 
believe mind to be a mere phase of matter 
and those who believe that there is an im- 
passable chasm separating the two. 

Of course, Dr. Allman does not ignore this 
question. It is that to which he and every 
other scientist are directing their researches. 
His conclusions are of interest, as those of 
one of the few men whose distinguished 
abilities could earn the honor of the presi- 
dency of Great Britain’s most distinguished 
association. 

Dr. Allman begins by recognizing pro- 
toplasm as being what Dr. Huxley has 
called it—the physical basis of life. Life 
animal or life vegetable has its existence in 
just one thing, protoplasm. All the life in 
an animal or in a plant is in its protoplasm. 
Its chemical constitution is not yet abso- 
lutely determined, but it is ‘‘a tenacious, 
glairy liquid, with a consistency some- 
what like the white of an unboiled egg.” 
Leaving out the questionable Bathybius of 
Huxley, which he has himself pretty 
much given up—as having a ‘‘ damaged 
reputation” and the bad habit of ‘not 
being found when wanted,” protoplasm 
is found only in microscopic masses, form- 
ing a cell in an organism or constituting 
the whole of a minute, formless, but living 
existence. It has one very remarkable and 
utterly peculiar characteristic. Movements 
and currents are produced within it, in re. 
sponse to external influences; but quite dif- 
ferent in character from anything found in 
a simply physical fluid—movements often 
directly opposed to gravity and showing 
the one distinguishing vital character of 
protoplasm, its irritability. Sometimes the 
protoplasm is an Amaba, a single nucleated 
cell, which will run out from any side a 
special protuberance, to catch and envelop 
its prey. Above this rise more and more 
complicated forms, until wo reach the 
highest forms of animals and plants, all 
produced out of this structureless but spon- 
taneously moving and living liquid. 

This is all wonderful. But the mystery 
and puzzle of protoplasm lies deeper. How 
is it—and Dr. Allman asks the question 
and confesses his inability to answer it—that 
‘‘of two particles of protoplasm, between 
which we can defy all the power of the mi- 
croscope, all the resources of the laboratory 
to detect a difference, one can develop 
only to a jelly fish, the other only to a man.” 
What there is in the deeper constitution of 
the particle that determines its development 
one way or the other no man as yet can 
know. We can only conclude that there 
must be in their hidden molecular constitu- 
tion a difference as complicated asin the 
organs of the developed individual. 

Life, then, is a property of protoplasm. 
This protoplasm is utterly different from 
other lifeless matter which does not possess 
thefunction of irritability. This protoplasm it 
isutterly impossible to createin the chemist’s 
laboratory. It comes, so far as known, only 
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protoplasm. 

But beyond life, as a group of phenomena 
having irritability as their common bond, 
there is, says the President, another and 
higher group of phenomena, which we 
designate as consciousness, or thought, inti- 
mately connected with but essentially dis- 
tinct from the former. It is, doubtless, true 
that thought is associated with a change in 
the protoplasm of the cerebral cells; but 
this does not warrant us in regarding 
thought as a property of those cells, for 
‘between thought and the physical phe- 
nomena of matter there is not only no anal- 
ogy, but there is no conceivable analogy.” 
The chasm is deep between the physical 
properties of irritability and life and the 
action of consciousness and thought, and 
no bridge can span it. Any law of analogy 
fails, because there is no analogy between 
the two. It may be, as Dr. Huxley says, 
that water may have very different proper- 
ties from its constituents, hydrogen and 
oxygen. But its properties, if different, are 
analogous. They are physical, and we can 
easily believe that water would have these 
properties. But the property of conscious- 
ness, of thought is utterly different in 
nature from that of irritability or motion. 
It is out of the sphere of the physical, and 
therefore, there is no reason for attributing 
it as a function of the physical. 

This is the answer which an authority so 
high as to be selected as the head of British 
science for the year gives to the assertions 
of a materialistic philosophy. It shows 
that science is not utterly given over to 
atheism. To disbelieve is not necessarily 
a sign of superior intelligence. The best 
science understands its own limitations, and 
recognizes that their are phenomena be- 
yond the reach of the chemist’s scales or 
the bjologist’s glass the basis and philoso- 


*. phy of which may remain to him a mystery 


here, awaiting the development of higher 
faculties in some other state of existence, 
when we may, perhaps, rise as much above 
our present powers as here we do above 
those of the brutes, who are now as incapa- 
ble of understanding a law of physics as 
we are of comprehending what is that 
mind, that'soul whose. cperations raise. us 
above the beasts. 
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INTIMIDATION BY STRIKERS. 


Tue Providence (R. I.) Journal publishes 
a letter addressed by Mr. Robert Howard, 
secretary of the Mule Spinners’ Association 
at Fall River, to a workingman in Vermont 
who had written to him in regard to the 
prospect of obtaining employment in that 
city. We reproduce the letter as follows: 

‘Fat. River, August 21st, 1879. 

“* Sir:—There is a strike in the city for fif- 
teen per cent. of an advance which was 
taken from us last year. I would advise 
you to stay away from here. Your life, in 
my opinion, would be in danger, if caught, 
as it is at the present time. The men who 
come down here to scab have to live in bar- 
racks built for them in the mills; and as 
soon as they put their heads out men are 
dogging them. There was one man shot 
this week. The case comes before the court. 
Another shooting case was before thecourt 
last week—a man shot in seven places, 
Every oY our men are getting more des- 
ogy hoe prevailing upon them to 

eep quiet and respect the law; but my 
efforts are unavailing. If you have any re- 
gard for the rights of a poor man, you 
should never think of coming down here so 
long as you would injure your fellow-man 
by so doing. 


“Yours respectfully, 
‘‘ Ropert Howarp, Scoretary.” 
This is certainly a very curious letter. 
We cannot pass it without one or two words 
of comment. 

Mr. Howard, by his own showing, is se- 
cretary of an association of assassins and 
murderers, whom he is trying to keep 
quiet, His efforts to this effect have been 
“unavailing.” If his Vermont correspond- 
ent were to come to Fall River for the pur- 
pose of seeking employment, his life, in the 
judgment of Mr. Howard, would be in dan- 
ger; and, hence, he advises him to stay away. 
Those who do come for this purpose are com- 
pelled “‘ to live in barracks built for them in 
the mills”; and if they put their heads out, a 
stray bullet, perhaps half a dozen of them, 
will give them a hint that Fall River is just 
now no place for workingmen to seek em- 
Ployment. One man, by being shot in sev- 
en places, had seven such hints all at once. 
Assuming that his Vermont correspondent 
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rights of a poor man,” Mr. Howard, after 
dealing thus freely in the argumentum tn ter- 
rorem, becomes decidedly tender and pathet- 
ic, and earnestly hopes that his correspond- 
ent will not be so hard-hearted asto come to 
Fall River for work, to the injury of his 
“‘fellow-man by so doing.” 

This certainly is a very impressive mix- 
ture of the fortiter in re and the suaviter in 
modo. Itis seldom that bullets and tears 
get into such a happy conjunction. We 
are not informed as to the effect of this let- 
ter upon the Vermonter; yet we should be 
surprised if he were not affected. We pre- 
sume that he did not go to Fall River. 
There are but few men in this world who 
would have the heart to resist such ener- 
getic and pathetic writing. Bullets and 
tears at the same time are too much for 
most persons. 

We do not know this M:. Robert Howard, 
secretary of the Mule Spinners’ Association; 
but we take the liberty of saying to him 
that, if he has told the truth about this 
association and about the way its members 
do things in Fall River, he is in very bad 
company. These members, according to 
Mr. Howard, are on a strike for higher 
wages; and, inasmuch as the mill-owners 
refuse to yield to their demands, they have 
adopted the theory, and are putting it into 
practice, that other persons shall not take 
the places they have vacated, and that, if 
anybody shall venture to do so, then he 
shall do it at the peril of his life. This is 
the picture which Mr. Howard presents; 
and his efforts have hitherto been unavail- 
ing to prevent his associates from perpetrat- 
ing assassinations. Any man who comes to 
Fall River ‘‘ to scab” must look out for his 
brains, notwithstanding Mr. Howard’s 
philanthropic sensibility and regard for 
law. We advise him at once to quit his 
present company, and seck his society 
among those who do not believe in assassin- 
ation, for any purpose. 

If workingmen choose to quit work and 
remain in idleness, because they want 
higher wages than their employers will 
consent to pay, and then choose to be 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens and let 
other people alone, then all we have to say 
is that they will generally bite off their own 
noses and get the worst of itin the end. 
There is nothing criminal in such action, 
however foolish it may be. But when 
workingmen not only get up a strike on 
their own part; but also proceed to acts of 
intimidation and violence, as the means of 
preventing others from doing the work 
which they refuse to do, except upon their 
own terms, and of thus compelling their 
employers to acquiesce in these terms, they 
at once become desperadoes and criminals. 
They forfeit all just sympathy even for 
their grievances, and ought to be met at 
once with the stern severity of law. If 
they cannot be subdued and made peaceful 
citizens by the ordinary administration of 
justice, then they ought to be promptly 
shot down by the military power. Neither 
poor nor rich men have a right to disturb 
the peace of society by riotous proceedings; 
and if either engage in such proceedings, 
then the supreme necessity of the hour is 
suppression by the law of force, and all the 
force needed to do the work. Intimidating 
strikers, parading the streets, holding their 
meetings, and forbidding other people to 
work, except at the peril of their lives, are 
not to be tolerated in this country for a 
moment. Society must make war upon 
them or be overturned by them. 





THERE are churches in the North, we are 
sorry tosay, where the Negro fs still assigned 
an obscure corner in the church, and is not al- 
lowed to come to the Lord’s table until all the 
whites have partaken. On a recent Sunday a 
temporary supply of the Marlborough (N. Y.) 
Methodist pulpit brought the question to an 
issue by taking a vote asto whether the col- 
ored people should henceforth have the same 
privileges as the whites. Six or seven voted 
yea and nobody voted nay. The congregation 
were surprised, and some of them are indig- 
nant and threaten to stay away unless the 
action is rescinded. The vote, in our judg- 
ment, ought to have been put by the regular 
pastor, after due notice; but it is to be hoped 
that, on second thought, the opponents will 
come to the opinion that the color of the skin 
furnishes no reasonable excuse for declining to 
meet persons at the table of our blessed Lord 
whose Gospel knows no race or color. 





WHILE thousands will probably take advan- 
tage of our offer to secure one or more of our 
valuable premiums before the first of January 
next, many will neglect the opportunity until 
the last few weeks. But we advise subscrib- 
ers, new and old, who contemplate securing 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary to send 
the order at once, before it is too late. We 
have been distributing free this great ten-dol- 
lar book in all sections of the United States 
and even in foreign countries; and not one 
complaint has been received. But the offer 
will positively be withdrawn in a few months. 
When you renew your subscription, send us 
two new names, and you will receive an inval- 
uable present. See page 26, 


Pror. ROBERTSON SMITH again comes off 
victorious in the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen. 
By a vote of 83 to 18, the Presbytery has re- 
solved, in view of the new questions of law 
which have been raised, to drop the proceed- 
ings and simply report the case to the General 
Assembly. Prof. Smith raised the point that 
the Presbytery had not settled the relevancy 
of the libel sent down by the General 
Assembly, and it could not legally go 
on to try him until this preliminary matter 
had been decided. The Presbytery gladly 
caught at this technical point as a pretext for 
at least postponing a trial which they had al- 
ready been through with, and shouldering the 
responsibility of further proceedings on the 
Superior Court. If the Presbytery had pro- 
ceeded to trial, it would have to go over about 
the same ground it had already gone over, and 
either stultify itself by its verdict or find Prof. 
Smith not guilty,in the face of the decision of the 
General Assembly, which declared, in so many 
words, that his views of Deuteronomy 
amounted to a denial of the inspiration of 
that book. Professor Smith reiterated his 
denial, and said, in all his writings on Deuter- 
onomy, he had not written anything inconsist- 
ent with the Confession of Faith. He held 
firmly to the inspiration and canonicity of the 
book. What the General Assembly will do is 
uncertain. It may possibly reprimand the 
Presbytery ; but we do not sce how it can do 
much with the Professor. 


Woo can say that religion is ceasing to in- 
terest man? On the contrary, it might be 
better said that nothing but religion does in- 
terest men. We publish this week Dr. All- 
man’s presidential address before the British 
Association, and the point of it all is in its 
bearing on religion. Itis just so every year. 
The public would be disappointed if something 
were not said or some drift exhibited on one 
side or the other of the question whether the 
rule of a personal God is exerted over the 
order of things in the universe. That is the 
subject which fills all our studious reviews. 
There never was a time when the fundamental 
questions of religion were so thoroughly dis- 
cussed or excited so universal interest. There 
is just one real contest going on—that between 
belief and unbelief; and those sectarians are 
stone blind who are trying to divide up the 
Church on minor questions of no importance, 
Those that believe in a God who rules us and 
are trying to learn his will and obey it are 
comrades and friends. We may believe more 
than they, but we have little quarrel with 
them. Our quarrel is with our foes ; with Ma- 
terialists and Atheists, not with Theists and 
Christians. Let us close up the ranks, join 
hands, and move forward. 


WE hope the Religious Herald, of Richmond, 
one of our ablest and soundest exchanges, was 
guilty of nothing worse than an editorial over- 
sight in the publication of the article which 
appeared in its ‘‘ Farmers’ Department,” Sept. 
4th. It would be very strange if many letters 
of complaint have not already reached the Her- 
ald office in regard to that editorial, for such 
it appears to be. It opens with this sentence: 
‘In our last issue we promised to continue the 
observations and reflections made and suggest- 
ed by our recent trip to Mecklenburg County,” 
and it is not signed. Part of the article is de- 
voted to observations on the tobacco crop and 
the oppressive taxes upon it. The writer then 
goes on to describe the impoverished condi- 
tion of many families, who suffer for the nec- 
essaries of life, while apples in their orchards 
are rotting on the ground. They cannot ship 
them to market, because they are too far from 
the railroads; and by the ‘“‘hard re- 
strictions’? of the revenue laws they are 
prohibited from using them in the only 
“profitable way ”’—their ‘‘conversion into 
brandy.” Many cannotgive the bond required; 
and, if they could, the revenue tax destroys the 
profit. Then follows @ plea for the “‘moon- 
shiner”’—i.e., one who manufactures brandy 
secretly and evades the revenue laws. The 
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tion is worse than dram-drinking, and that the 
manufacture and sale of ardent spirits should 
be as free as the production and use of cider. 
This is just the sort of stuff we should expect 
to see in ajournal devoted to the promotion of 
the use of whiskey. It is unchristian, im- 
moral, and dangerous teaching. If the 
Herald prints such opinions deliberately, 
the best thing its subscribers can do is to ex- 
clude it from their homes. Our hope and 
belief are that the Herald will disown such 
views. 


SEVERAL of our Catholic exchanges give us 
credit for accuracy in translating the Pope’s 
Encyclical and for fairness in commenting upon 
it. Weare aware that some of our Protestant 
exchanges will regard us with suspicion on this 
account; but we are persuaded that nothing is 
to be gained by wholesale abuse of the Catholic 
Church or by sturdily refusing to »elieve that 
any good can come out of it. If we must prove 
our orthodoxy by such methods, we shall have 
to be content with being considered unsound. 
The Catholic Review, speaking of our editorial 
note on the Encyclical, quotes this sentence: 
“He points to the philosophy of Thomas 
Aquinas as the basis of philosophical teaching ; 
but, highly as he lauds him, he would have his 
errors ascertained and shunned,’’ and remarks 
that we will find no ground for that statement 
in the Encyclical. The sentence on which we 
based that statement is the following, which we 
quote from the translation given by The Catho- 
lic Telegraph, agreeing substantially with our 
own translation : 

‘We say the wisdom of St. Thomas, for, if 

anything of his has been treated with too much 
subtlety by the Scholastic Doctors or has been 
inconsiderately discussed by them ; if there is 
anything of his which does not agree with as- 
sured doctrines of later times, or which, in 
fact, cannot be proved, then it is not at all to 
be followed in our time.” 
Our words are not stronger than the Pope’s, 
Some of our Protestant contemporaries regard 
the Encyclical as indicating a backward step 
in the Church. In one sense it does. The 
Church of Rome has gone in one direction as far 
as anybody could wish to see it go. Now, if it 
turns and retraces its steps, it will come nearer, 
so far as doctrine and practice are concerned, 
to what it was whena pureChurch. The West- 
ern Advocate finds but little to criticise in the 
Encyclical: ‘* We.agree with the Pope that the 
position of philosophy is subordinate to relig- 
ion; but we would adopt Thomas Aquinas only 
so far as his teachings agree with sound phi- 
losophy and true religion.”” This is the Pope’s 
position, too, as shown by the quotation above 
giveu. 


Dr. E. P. Parker in the second part of his 
‘¢ Old Story in Two Chapters,” in our columns 
last week, alluding to the protest of the Hart- 
ford Central Association, in answer to the 
memorial of fifty ministers to the General 
Association of Connecticut, said: ‘‘ Their pro- 
test, drawn up, no doubt, by the master-hand 
of the venerable Dr. Porter, is one of the ablest 
ecclesiastical papers that has ever appeared in 
the history of New England.’’ We have since 
learned the particulars of the preparation of 
that famous paper. When the Hartford 
Central Association obtained a copy of the 
secretly circulated memorial against its action 
in the case of Dr. Bushnell, it entrusted the 
preparation of the reply to Dr.Porter, of Farm- 
ington, and to Dr. Wm. W. Patton, then a 
pastor of Hartford and now president of 
Howard University. They, on consultation, 
agreed to divide the work, which was found to 
embrace two. points; and so Dr. Porter wrote 
the doctrinal portion and Dr. Patton the eccle- 
siastical. As Dr. Patton was also connected with 
The Religious Herald, the protest was put in 
type and printed copies carried to the General 
Association, the distribution of which among 
the members, after the reading of the manu- 
script by Dr. Patton, gave opportunity for a 
thorough examination by the body and insured 
a deep impression and a favorable result. 
Bisnorp CHATARD, of the Vincennes diocese, 

says that the Archbishop Purcell debt amounts, 
according to the most careful estimate, to over 
four million dollars ; and he is convinced, from 
conversation with practical business men, and 
especially one who is himself @ millionaire, 
that the collection and payment of so vast a 
sum is an impossibility, as ‘it is two-thirds as 
much as the total contributions received in 
any one year by the Church for religious pur 
poses” He would have the sum of about 
$450,000 raised to buy up the Church property 
in the diocese which has become involved, and 
then have the rest of the debt wiped out by 
bankruptcy. We are afraid that the honor of 
the Catholic Church would be tarnished for a 
long while by this course, which we hope will 
not be pursued. Let us see about this impos- 
sibility. The United States has a debt not two- 
thirds of, but five times ‘‘the total contribu- 
tions received in any one year’’ for the support 
of ite government. Shall it, then, get dis- 
couraged and repudiate? We trow not. There 















area great many, too many of our churcheg 
that have by mismanagement got into a debt five 
or ten times as. great as “‘ the total contributions 
received in any one year by the church for re- 
ligious purposes.” Do they, therefore, go im- 
mediately into bankraptey? Very seldom, we 
are happy to say. They bow themselves-to their 
burden. They subscribe to the utmost power 
of their individual members, and often in a 
single year they make a special contribution 
to pay their debt, which is many times their 
ordinary total contribution. The Catholics of 
America, even if but proportionably as wealthy 
as the Protestants, can, if properly urged to it, 
honorably extinguish their debt, at an ex- 
penditure of two or three million dollars. We 
suggest that the millionaire with whom the 
Bishop of Vincennes has consulted begin with 
a conditional subscription of half a million. It 
will leave him far from poverty, and with the 
consciousness that he has put his money to the 
best possible use ; and the stimulus thus given 
would probably achieve success. If there 
is not skill enough in the Catholic Church to 
carry this out, let them employ Edward 
Kimball, who says he is not satisfied that a 
Universalist church ought to have a debt and 
who would probably think the Catholic Church 
better off without one, 


THE elections in California and Maine this 
year form a very auspicious beginning for Re- 
publicans. In Califurnia they have chosen 
their candidate for governor by a large major- 
ity, and certainly three and perhaps all four of 
the congressmen from that state. In Maine 
they have carried both houses of the legisla- 
ture, against the combined force of the Dem- 
ocrats and the Greenbackers; and their candi- 
date for governor appears to lack but a few 
hundred votes to make an absolute majority of 
all the votes cast for governor. This will 
make it necessary for the legislature to choose 
the governor, the lower house nominating 
two candidates out of the four having the 
highest number of popular votes and the 
senate electing one of these candidates. As 
both houses are Republican, the Republican 
candidate will be both nominated and elected. 
This victory has been gaiued after one of the 
hardest fought battles in the history of Maine 
politics. Great credit is due to Senator Blaine 
for the energy and skill with which he con- 
ducted the Republican part of the campaign. 
The Democrats have been nearly all swallowed 
up by the Greenbackers. It will be difficult 
for the former hereafter to reorganize them- 
selves; and the latter will soon have spent all 
their ammunition and will then disappear alto- 
gether. 


Tae Republicans, including California, have 
@ majority in nineteen of the thirty-eight 
states represented in the Lower House of Con- 
gress, while the Democrats have a majority in 
eighteen states, leaving Indiana with six Re- 
publicans and six Democrats and one Green- 
backer—Mr, De La Matyr, who was a Repub- 
lican before he became a Greenbacker. Should 
the choice of the next President go to the 
House of Representatives, the vote must be 
taken by states, each state casting but one 
vote and a majority of all the states being 
necessary for an election. The vote of each 
state would depend upon whether the majority 
of representatives from that state were Repub- 
licans or Democrats. The Republicans are 
certain of nineteen votes, because they have 
the majority in nineteen states, while the Dem- 
ocrats are certain of only eighteen votes. If 
Mr. De La Matyr should vote with the Dem- 
ocrats of Indiana, this would bring their votes 
up to nineteen, which would be a tie in the 
House of Representatives. Should he, on the 
other hand, vote with the Republicans of In- 
diana, this would give twenty votes for the 
Republican candidate for President and secure 
his election by the House of Representatives. 
The Democrats plainly have no motive for any 
attempt to throw the election of President into 
the House of Representatives, as they eculd 
gain nothing by it. ‘They will, of course, 
abandon the idea of getting up a third party 
for this purpose, if they ever entertained it. 
The result of the election in California has put 
an extinguisher upon this project as the means 
of securing the success of the Democratic 
party in the next Presidential election. 


THE campaign in Ohio is regarded by the 
knowing ones, whether Republicans or Demo- 
crats, as already virtually settled, so far as the 
governor is concerned. The Thurman men did 
not want General Ewing for a candidate and 
are giving him but. an indifferent support. 
The hard-money Democrats are disgusted with 
his financial heresies. The Greenbackers, 
upon whose votes he counted so largely, have a 
candidate of theirown and the great mass of 
them will vote for him. All this looks very 
bad for General Ewing; while, on the other 
hand, the Republicans are. thoroughly united 
in supporting Mr. Foster. The Democracy of 
Ohio, virtually confessing that the question of 
governorship is practically settled, are now 
laying plans to masse thelr forces on the legisla 





tive ticket, and, if possible, secure a majority 
in the next . | Thet ure will 
choose a senator of the United States in place 
of Senator Thurman, who wants to be re- 
elected ; and, hence, the question whether it 
shall be Democr:’ + or Republican is to him a 
very interesting matter. We should be heart- 
fly glad to see the Senator retired from public 
life altogether; and if the next legislature of 
Ohio shall be Republican this fate awaits him. 
It is, in our judgment, quite as important to 
make a final disposal of Senator Thurman as 
it is to defeat General Ewing. The Repub- 
licans should be wide awake, and not let the 
Democrats steal a march on them in regard 
to the legislative ticket. They have an admir- 
able candidate for senator in General Garfield. 


A New York letter tothe Boston Journa’, 
quoted by the Post of this city, contains some 
rather striking ideas about the incomes of 
clergymen and physicians. For a rule, even 
eminent clergymen, who command the best 
pulpits and receive the highest salaries, are 
poor men, and sometimes feel the sharp pres- 
sure of want in old age, if spared so long, On 
the other hand, eminent physicians usually be- 
come rich, or, at least, acquire moderate for- 
tunes; and the same is true of eminent lawyers, 
The physician and the lawyer generally start 
poor and have to win their way slowly to 
success and fame; and in the meantime they 
m ist carefully economize their expenses. The 
clergyman, says the letter, ‘takes his position 
ata bound. The younger he is the more popy- 
lar he is. He takesa rank with a lawyer and 
merchant and doctor at the start. He is fiush 
in funds and imagines that his bright day will 
always last. The money that he should lay up 
for his waning hours he spends in trips to 
Europe and visits the places of fashion and 
culture,” The fact is that most ministers, if 
we take the average of the whole number, are 
very poorly paid; and, hence, they cannot save 
much even by economy. Nearly all of them 
could save alittle, if they only understood how ; 
and those who receive what are called large 
salaries could in the course of life lay up an 
ample competence, if they had not the folly to 
spend their whole income as they go along. 
Taking the salaries of ministers just as they 
are, the great majority of them are poorer than 
they need to be, and much poorer than they 
would be if they would adopt a systematic 
plan of saving « portion of their income every 
year, and holding it as an increasing reserve 
for the supply of their wants when old age or 
infirmity will put them out of date and, of 
course, cut off their salaries. The general 
poverty of clergymen is in no inconsiderable 
degree their own fault, and curable only by 
greater practical wisdom. 


....The many friends of the venerable Dr. 
William Patton, of New Haven, will hear with 
regret of his sudden death, on Saturday, the 
6th instant. He had just returned from a visit 
to Europe, and, though in his eighty-first year, 
it was believed that he was enjoying good 
health. A chill seized him, however, while at- 
tending church the evening after his arrival, 
and he died the following morning, of conges- 
tion of the lungs. Dr. Patton was an active 
and efticient Congregational clergyman in this 
city from 1821 until 1862, when he removed to 
New Haven. His efforts in the temperance 
cause were full of good results wherever he 
resided, as were his writings and ministerial 
labors. The best known among his children is 
the Rey. Dr. William W. Patton, president of 
Howard University. 


.... Lhe Congregationalist corrects us for say- 
ing that “‘ Mr. Newman Hall is hardly identified 
with the Congregational body. . His 
church belongs to what is called the Lady 
Huntington Connection.” It says that the 
English ‘‘ Year-Book ” has for years included 
Newman Hall among the ‘Congregational 
ministers’? and his place of worship among 
the ‘Congregational chapels’ of Lon- 
don. This is true, and we supposed there was 
such a nominal relation when we spoke of his 
church, which belongs, as we said, to the Lady 
Huntington Connection, as “‘ hardly identified 
with the Congregational body.’’ Possibly par- 
allel cases could be found in or about our 
American metropolis. 


..+-Here is a chance for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to settle the question of an 
African bishop and win back a worthy 
daughter. The African Recorder, the organ of 
that body, suggests, ‘‘in the interest of union, 
and of Christ’s Kingdom as well, that they 
elect one of our bishops to that high and hon- 
orable position, This done, the union of the 
two bodies would be well-nigh, assured.” All 
that the General Conference need to do next 
year, therefore, is to say to the African Church: 
Come back. to us and be one with us, and your 
bishops shall be our bishops and our bishops 
shall be yours, The color-line could. thus be 
wiped out and the M, E, Church would gain 
215,000. members. 


«eeedf any one wants to find a bit of enter 
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taining reading, we commend to him the letter 


of Mr. Cyrus W; Field giving an account of’ 


Mr. Tilden’s transactions in Elevated Railway 

stock. The narrative which he gives leaves 

no ‘doubt that Samuel J. Tilden is still the 

same sort of man'that he used to be, and will 

doubtless recommend him to the Democratic 
arty as @ first-class candidate for the Presi- 
ency. 

...-One of the most striking definitions of a 
proverb we have ever heard is the following: 
“The wit of many in the wisdom of one.” 
The man who makes the proverb has the wis- 
dom to understand what is affirmed by ‘‘the 
wit of many” and the art to reduce it to a 
coneise and lucid form of expression. The 
people accept the expression because it stri- 
kingly embodies what they all know to be true. 

...-D. M, Bennett, under sentence for violat- 
ing the law against using the mails to circulate 
obscene literature, writes from Ludlow Street 
Jail to the public: ‘I think this is the last time 
I shall address you from this prison. When 
you hear from me again, I will, in all probabil- 
ity, be in the Penitentiary at Albany.” Well 
said, Mr. Bennett. Few will be disposed to re- 
gret your departure to tha’ secure abode. 


...-Senator Thurman had rather a hard time 
of it in his opening speech in the Ohio cam- 
paign. He made a dull speech, had a small 
audience, and many of his hearers got enough 
and went away before he got through. This 
does not look as if the would-be president is 
likely to be much of asensation in his own 
state. The truth is, this political wriggler has 
pretty nearly finished himself. 

...-Here is Professor Newcomb’s doctrine, 
as expressed before him by a brother 
mathematician, the late Professor Clifford : 
“On the whole, therefore, we seem entitled to 
conclude that during such time as we can have 
evidence of no intelligence or volition has 
been concerned in events happening within the 
range of the solar system, except that of ani- 
mals living on the planets.” 


...-Some Anglican clergymen do not believe 
that any good thing can come out of the 
Wesleyan Nazareth. A rector appealed to the 
courts to decide that a couple of Wesleyans, 
employed on a Church of England edifice, 
could not be competent architects. It cost 
him $250 to get an unsatisfactory decision, 
bless his ignorant head and bigoted heart ! 


...-Secretary Sherman’s order directing ten 
per cent. of all local disbursements in Wash- 
ington to be paid in silver dollars is exciting a 
universal grumbling among the people. No- 
body wants this coin. The bankers don’t 
want it; the merchants don’t want it; and 
the clerks of the Departments don’t want it, 
It is too bulky for anybody’s convenience, 

..»-The local officers in San Francisco, as 
the result of the recent election in California, 
appear to be about equally divided between 
the Workingmen and the Republicans. The 
shooting of Kalloch by De Young has had the 
effect of making the former a mayor and 
ought to have the effect of sending the latter 
to state-prison for a long term of years. 

....Captain Carey, the British officer who 
was severely censured on account of his con- 
duct in connection with the slaying of the 
Prince Imperial by the Zulus, like ‘‘Stonewall”” 
Jackson, is a praying soldier, He besought the 
Lord to interpose in his behalf and regards the 
removal of the censure as an answer to prayer, 
We see no objection to his theory. 

....Ex-Governor Morgan, of this state, con- 
gratulates Mr. Cornell on his nomination, ex- 
presses the belief that he will be elected, and 
pledges himself to work for the result. The 
wige thing for all Republicans to do is to give 
the ticket their hearty and earnest support, 
and that too whether they are exactly suited 
with the nomination or not. 

,...Greenbackers do not seem to have a very 
thrifty growth on Maryland soil, if we are to 
judge by their recent convention in that state. 
Of the twenty-three counties in the state only 
nine sent delegates to the convention. Only 
thirty-two delegates were present, and the city 
of Baltimore, where the convention was held, 
furnished nineteen of them. 


...-In 1876 this state gave President Hayes 
489,000 Republican votes. How many of the 
voters took any part this year in electing dele- 
gates to the Saratoga Convention? Probably 
less than fifty thousand. Those who do not 
like the ticket had better ask themselves 
whether they attended the primary meetings 
and voted for delegates. 

..--The Post, of this city, says that a Chinese 
boy, connected with one of the mission schools 
in Peking, China, repeated, at a recent exam- 
ination, the entire New Testament, without 
missing a word or making a single mistake. 
How many boys in this country can do that ? 
How many ministers can do it? Don’t all 
speak at once, 

.-»sThe Richmond Whig says, that ‘‘ hemp 
has survived the purpose of its creation if the 
cowardly murderers of the Chisholms in Mis- 
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sissippi are not hanged.” It evidently has 
survived the purpose of its creation” in that 
particular state, and it is a decidedly unhealthy 
section for a man of independent views. 

.-»-For the Lntheran to quote paragraphs 
about the decrease among the Methodists 
of England, under the heading “Methodism 
Wearing Out,’ is: just as fair and sensible as it 
would be for an English paper to describe the 
state of affairs in Mississippi underthe head- 
ing ‘“ The Republic Wearing Out.” 

. .-The farmers of England are turning their 
attention to this country, and beginning to 
emigrate thither in considerable numbers, and 
bring their capital with them. There is room 
enough and land enough for them here, and 
we cannot doubt that they will find the change 
to their advantage. 

...-Linneus, the great classifier in science, 
and Buffon, the great speculator, allowed no 
opportunity to escape of showing their disitke 
of each other. As one way of expressing his 
contempt, the former gave to one of the most 
insignificant organisms he could find the name 
of Buffonia tenuis, 


..-.If anybody doubts whether Senator Blaine 
still lives, we take the liberty of referring him 
to the people of Maine and to the result of 
the recent election in that state, If he were 
dead, as some have claimed, he is the liveliest 
dead man that we have heard of in a long time. 

...-Senator Carpenter thinks that the Demo- 
crats will have to take Tilden anyhow for their 
Presidential candidate. We rather presume so. 
He ought to suit the party, since he is just 
slippery enough to be a good representative of 
its principles, 

....-Mrs. Banks, the wife of General Banks, 
is urging the women of Massachusetts to regis- 
ter their names and vote at the special elec- 
tions in which the law allows them to take a 
part. She and her two daughters have set the 
example, 

----One contrast between Mr. Cornell, the 
Republican nominee for governor in this stato, 
and Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, consists in the fact 
that the former conscientiously and honestly 
_ his income tax, and that the other dodged 





.-.-Senator Chandler has invented for the 
Maine Greenbackers the cognomen of “ cross- 
eyed Democrats.” We think a better thing 
would be to call the Democrats of Maine 
‘*the cross-eyed Greenbackers.”? 


--..We are glad to give the Democrats of 
Wisconsin credit for saying, in their recent 
state convention, that “‘ the constitutional eur- 
réncy of the country and the basis of all other 
sliould be gold and silver coin.” 


...-Secretary Sherman says that, if he were 
a citizen of the State of New York, he should 
vote for Mr, Cornell and do what he could to 
elect him. 


.-»eThere are three newspapers: in North 
Carolina whose owners and editors are. colored 
men. Of course, they are Republican. 
Ea 
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SooTHING AND HEaLINe, we might with 

truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true, 
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Orrositz the Grand Central Depot, New 
York City, is situated the Granp Union Ho- 
THL, one of the best, kept on the European 
plan, containing 350 elegantly furnjshed rooms, 
reduced to one dollar and nprard per day, 
heated by Bream f evator), Tee great lines 
of travel inating at said Depot saves guests 
of the Grand Union carriage hire and baggaze 
expressage, making the Grand Union Hotel 
very convenient for persons visiting or passing 
through the city for business or pleasure. The 
Restaurants, Lunch and Wine Rooms are sup- 
plied with the best. Toilet rooms for ladies, 
also for gents; and baggage rooms, where 
ladies and gents can leave their valises and 
parcels, FREE, 

Wm. D. Garrison, the manager, studies to 
make guests fee] at home and fully merits the 
large patronage he receives, 


A NEW DRY GOODS FIRM. 


Tue well-known building at 271, 273, and 275. 
Grand Street, so long occu ted by Messrs. 
Hill, Moynan & Co., has lately been refitted, 
much of the interior removed, and made more 
attractive than ever. It.is now occupied by 
Messrs. Lewis Bros. & Kennedy, who have 
placed upon, their counters an entirely new 
stock of goods, and will satisfy their custom- 
ers, both asto polite attention and good bar- 
gains. Mr. Lewis, the senior. ner, was 
formerly with Hill, Mo 1& Co. 


Scuwarz Bros., the leading toy im rs 
of the city, in anticipation of a brisk iday 
trade, have already yt byes their large 
and elegant toy basen h newly-arrived’ im- 

ortations of the latest, European, novelties. 
Mhetr extensive display of curious toys will 
always repay & visit. 


uperior quality, for ladies 
an gustan, ‘wad, 3 Roath Aveo 
Established 1540, Fine Work aspecialty 
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Tue ReTatL CLOTHING Traps in New York | 


opens largely in excess of last season with 
Baldwin the Clothier, of Broadway and Canal 
Street, whose warerooms are filled with all the 
new fall and winter fabrics. Residents of 
nearly every state in the Union patronize 
this famous house by thousands, and, our 
word for it, they have selected the place 


above all others for excellent goods and low 
prices. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MME. CaRLoTTA Patti, with the assistance 
of atroupe of eminent European artists, will 
open the musical season by a bricf series of 
concerts at Chickering Hall, commencin 
Wednesday Evening, September 24th; secon 
concert lriday, September 26th ; and matinée on 
the following Saturday. 








CARRIAGES, 


New Haven, Connecticut, is a city that has 
long been famous as a center for the manufac- 
ture of carriages. Carriages of all descri 
tions are made in that city, and sent not only 
through the United States, but to all parts of 
the civilized world. Among the well-known 
carriage manufacturers of New Haven is the 
reliable house of Cruttenden & Co., whose fac- 
tory'and oflice is from 8 to 18 Wooster Street. 
The factory is a large building, about three 
hundred feet long by fifty in width, and 
rises four stories in hight. The work is sys- 
tematized into various departments, each de- 
partment being under the care of a most com- 
petent foreman. All the work is Americanized 
from the latest —— and French designs, 
andis guaranteed first class in all particulars, 
The firm refer to many of the most wealthy 
and influential families in this city, who are 
using the Cruttenden carriages, with perfect 
satisfaction. The house has been established 
for more than twenty years, and now has am- 
ple facilities for turning out most excellent 
work in carriages for family use. While atten- 
tion is paid to style and ornament, only the 
most practical is adopted. Special attention 
{s directed to the new style of spring-washer 
axle, which runs without the least noise and 
with great comfort and satisfaction. If you 
cannot call, all needed information will be 
cheerfully furnished by correspondence, All 
productions are sold direct from the factory, 
and at factory prices. 


THE WABASH ROAD. 


THE evidences of travelers attest the superior 
accommodations of the Wabash Line for 
speed to places this side and beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River. The road is not only popular 
as a passenger route, but it is equally success- 
ful as a fast freight line. This year some of 
the important Western Stute Fairs are held 
very near together in point of time, and the 
question of freights becomes a leading one. 

ur capertenae, would suggest that all East- 
ern shippers who propose to rea ; 
Fairs at Springnela. a, and Be woe 
avail themselves of the ‘Great and Only 
Wabash,” as they can intercept it at Toledo by 
any of the Eastern trunk lines and ship exhib- 
its through without breaking bulk. Mr. E J. 
Burritt, the general Eastern agent, whose head- 
quarters are at 271 Broadway, in New York, is 
untiring in his endeavors to oblige the patrons 
of the road and it fs to his efforts mainly that 
the “‘ Wabash’ has become so popular among 
all classes of shippers. 


DRY GOODS HOUSE REMOVAL. 


THE well-known dry goods house of Hill, 
Moynan & Co., formerly of Grand Street, have 
recently moved into new and commodious 
quarters on Broadway, on the northwest corner 
of Broadway and Tenth Street. The location 
is most convenient and the firm are determined 
to do a large business. That their expecta- 
tions will certainly be realized is evident from 
the crowds of ladies that are daily pouring 
into the stores. The building is now filled 
with seasonable goods. All kinds of fabrics, 
from the cheapest to the most expensive, may 
be seen, and, besides being entirely new, the 
stock is exceptionally well selected. It would 
be impossible to enumerate all the different 
imported and domestic dry and fancy goods; 
but in all the departments bargains may now 
be obtained, such as will draw a host of new 
eustomers. Give Hill, Moynan & Co. a call. 
Nos. 787 and 789 Broadway. 




















SPECIAL attention is directed to the adver- 
tisement of Henry C. Morse & Co., the well- 
known mantfacturers of furniture and interior 
decorators, at 615 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. A specialty is made of pew-cushions, 
which are furnished at the lowest prices. Dur- 
ing the past eight years a very large number of 
churches in New England and other parts of 
the country have heen supplied with cushions, 
and in no case has dissatisfaction been found. 
The cushions are not made fn the ordinary 
manner ;. but new improvements have been in- 
troduced, which make them more comfortable, 
durable, and capable of retaining their shape 
much longer than those made in the ordinary 
manner, Prices range from thirty cents per 
running foot upward, according to quality of 
covering and filling. 


THE great carpet house of W. & J. Sloane, of 
Nos. 649, 651, and 655 Broadway, this city, is 
now doing a rushing business, Their stores are 
crowded with buyers from in town and out of 
town, and the stock on exhibition and for sale 
is unexpectedly large and well selected, includ- 
ing a splendid assortment of India, Persian, 
and Turkey carpets and rugs, in all sizes and 
colorings, and also Bokbara, Scinde, and Smyrna 
AS i ere may likewise be seen very desir- 
able patterns in Axminster, Moquette, Royal 
Wilton, Brussels, tapestry, three-ply, and in- 
: carpetings. Linoleum, corticine, and 
a tg are being sold at reduced prices. That 

: & J. Sloane have customers of thirty-five 
Yon given 7e is the best proof of the 
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TuE above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘‘ The Firat Read- 
ing of the Hmancipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture, We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subsciibers who may wish them, at 


the nomina price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of anew sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens's 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


Ow1ne to the reo:nt death of Mr, McSorley, 
of the firm of Waller & McSorley, a liquidation 
sale is now taking place and some decided 
bargains can be obtained. Judging from the 
crowds that Lon throng the store (245 Grand 
Street, near the Bowery), it is evident that the 
sale of dry —_ is very great. Goods bought 
before the late advance in prices may now, be 
bought at genuine bargains. Cloaks, suits, 
silks, satins, shawls, velvets, dress goods, 
hosiery, underwear, blankets, white goods and 
black goods—all are being sold off rapidly. A 
copy of the Fell and Winter which 


contains much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation, will be sent free to subscribers of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 














THOMAS ANDERSON’S teas and coffees are 
well known in every section of New York City. 
His teas and coffees are sold at more than half 
a dozen stores in the city, and are found to be 
as low and reasonable in price as the good 
quality will allow. The teas selling at fifty 
cents a pound are full flavored and very rich, 
while an excellent coffee is sold as low as 
twenty-five cents a pound. To all purchasers 
some useful] proven’ is given away. The store 
at 169 Eight Avenue, between 18th and 19th 
Streets, is now well stocked and convenient} 
situated (next to Jones’s great dry goods store) 
to do a good business. 





. 


A GENTLEMAN'S FIRST DUTY, UPON HIS, RETURN 
to the metropolis, after his, summer vacation, 
will be the selection of his fall hat; and, to 
assist in the performance, Knox “ the’ hat- 
ter makes the gratifying announcement that 
he will! introduce his fall shapes of silk and 
felt; hate at. 212 Broadway and in the, Fifth 
Avenue Hotel to-day, A prompt visit, to either 
establishment is advisable. 


Wonperrrvt Pant.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other: We advise al? desiring 
to paint to enclosea stamp and have sent free 
the.book “‘ Every One His Own Paintar;”’ issued 
by the Ingersoll Mixed, Rubher Paint 

orks, 162South 8t,, New York. First-class 
aoe can secure the exclusive sale for their 

wn. 





Conaress WATER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends.to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 





‘WHEN you visit or leave New ‘York City, save Bag- 
gee , EX and_ Carri: H and stop at 
ran ajo otel, nearly opposite Grand Ben. 
tral egan potmns,© eduned to 8 aw 
ward perday. Elevator. slaurent sup Hed with 
the best. Horse Cars, Stages 124 Ele 
to all Depota. 
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Tur Invalid Rolling Chairs manufactured 
4 Neg, Haren Folaing. Chat Co. of Now 
ven, Conn., are mee’ lesa 
cir merits become known. to the in- 
crease of; production, the company have been 
qvliged to enlarge their factory, so that there 
is now 40,000 square feet of room in their build- 
ing. But the superior qualities of these chairs 
ia best attested by the following letters from 
two representative men: 

“The Invalid Reclining and Rolling Chair, 
manufactured by the New Haven Folding Chair 
Co., has been a help and comfort in a ‘amily 
for a year past. LEONARD Bacon, 

“ New Haven, SEPT. 9th, 1876.” 

* LIBERTY HaLu, CRAWFORDVILLE, Ga., 
Nov. 7th, 1878. 
‘New Haven Foipine Cuarr Co, : 

** Dear Sirs :—I am well pleased with the Roll- 
ing Chair [ got from your establishment. It 
suits me exactly. The evidence I can give 
of my appreciation of it is my recommendation 
of a similar one to several invalid friends. 

“Very respectfully 

“ALEXANDER H. SreruEns, M,C. of Ga.” 





EVERYWHERE SoucuT FOR. — SUMMER RE- 
8ORTS.—Messre, Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
ronnie to ladies and children, alwere health- 

land delightful to the taste. Thefr ad 
ie Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


No manufacturer who makes a good scale 
need fear to have the buyer try it before pay- 
ing for it. The Jones Scales are sold on trial 
always. Address Jones of Binghamton, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MmensMan’s Peptonizep Berger Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making hag oer Oy and life-sustaining 

operties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 

tions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from ——_ com- 
aints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


THE LIFE OF A SENATOR. 

A WestTERN senator, deploring the evil 
effects of Washington habits on the health, said 
that were it not forthe Hop Bitters he could 
not live through, with the irregular hours he 
was forced to keep. Said he: ‘As soon as I 
feel weak and exhauected from long night ses- 
sions and meals at irregular hours, I resort to 
my Hop Bitters, instead of stimulants. They 
regulate my bowels and keep my appetite good, 
my brain clear, and my strength and health is 
preserved.” 








Morray AND LANMAN’s FLoripa WatTER is 
probably the simplest and purest perfume ever 
made, being absolutely nothing more than the 
delicious fragrance of rare flowers, preserved 
and ‘made permanent and it is doubtless to 
this purity of composition that its, immense 
popularity is fn a great measure to be ascribed. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


COLGATE’S | ¥, the vacterel ana ree 
CASHMERE | Oud ‘vecnerene of vere 
fumes. The name and 


ane vical 
SOAP | stor anduuiformauality. 
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Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is. withdrawn, See page 
26. For Terms of Subacription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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Sample boxes, 5c. each, 
STANDARD TEA COMPANY, 


96 ORNER AY SZP=E. 





HAIR DYE is the SAFEST 
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mi Mural shades of 
does 


, STAIN the SKE, and is 
RISTADORO’S Sa Proparacion and a fav- 
orite upon every well-ap- 
pin Toilet for Lady or 
entleman. Sold b: 2 


y. 
ists and applied b 
Ss ditarieaee 
FOLDING METALLIC 


Spring Bed Brighton. 


METAL, 
The most luxurious, ¢) , convenient, and dur- 
able bed ever introd oT hie $8 to $12. 


S. H REEVES & CO., 
Office 62 Bowery, northwest cor. Canal St., New York, 


SCHWARZ 3 


TOY BAZARS, 


765 BROADWAY, bet. 8th and 9th STS4 
1159 BROADWAY, cor. 27th ST. 


The First Arrivals of 
European Novelties 
now on Exhibition. 


ANDERSON’S 
TEAS and COFFEES 


ARE THE BEST. 


WEIGHT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
OUR * ~*V SEASON TEAS 


At 50 Cts. a Pound 


ARE VER) kaj 4 AND FULL FLAVORED, 
AN EXUcLLENT COFFEE 


At 25 Cts. a Pound. 


TAL PRESENTS 
oNRENU' t24 ORNAMENTS RE SUIS 
FEES AT 

THOMAS ANDERSON’S, 


169 Eighth Avenue, bet. 18th and 19th Sts, 
(Next door to Jones's Celebrated Dry Goods Store). 











TENTH AVE 
THIRD AVENU 
FIRST 


oF OLD F CGH BS Peis Wassicc Sites 
ware, Pianos, Organs, Sewing-Machines, French, Musi- 





immense 





; Clocks, 
amount of other valuable 


Fee 


Gold nP 4 oe white will send gratis and free 
rize which we 

Of ‘pow 6 to any one in the United Statesand Canada 

Address F. Gleason & Co., 46 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 


A WHISPER. 


If you can’t goto 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


box of 
 gaarriere DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


IT 18 JUST AS GOOD, 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, New YORK, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER Freshly Revcived ftom CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 
Buy genres direct from St. John’s Park or Erie or 
we aijers by mail have especial attention. 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad 8t., N. Y. 








pest oud ee RE GO Maal ence 
q@ 
. 8. W ERGER, Pro Or, 
_ 238 North Second treet, Philadelphia. 





prices—Largest com America— 
arti eases body continually 
Mei uita mtantod every where—best induce- 


T A ~ —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
We y in 

= 3 th for Circular to 

men eT WELL 43 Vesey Bt., BN. Y., P.-O. Box 1987. 





HALL, ELTON & C0O., 


Electro-Plated Ware, & 


_——— 





Factories, Wallingford, Conn, 


(" 


The “REGENT.” 
Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York, 


erman Silver and Britannia Spoons. 
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CARPETS. (Sansa 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


have now on Exhibition their FALL 
STOCE oi the latest NOVELTIES 
in 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
AND INGRAINS. 


Oriental and 
Axminster 


WHOLE CARPETS, 


RUGS, and MATS. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 





Financial 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
SPECIE. 

Tue following table gives the imports 
and exports of specie at the port of New 
York from the ist of January to the close 
of the first week in September, for the un- 




















der-mentioned years: 

Imports. Exports. 

cedieeneinaiiniinaiiaee $16 056,738 $12,199,941 
1878 14,800,716 10:298.207 
10,661,880 23,0342068 

: 8,620,146 89.¢ 

87 "585,806 62.450;072 
4,614,254 42,171,442 

3.077.410 41,241,308 

2916 347 57,252.82 

7 622,508 54,817,003 

7 W00,482 47,410,404 

BS4,124 25.274 007 

5,748,917 65,352,056 




















Until within the last two years the export- 
ation of specie has very largely exceeded 
the importation. During this period, how, 
ever, the specie movement has been to- 
ward this country; and it would have been 
much larger but for the purchase of Amer- 
ican securities held in Europe and their 
transference to the United States, as the 
means of settling the balance of trade in 
It is estimated that some $600,- 
000,000 of these securities have been thus 
returned within the last two years. Gold 
is now taking their place in settling the 
balance of trade, which is still in our favor 
and will probably rematn so for some time 
to come. 


our favor. 


The gold that now comes to this country 
or that is retained here as the product of our 
own mines is at once appropriated to mone 
tary uses, except that comparatively small 
quantity that is consumed for the purposes of 
art. And this is an advantage that the people 
of the United States have not had during the 
whole period of suspension. During sus- 
pension nearly all the gold we produced 
went abroad, because it there found a better 
market than here. It was here mostly an 
article of merehandise, and bought and 
sold, like any other article, for speculative 
purposes. It did not aid the money market 
or help to make money plenty; but rather 
demanded a Inrge amount of money to con- 
duct transactions in gold. All this has been 
changed by the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. Gold is now money, and the coun- 
try is in a condition to draw fromthe 
world’s stock of gold its due proportion 
under the laws of trade. We have reached 
the point of financial harmony, in our 

monetary system, with other commercial 
nations whose paper currency is redeemable 
on demand at par in specie. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


will take care of itself, under the general 
law of supply and demand, provided we 
maintain the system of specie payments, 
If, under the laws of trade, we want more 
specie, we shall have it, because it will come 
here, as certainly as water will run down 
hill; and, if we have more than we want, 
it will go elsewhere, with equal certainty. 
Congress need not trouble itself about the 
quantity of money. Trade will settle this 
question rightly, if Congress will get out of 
the ways. The best thing that Congress can 
do is to provide for paying off and destroy- 
ing the greenbacks as speedily as possible, 
and leave the banks to issue the paper cir- 
culation of the people and redeem the same 
with their own specie. 





PRICES IN 1865 AND 1879. 





Tae Bangor Whig, of Maine, recently 
published an interesting exhibit of the re- 
tail prices of staple goods as sold in 1865, 
in comparison with the prices of the same 
goods as sold in 1879. The materials for 
the exhibit were furnished by two well- 
known merchants of that city and repre- 
sent the facts as existing in their own busi- 
ness. We give the exhibit as follows: 






DRY GooDs. 

-—Retatl Prices.—. 

1865. 1879. 
Best prints, yd...... 85 08 
Cotton warp, Ib..... 90 25 
Ginghams, yd....... 87% 10 
NONI, PE wccccences 42 12% 
Facing cambrics, yd 28 08 
Sheeting, yd........ Oo 0814 
Batting, Ib.......... 87% 1244 
Blue flannel, yd.... 85 0 
Bleached cotton, yd. 55 10 
Blankets, pr......... $1200 e450 
Ticking, yd.......... 80 22 

GROCERIES. 

G, sugar, ID... ..+066 82 08 
B. sugar, Ib.........- 80 08 
TE, Di ccnccacrccsese 70 to $140 40 to 50 
CoMAS, Th....coccessss S30 to 58 18 to 28 
Molasses, gal........ $100 to 125 40 to 60 
Oll, kerosene, gal.. 110 15 
Flour, bbl...... .-++ 1125 to 1450 500 to 900 
Meal, bush.......... 210 62 
Lard, ID......+- 28 09 
Butter, WD. ..eceeeeeee 55 to 60 15 
Soap, Ib...... 40 09 


This exhibit, as the Whig justly remarks, 
shows ‘‘that one dollar to-day will purchase 
more of the above staple articles of cloth- 
ing and food than could be bought with 
three dollars in what are now called 
the ‘flush times’ of 1865.” The average 
rate of wages has decreased from what it 
was in 1865; yet the decrease is not at all 
in proportion to the fall in the prices of the 
commodities which the workingman needs 
to buy. If he were paid three dollars a 
day in 1865, and now paid but a dollar a 
day, his real wages, according to this ex- 
hibit, would be higher now than they were 
then. That is to say, he could buy more 
to supply the needs of himself and family 
with a day’s labor now than he could then, 
This is the real test of the rate of wages. 
The main question is not what is their nom- 
inal amount, as expressed in the terms of 
money; but what is the purchasing power 
of the money in which wages are paid, 
The paper dollar of 1865 and the paper 
dollar of 1879 contain precisely the same 
words. Each pledges the Government, or 
the bank issuing the dollar, to pay to the 
bearer one dollar in specie. 

The specie dollar, however—pledged, but 
not paid—had in 1865 a purchasing power 
much greater than that of the paper dollar. 
There were too many of these so-called 
paper dollars or their multiples in circula- 
tion, and none of them were redeemed in 
specie. Now, as the result of the resump- 
tion of specie payments, the paper dollar 
has the same purchasing power that. the 
specie dollar has, It is at par with specie 
and will buy just as much of anything, 
The change is in the purchasing power of 
the paper dollar. Instead of being depre- 
ciated, as it was in 1863, it is brought to par. 

The workingman’s interests are best 
served by being paid for his labor in good 
money and by paying out good money. 
Specie, unless debased by fraudulent coin- 
age, is always good money as to value or 
purchasing power. Paper money is good 
or poor accordingly as it is or is not te- 
deemable on demand in specie. If thus 
redeemable, it is practically the equivalent 
of specie, because it will buy just as much. 
Redeemable paper money is good money 
and cheats nobody. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS continues very active, and in 
nearly all the leading departments the 
movement is now very nearly, if not quite 
as large as ever before, not even excepting 
the period just previous to the panic of 
1878. Stocks are generally very well in 
hand and prices, with few exceptions, show 
unmistakable signs of hardening. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The cus- 
tom-house returns of the foreign trade at 
New York for the month of August (the 
second of the fiscal year) have just been 
rendered, and present the following results, 
compared with the same month last year. 





- 1878. 
Goods entered...... seveess+-$28,614,000 24,850,000 
Goods marketed..........++- $29,686,000 $26,488 000 
Produce exported........... $1,163,000 $1,508,000 
Specie imported,........++++ 6,568,000 693,000 
Specie exported...........++ 458,000 1,001,000 


Duties on goods marketed... 10,562,000 10,149,000 

The increase in the goods marketed is 
almost wholly on free articles—such as 
coffee, teas, etc. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, $7,179,688, 
and produce exports, $6,217,157. 

The total imports of general merchandise 
since January Ist were $223,789,985, against 
$205,216,848 for the corresponding period 
last year and $237,835,924 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary ist, this year, were $227,252,905, 
against $239,036,754 for the corresponding 
period last year and $188,792,514 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
DiscHARGE IN Bankxrouptcy.—The U. §. 

Jircuit Court, 8. D. Ind., by Drummond, 
J., has decided that the amendment of 1874 
relating to the terms under which a bank- 
rupt is entitled to his discharge was intended 
to cover cases of voluntary as well as invol- 
untary bankruptcy, and to bring within its 
terms the circumstances under which, as 
well inthe one case as in the other, the 
bankrupt could or could not be discharged, 
Therefore, in any case where there were no 
assets equal to thirty per cent., if the bank- 
rupt secured the assent of one-fourth of his 
creditors in number and one-third in value, 
he is entitled to his discharge, without re- 
gard to the time when the debts were in- 
curred. 

INDORSEMENT.—WHEN JOINT AND WHEN 
SEVERAL.— WAIVER OF Protest.—Indorse- 
ments by two or more persons may be joint, 
as where partnership or otherwise joint 
payees are the indorsers, and perhaps two 
or more persons not joint payees might 
qualify their indorsement so as to make 
their liability joint; but in other cases, 
where there are two indorsements in suc- 
cession, they are several, and the rights and 
liabilities of the two indorsers are as defined 
in Linn os. Horton, 17 Wis. 152. Where a 
note on or a short time before the day of 
its maturity is presented to an indorser, 
and the latter then promises that if the note 
is suffered to run he will pay it whenever 
payment is called for, an omission of pro- 
test and notice caused by such promise will 
not discharge the indorser. Wisconsin 
Sup. Ct., April 22, 1879. Hale vs. Danforth. 
Opinion by Orton, J. 

INDORSEMENT WITHOUT RECOURSE, — 
The Supreme Court of Kansas, June term, 
1879, in Challis vs. McCrum, decided that 
one who transfers a note by indorsement 
without recourse impliedly warrants that 
the prior signatures to the paper are 
genuine, and that it expresses upon its face 
the exact legal obligations of all such prior 
parties. 

Bri. oF LADING.—TRANSFER OF TRANS- 
FEROR’s Riant oF Possession oF Goons 
CoverED ByY.-—Bills of lading, properly in- 
dorsed, are symbols of the property covered 
by them, serving all the purposes of actual 
possession, and so remain until there isa 
valid and complete delivery of the property 
to some person entitled to the possession 
under the bill of lading. —Heiskell os, 


‘Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank. May 5th, 


1879. Opinion per Ouriam, 
Court. 

PARTNERSHIP, — LIMITED PARTNERSHIP 
Fame To Record RENEWAL BEcoMEs 
GENERAL.—When a limited partnership 
fails to record, in a manner prescribed by 
the acts of assembly, an agreement for a 
renewal of the partnership, the liability of 
the special partner becomes general.— 
Guillou vs. Petereon. May 7th, 1879. Opin- 
ion per Curiam. Penn. Supreme Court. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been act- 
ive but comparatively easy all the week, 
with 5 to 6 per cent. the ruling rate for call 
loans on stocks and 4 to per cent. on 
Government bonds. There were some few 
exceptional transactions as high as 7 per 
cent. Commercial paper was in good de- 
mand and fairsupply. We quote first-class 
indorsed notes of short date at 5 to 544 per 
cent. ; four months, 5} to 6, per cent.; and 
good single names, four to six months, at 
6 to 7 per cent. 


Penn. Supreme 


[September 11, 1879. 
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LONDON MARKE”™.—Consols were a 
fraction lower, closing at 97§@97%. United 
States bonds were less firm and American 
railway securities irregular. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
remained at 4.81} for 60 days and 4.83} for 
demand bills, New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying } off, selling 4 
off. Charleston, buying 1-5@} discount, sell- 
ing par, } premium. New Orleans, commer- 
cial 1-16 premium, bank 4% premium. St. 
Louis, 1-10 discount. Chicago, firm, 1-10 
discount buying, 1-10 premium selling. 
Boston, 15c. discount. 

SILVER.—The demand for silver dol 
lars is increasing and the United States 
Treasurer is in receipt of large orders from 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
requesting him to honor their requisitions 
without delay. The principal demand 
comes from the Southern and Western 
states, though the country banks in New 
York State and even in the cities outside of 
New York are sending for $5,000 and $10,- 
000 ata time. Disbursements this month 
thus far amount to nearly $1,000,000, and 
for the month of August it was nearly $2,- 
000,000, or fully up to the coining capacity 
of the mints. There is a large amount of 
silver on hand, aggregating $30,000,000 in 
standard dollars and $15,000,000 in subsidi- 
ary coin. 

The Secretary of the Treasury refuses to 
receive silver dollars and silver certificates 
from banks on account of the resumption 
fund or on account of any indebtedness 
whatever due from the banks to the Gov- 
ernment, unless such indebtedness shall 
have been made as a deposit in kind by 
some disbursing officer in a national bank, 
in its capacity of United States depository. 
Some banks have been buying these ce1- 
tificates at a discount, and tried to make a 
profit by presenting them at the Treasury 
for acceptance at par. 

The bullion value of the 412}-grain dollar 
remains at $0.8623. We quote: 















e Buying. Selling. 
Bar Silver (gold) ........seeceeee eevccevers 111% «112% 
Trade Dollars (CUITENCY)........cceeeesees 9914 954 
Halves and Quarters...... 9934 par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes......... Coeccvvcees 99 par. 


GOLD.—The total amount of gold re- 
ceived from Europe during the week was 
$8,800,000. Of this amount $6,600,000 was 
deposited in the United States Assay Office 
for recoinage. 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation has 
continued active and the market has been 
strong, with prices generally higher. The 
opening dealings were characterized by 
marked buoyancy in the entire list and 
prices advanced } to 44 percent. This was 
followed by an irregular market and some 
reaction; but in the late dealings a strong 
tone again prevailed and in many instances 
the highest figures of the week were estab- 
lished. The low-priced and purely fancy 
stocks were exceedingly active and at times 
monopolized most of the attention of opera- 
tors. Iron Mountain, Hannibal and St, 
Joseph, Wabash, and Missouri Pacific lead 
the upward movement, with Illinois Cen- 
tral and Chicago and Alton also conspicu- 
ously active. Investment shares were large- 
ly dealt in and strong. 

The following will show the changes 
in prices during the week: 


ina. 








High. Low- 
est. est. ing 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 8816 88ig¢ 88g 10 
American Dist. Tel. Co....... 67 67 67 BH 
Atl. and Pac, Tel.....cceeseee 37 875% 8556 «851g 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N.. 56 66 55 54 
Canada Southern. ......++.++ 61 63% «60 oe 
Chicago and Northwestern.. 70% 81% T7044 81% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 99 % 99 i) 
C., R. L, and Pacific........++ 188% 188% 180 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 115 115 114% 114% 
C,, C., and Ind. Cem ......++00 8% 8 
©., ©.,©., AMAT.... ..c-c0ceeeee GL 58 60% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 100 101 9074 100% 
Chicago and Alton........ ooss 89% 9 89% 
Chicago and Alton pf........ 110 «6110-6 110 100 
Boston Air Line, pf........++ wy «49 45% «4544 
CON. Coal... ..ceserereeeeeeeene - ~ —- 2 
CANtOn......cceccee secccccces 42 42 42 41 
Del., Lack.,and Western.... 50 605 50 60% 
Del. and Hudson.........++0++ 4854 403% 4816 4834 
Dubuque and 8. C.......00000 = - 59 
Express—Adame...,....++++ .108 103 10256 102 
American..,........+ 4M] «474 «(4TH OAT 
United States...... 44 44 “4 42 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 100 100 00% 90% 
27 2544 26% 
50 4844 4846 
- — 182 
2454 20% 244 
50% «43 505, 
41% «S8ig «40% 
9836 86 90% 
12% 56 72 
60 56 6834 
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Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 112 112 112 112 
Missouri Pacific............. 2 8 2 8 
Quicksilver. ......sccesscceceee 15% «17 15% «#17 
Quicksilver, pf........+ss000s « B96 45 89 4136 
Standard Mining, ex-div.... 27 80 27 2% 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn, asstd. 28% 3634 283% 8554 
8t. Louis, K. C., and N....... 835%, 2454 23 2454 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pf.. 50 50% 58% «(50% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 18 14 12% 18% 
St Louis and San Fran., pf.. 18 18% 17% #18 
St. Louis and 8, Fran., Ist pf... 43 48% 42% 48 
Sutro Tunnel............6+++++ 6 4K 340COG 
Wabash........ B04 42% 306 4256 
Union Pacific. ....... .....0+- 73% ‘TW 78 70% 
Western Union Telegraph... 04% 06% 04 Dg 
C., St. P., & Mimn.......cee0s Cl a 49% 44% 
Northern Pacific............. 17% 18 1™% 1™% 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 40% 47% «45 4614 
Ind., Cin., & Laf........00000+ 44% 8% 4% 8% 
Chea, & OW10..........00008. 7 7 a 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 12 144% #12 4 
Mobile and Ohio............. 8 10 8 _ 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louls.. 40 42% 40 4154 
Keokuk and D. M............ 10% 12 «10% «12% 


At a meeting of the directors of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company on Wednes- 
day, the 10th inst., the executive committee 
recommended that a dividend of 1% per 
cent. from the net earnings of the three 
month ending September 80th be declared, 
payable October 15th. The report accom- 
panying this recommendation shows a 
marked increase in the earnings and indi- 
cates a surplus of $1,037,192.92 after pay- 
ing the dividend. It sets forth that the 
net profits for the quarter ending September 
80th, instant, based upon official returns for 
July, nearly complete returns for August, 
and estimating the business for September 
(reserving amount sufficient to meet the 
claims of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
Company, under existing agreements), will 
be about $1,259,228.01 (an amount equal 
to 2% per cent. on the capital of $41,000,000 
over and above the interest and sinking 


fund on funded debt), to which add surplus 


July 1st, $772,469-91, making” a total of 
$2,031,692.92. 
From which appropriating 


Interest on bonded debt.................... $107,000 00 
Construction, purchase of stocks of 
leased lines and other properties........ 150,000 00 
Sinking fund appropriations..... edeccecces 20,000 00 
$277,000 00 
Leaves a balance Of..........scsseseecsecees $1,754,602 92 
A dividend of 1% per cent. requires....... 717,500 00 
Deducting which, leaves balance, after 
paying dividend, Of.............sceeeeceees $1,037,192 92 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company report excellent crops along all 
their different railway lines. The road is 
now doing an immense carrying trade and 
the prospects for even a more extended 
business are good. The usual quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
on the preferred stock of the Company has 
becn declared, payable September 27th. 

The Hannibal and St. Joseph, the Kansas 
and Northern, and the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad officials were in conference at the 
Union Pacific Railroad office, on Thursday, 
and agreed to arbitrate their differences, 

A contract was signed at Detroit, on Thurs- 
day, for the construction of a railroad from 
the Straits of Mackinaw to Marquette Har- 
bor. It is to be completed and in running 
order by Dec. 31st, 1881. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Railway earnings for the 
month of August were $215,945.46. This 
is the largest amount ever earned in one 
month by the road and exceeds the earn 
ings for the corresponding period last year 
by $26,608.18. 

The Rock Island earnings for the month 
of August show an increase of $120,000. 

The Union Pacific earnings show an in- 
crease for the month of August of $142,000 
and for the first nine days of September of 


$72,000. 

The Kansas Pacific —- for August 
show an increase of $11,500, 

RAILROAD BONDS were in active de- 
mand. Ohio and Mississippi 2ds fell off to 
99; Cedar Rapids and Northern 1sts to 88% 
@89; Denver and Rio Grande 1sts to 94; 
and Iron Mountain first preferred incomes 
to 69; while Delaware and Hudson reg. 7s 
of 1884 advanced to 101}; Cedar Falls and 
Minn. 1sts to 101¢; Wabash, St. L. div., 
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ex-m, c. 1sts, to 974; and Kansas Pacific in- 
comes, No. 16, to 76. 

The sale of the first lot of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway sinkin — 
bonds of 1879 has been awarded to 
Kuhn & Loeb, the amount being $1,050, 9,000. 
These bonds are to be issu October 1st, 
under a contract between the Northwestern 
Road and the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, by which the Northwestern Rail- 
road is to issue $15,000,000 such bonds, for 
the purpose of extending its lines. They 
are all to run fifty years and are to bear in- 
terest not exceeding 6 per cent. They are 
to be issued in amounts not exceeding 
$15,000 per mile of additional railroad act- 
ually constructed or acquired. Of the total 
amount of bonds $2,400,000 are to be em- 
ep in the extensions nominally belong- 
ng to the Chicago and Dakota Railway 
Company, of the State of Minnesota; the 
Dakota Central Railway Company, of 
the ee of Dakota; and the Iowa 
Midland Railway Company, of the State of 
Iowa. The remainder of the $15, 000,000 
are to be issued from time to time as the 
St may determine. The payment of 
principa interest of all these sinking 
fund Cente is to be secured by an equal 
amount of first mortgage bonds, issued for 
the additional railroads and equipment, wy 
the several companies whose lines are built 
or acquired; and these securities are to be 
deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, and made subject to the 
lien created by the contract between the 
latter Company and the Northwestern, or 
the security for the sinking fund bonds of 
the latter may be in the form of deeds of 
trust of the various railway companies con- 
veying to the Trust Company all the prop- 
erty and franchise of the additional lines 
«constructed or acquired. The $1,050,000 
awarded is to be applied to the construction 
of seventy miles of line extending from 
Tracy, Minnesota, to Big Sioux River, in 
Dakota. Of this additional line forty-six 
miles will be in Minnesota and twenty-four 
miles in the territory. 

STATE BONDS were dull. North Caro- 
lina 6s, special tax, third class, sold at 2%; 
Tennessee 68, old, at 803; and District of 
Columbia 8-65s at 844. Mo. 6s, of 1866, 
a steady at 104. Louisiana consols sold 


OVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
and active during the early part of the 
week and prices advanced } to per cent. 
In the final dealings there was some reac- 
oo. the closing quotations being as fol- 
lows: 


Bid, Asked, 
United States currencv sixes. . Bens | to 128 =_ 
Unitea States sixes, 1880, reg’ eo I 108% 
United States sixes, 1880, nomen diene 1087 
United States sixes, 1881, regis’ 104 1 
sixes, 1881, coupon...., 14 
Trnited States fives, 1881, registered... 1 102 
wyeoee 1 
vited States 1891, seee 104 104 
United States 4368, 1891. coupon.,..... 104! 14 


United States fours, 1997, registered.. 1 1 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 101% 101% 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $356,121,650 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $1,350,300. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $953,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $380,730,047; gold notes, $1,448,840, 

The receipts of national bank-notes 
for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year, are as follows: 





THE BANK STATEMENT shows no 
very important changes. The demand on 
New York for currency, to move the crops, 
together with the og to the Treasury, 
have been larger than the receipts of foreign 
gold, so that the surplus reserve is further 
reduced by $219,025, the banks now hold- 
ing $2,962,775 above legal requirements, 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 








Comparisons. 

poobapee 0. $426,400 
Specie.......-0 ine, 123,100 
Legal-tenders.. . 607,800 
‘otal reserve.. Lec, —_ 484,700 
Deposits....... «200 Dec. 1,062.700 
Reserve required Dec. 265.075 
INS. . 0 corce voceccese 219,025 
Circulation. Ine, ,200 


BANK STOCKS continue dull. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 

















Bid 
21 198 1% | marine Reacdccece as Th 7 

Am’can Ex 110 — |Market.......... 115 — 
Centra) Nat’nl. 108% 104 hant } -~ 
o -117 — |Mercantile...... 1) — 
— 600 206 + Seen” a 
MEY .ccccccccee -_ Metropo ook 130 
Commerce..... 180 1865 |x Macacge'dcae $6" 85 
Continental 9 100 IN York..... — 11% 
Corn Exch’nge.135 — |Ninth Nat’l..... 80 = 
First Natio’ 500 _ Ke sees sees. 108 = 
PultON.....++06 — 250 | Eee 85 
rite ag = ress 
German er.11 — 
Greenwich 1 _ Nicholas. .., 1 — 
Bano ---:, 1a [tats of N.Y.,.107 - 
Leather Man’f — 141 /|Union...,...... oe 
Man! 141 m 


Mr. Samuel T. Brown, formerly and for 
many years president of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, died at his —eienep, at Bergen 
Point, N. J., po ere 

The Board of Tien of the Trades- 
men’s National Bank have just chosen Mr. 
Oliver F. Berry cashier, in place of Mr. A. 
Halsey, who recently died and-who was 
a years connected with tha’ 


t institu-' 





Orrice or Fisk & Hatou, BANKERS AND 


DEALERS rN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, July 7th, 1879. 


Tue sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government, We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 


ty Holders of Five-Twenties, of either 
issue, and of Ten-FortTtEs, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, and that they have all ceased 
to draw interest. As they will lose interest on 
their money by holding their called bonds any 
longer, holders will find it to their interest to 
make their exchanges and reinvestments at 


once. 
FISK & HATCH, 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran 
of repayment Circular Cae = for apaceeee it co 
lars, for use in the United States and adj 

tries, ‘and in in pounds sterling, for use in any — As the 


orld. 
wAppiication o- Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this coun untry. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH C0., 


New York, September 10th, 1879, 


DIVIDEND No. 49. 

The Board of Directors hav Goclared 2 arterly 
Dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PERCE 
a eeape ot tne three ton Sich crue arr 
instant, payable at the off office of t 
after the Py th se October A, C0 ST | 
record on the 20 of September, instant. 

For the ¢ e annual meeting of stockhold- 


ers, to be held on WEDNESDAY, the Sth day of Octo. 
ber next, and of thie dividend the transfer books will 
be t three o'cloc 


a n the afternoon of the 20th 
instant, and opened on morni 
October. 








ng of the 16th of 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
Ic ICAGO D . 
OWuSERN RAMWAY-0060 Wan. ORTH 
New York, Sept. 8th, 1879. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of ONE AND TH 





inst., to the preferred stockholders of record at the 


closing of the books on the 17th inst, transfer 
books will reopen 20th inst. M.L. SYKES Troan or. 





New Yori pt. 12th, 1979. 
A‘ A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTO 
held this morning, OLIVER F. BERRY was a 
inted Cashier in the place of the ie Cashier, A. 
alsey, deceased. RICHA bf 


TRADESMEN’S Bawenes, Baun, \ 





I. & 8. WORMSER, 
BANKERS, 
WALL AND BROAD STREETS, NEW 3 
CORNER en yt YORK 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 
of all issues, Also a and sell, on comaninston all 
STOCKS ond SEOU dealt in at the 


New York 
Stock Exc pangs. Special pecial attention given to the execu- 
tion of orders for 


hing sere con ie ans = STOCKS, 


San Francisco ont N 
mor Dividends on Taiter -y4 7 ato re) CE. com 





tore per cent, discount. Explanato! 
report mailed free on application, 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water — Congress Streets, 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 
UNITED STATES BONDS 


tea “ant > AEX OMANGED. 


Ttutedt ~ Banka. 
ASA P. POTTER, President. 


DNARDNEATROAS 6s, "Tunaunen's Orica, 
of thie Coripany have ‘his dag a declared a DIVIDEND 
$ AND ON E-HALF ( PER 








CENT. for the 
ceaier y*- a, m the capital 
stock of this Company, yale at office of the 
Treasurer on and after ber Ist next, to the s! 
holders of record on the 20th ins: 

The fer Books will be closed at 8 o'clock P. m. 
es inst., secpened yy e morning of 2d, 
nex ) a 


21 








NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine 8t., N. ¥., 


Capital Stock . , $200,060, 
Offers to investors carefully selected 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM, P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


‘Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 

IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 
drawing 8 per cent. and 9 per = semi-annual inter- 
est. None better, N tia 

+ ROZIEN E. Gates City, Iowa. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited. 

Refers to Corbin Banking mpany 61 Broadway, 
New York, and corner Arch and Milk St 
Matthews & Cornwell, Capitalists, 672 Y 
Chicago, IL; First National Bank, cGregor, Iowa; 
First ational Bank, Charles City pad John V. 
Rider, of John Bell & Co., Dubuque, low 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or call on the old Banking 
House of 


HOWES & COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET Ne Ye 
Pormenty HOWES ‘a Macy) 








This house transac! 
ma. 2. with very oy experi 


SAND, HAMILTON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 2 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
_P.-O. Box 1388, 


Buy and Sell on Commission all Securities dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the Mining Ex- 
chan Pv BAND. attention given to out-of-town orders. 


JAS. G. HAMILTO 


Member of the N. Y, Stock Ee, and N. Y. Min- 
ing Exchange. JOS. DEW. DIMOCK. — 


PHELPS, STOKES &.CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC. F aed FOREIGN 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 


one n NOTES 


N THE UNION BANK OF LONDON 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


GOVERNMENT LOAN. 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Inteyost Payable in New York 


seestedhehetaien 











Annual revenues of the Province are es $2,500,000, 
ahest tf 000,000 of which is a subsid nea vomt: 
id in cash by the Dominion 
under the Confederation Act of 1867. 
The debt, 1 the p 
BDOUE. .cccccsccccccsccoccccccsoccccsccsccsoegece 


1,000,000 
The pr alte the Province (which saath ‘the 
cities ory ontreal ee uebec) and of its inhabitants 
numbering about 1,250,000, is Mable to be assessed if 
necessary for the pa ment of this loan. 
Accumulative sinking fund of one per oo per an- 
num is provided for payment of this loan. 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal aye neand December, im Boston, 


SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & ll 
64 Wall Streets vo ORE. |= tate treet. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL....... $200,000. 














GweAs MISSOURL AND. GiivTeaL tl Thisiwors 
ola MEAN 
oan Noy” and is fully organized for 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary, 











The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn. See 


page 26, 








$10 ~$1,0 00 aA ag 

sooth ht was, Bankers, 17 Wall St, 

31175 Profite on 20 days’ investment of 100 
y every mask, on Biock Op 


Sb ae oo Oe Sal 
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Commercial, 


SENATOR THURMAN ON RESUMP- 
TION. 


Senator THURMAN, in his recent speech 
at Columbus, Ohio, makes a pitiful exhibit 
of himself in his attack upon specie re- 
sumption. He told his hearers that ‘‘ our 
so-called specie payments are no specie 
payments at all.” The reason is that the 
Government has not established a redemp- 
tion agency in every town, village, and 
school-district, and that the place of re- 
demption provided for by the lawis at the 
Sub-Treasury in New York City. The 
Senator knows, if his hearers did not, that, 
in order to make resumption a success, the 
specie must be collected at some central 
point, and that New York is very appro- 
priately this point. He admitted that ‘our 
paper money has been brought to par with 
specie,” under the Resumption Act; and yet 
said that this Act was among the very least 
of the causes securing this result. If so, 
why does he charge upon the Resumption 
Act the sufferings and evils which the coun- 
try has had to experience in getting back to 
specie payments? Why does he say that 
we have ‘‘ paid too dearly for the whistle?” 

Senator Thurman has put himself ina 
very bad position, and he hardly knows 
what to do with it or with himself. Before 
the Democratic party assumed the attitude 
of hostility to resumption, as provided for 
in the Act of 1875, and took ground in favor 
of substituting greenbacks for national 
bank-notes, he was an out-and-out, hard- 
money Democrat and denounced all forms 
of irredeemable paper money, He de- 
nounced greenhacks as rag-money, and 
denounced the Republican party because it 
had not long before provided for their 
redemption. Resumption was then what 
the country needed, so that every dollar of 
paper circulation should possess the pur- 
chasing power of specie. This is the 
very thing which has been attained; and 
yet Sertator Thurman séeks to belittle it, 
for two reasons. One is that he has 
changed his own position, hoping thereby 
to increase his chances of becoming Presi- 
dent of the United States; and’ the other is 
the fact that the result has been brought 
about by Republican policy in Republican 


hands. 
There was a time when we looked upon 


Senator Thurman as among the very best 
specimens of the modern Democrat, having, 
like Senator Bayard, sound notions on finan- 
cial questions and, like him, having the hones- 
ty and courage to assert and maintain them. 
But, unfortunately for himself, he a few 
years since caught the disease of the White 
House, and ever since has had the Presiden- 
cy on the brain; and, like many other men 
who have suffered from the same disease, 
he has sold out his principles for political 
success: He now stands a good chance of 
being retired altogether at the end of his 
present senatorial term. The loss to the 
country would not be a serious one, 





A GREAT MERCHANT. 


One of. the oldest, ablest, and most suc- 
cessful merchants in the country—Mr. 
John Shillito, of Cincinnati, Ohio—died 
last week, after a very brief illness, at his 
residence in that city. Mr. Shillito was 
well known to the dry-goods tradein all the 
leading cities and to all the leading manu- 
facturers in the United States, while few 
business men were better known in Europe 
thanhe. In New York no name outside of 
this city has stood higher or been more 
familiar in every mercantile house than his. 
He was, esteemed for his integrity, his 
sterling business qualities, his general in- 
telligence, and for his exemplary liberality 
as a Christian philanthropist. By nature 
he was conservative and unobtrusive; and 
yet he was one of the clearest-headed, most 
cheerful, and untiring workers we ever 
knew. We first met him, nearly forty-five 
years ago, in the dry-goods store of Arthur 


Tappan & Co, and from that date onward, 


during thirty years of business and social 


intercourse, we haye known him intimately, 


other merchant stands higher in our estima- 
tion than that of John Shillito, He was 
@ model business man, in the highest 
and best interpretation of that term; and, 
more than that, he was a noble, generous- 
hearted Christian gentleman. He made 
friends rapidly and kept them easily. He 
was, like most other successful business 
men, very reticent in regard to his own mer- 
cantile and financial affairs. Few men were 
more self-reliant than he and few ever con- 
ducted their business on safer or more con- 
servative principles. No financial storm, or 
short crop, or business panic could frighten 
him; for he knew he could in almost any 
event move safely along without danger. 
It was impossible to tempt him to go one 
step faster than was perfectly safe. ‘‘I will 
take no extraordinary risks,” he often said; 
‘*for I am doing business enough, and there 
is no sense in it.” And yet his business 
steadily increased from year to year, until 
it reached figures which could only be 
counted by millions. 

Mr. Shillito was very methodical in all 
his business affairs. He had many noble, 
sensible, and what are by many called old- 
fashioned notions about conducting his 
affairs. He would never put himself in the 
power of any man or corporation. He 
would have no entangling alliances with 
anybody. He had only one pet outside of 
of his own household, and that was the 
Bank of America, of this city, where he felt 
at home and deposited all his money—sent 
hither to liquidate his bills. ‘ Once,” said 
he, ‘‘they asked me for a statement of my 
affairs, It was during the panic of 1887, I 
gave it to them in a few terse words, and 
forever after they held their peace.” For 
more than twenty-five years he has managed 
his immense business in such a way as to 
give him all the ready money he has re- 
quired to conduct the same, without any 
financial assistance from any quarter. And 
the Bank of America is still the New York 
bank for the firm of which Mr. Shillito was 
the head, The city of Cincinnati in the 
death of John Shillito has lost one of its 
most estimable citizens, the Music Hall one 
of its earliest and most liberal patrons, 
and the Second Presbyterian Church one of 
its most beloved and generous supporters. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durie the past week there has been a 
steady’ demand from agents’ hands for all 
classes of seasonable goods, and trade with 
jobbing houses has reached unusually large 
proportions. As arule, values were strong 
for all classes of fabrics, with a tendency in 
some instances toward higher prices. 

Corron. Goops have been in fair move- 
ment, with the market steady at pre- 
vious prices. The export demand con- 
tinues good. The movement for the week 
included shfpments of 1,523 packages from 
this port, 125 packages from Boston, and 69 
packages from other ports; in all 1,717 
packages for the week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 104,608 p’k’g's, valued at. .96,528,807 
Same time tn 1878, 90,331 p’k’g’s, valued at... 5,616,096 
Same time in 1877, 86,820 p’k'g's, valued at... 5,708,421 
Same time in 1876, 66,817 p'k’g's, valued at... 4,927,484 
Same time in 1860, 101,483 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 5,946,214 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair movement on account of previous 
orders and new business has been moderately 
active. Prices were generally steady. 

Bleached goods were in wide demand for 
small lots of the best and lower qualities, 
with medium grades in active request. 

Cotton flannels were active in jobbers’ 
hands, with prices steady and unchanged. 

Corset jeans were in steady request for 
small selections, 

Cottonades‘were rather quiet, except for 
some special styles of heavy goods, which 
were in moderate demand. 

Denims, ducks, and drills were in fair re- 
quest for small reassorting lots, at steady 
prices. 

Tickings were in good movement from 
both agents’ and jobbers’ hands, 

Print-cloths were quiet until near the 
close of the week, when they became fairly 
active, at 4c, for 64x64 cloths and 8 9-16c. 
for 56x60. 


jobbers’ hands, though not specially, active 
with agents. For several weeks there has 





been a growing irregularity among jobbers 


and are free to say that the name of no. 


Prints have been in large movement from. 





in the way of giving extra discounts to 
effect sales}and, in order to correct this 
abuse, agents representing leading makes 
have notified the trade that they will here- 
after sell no goods except to jobbers who 
will, agree to maintain regular prices. 
Whether or not this course will correct the 
difficulty depends upon how large a stock 
of prints is now remaining in the hands of 
the jobbers who have created the disturb- 


ance. 

Ginghams have been in good demand for 
dress styles and fancies; but staple checks 
remain quiet, 

Dress-Goops.—Worsted fabrics were in 
liberal request at first hands and the job- 
bing trade was very active. Stacks of both 
plain and figured goods are very light and 
prices are very firm. Cottons were in 
steady inquiry for the most popular makes, 
with matelassé, broché, and Jacquard effects 
most active. 

Wooten Goops were without much 
change. Agents continued to make large 
deliveries on back orders, and many of the 
leading productions are largely sold ahead 
and prices rule very steady. The current 
demand continues good. 

Fancy cassimeres were in good request. 
Available stocks of desirable styles are very 
light and prices are firm. Spring-weight 
goods are already receiving considerable 
attention. 

Worsted coatings were in fair demang 
and several makes are under the control of 
orders up to the end of October. 

Cheviot suitings were in moderate move- 
ment. 

Kentucky jeans were rather quiet. 

Overcoatings were in fair request for 
moderate quantities of rough-face and 
fancy-back effects. All-wool beavers were 
in some inquiry, with cotton-warp goods 
quiet. 

Satinets were in good demand for the best 
qualities of printed styles. 

Cloakings continue active. 

Flannels and blankets:were in moderate 
movement. 

Foreign Dry Goops have continued 
in active demand. The auction season may 
now be said to have fairly commenced, and 
some important sales are announced for the 
coming week; while the sales of the past 
week have been fairly attended, and in some 
cases with quite satisfactory results. Values 
are generally steady, in a few instances un- 
dergoing a slight advance. The importa- 
tions this season are considerably larger than 
last; yet supplies are, as a rule, under good 
control, 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,597,924; 
showing an increase of $37,353 as compared 
with last week and $709,937 increase as com- 
pared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $2,689,474, or $91,550 more than 
the imports. 


Lace-Making, Materials, 


rote Pie thatere ty ~ are difng mall orders © tovevery tate 
in the Union. 
in stock. Wind 60 nents on 6100 Stecmee 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, O. 


AMES MeCREERY 


Fall and Walter Importations 


DRESS GOODS 


NOW OPEN. 
SPECIAL STYLES IN NEW COMBINATIONS, THE 
MOST per ggg ASSORTMENT WE HAVE EVER 


‘EMBROIDERED MATOON CLOTS SUITES, 


JES MeCREER) 


HAVE NOW OPENED 4 Guo OPENED 4 CHoice AND VARIED A8- 


FALL NOVELTIES 


AND PLAIN, FABRICS, 
iN ’ 
sine sS 


DRESS GOODS. 


















WILL PAY FOR 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


It is the only absolutely reliable Manual of Shopping 
published in the United States, containing beautiful 
illustrations of all the latest Fashions in Dress, Trim. 
mings, Laces, Millinery, Household Articles, etc., ac- 
companied with full descriptions and a complete list 
of 


METROPOLITAN RETAIL PRICES. 


Only FIFTY CENTS a Year; 


or 15 Cents a Single Number. 


Send a three-cent postage stamp for specimen pages 
of the Fall Number. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


NEW FIRM, NEW GOODS, 


AND AN 
OLD AND POPULAR STORE 
MADE NEW. 


OPENING, 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15th, 1879. 


LEWIS BROS. & KENNEDY, 


271, 278, and 275 GRAND ST.,, 
Southeast Corner of Forsyth St. 











MESSRS. 
SECURED THIS FAVORITE STAND, OCCUPiS> FOR 
80 MANY VERARS RV MESERS. HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 
HAVE REMOVED MUCH OF ITS INTERIOR, MAKING 
IT A PLEASANT AND ATTRACTIVE SHOPPING RE- 
SORT. 


THEY HAVE PLACED UPON THEIR COUNTERS AN 
ENTIRELY NEW STOCK OF ONLY THE MOST DE- 
SIRABLE GOODS, WHICH HAVE BEEN BOUGHT 
REMARKABLY LOW, AND WILL PRESENT A 
SERIES OF GRAND BARGAINS THROUGHOUT ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


LEWIS BROS. 2 KENNEDY HAVING 








BARGAINS IN DRESS GOODS. 
BARGAINS IN SILKS. 
BARGAINS IN CLOAKS, SUITS, AND SHAWLS. 
BARGAINS IN FANCY GOODS. 
BARGAINS IN HOSIERY. 
BARGAINS IN UNDERWEAR. 


Bargains! Bargains! Bargains ! 
EVERYWHERE. 


A CORDIAL INVITATION IS EXTENDED TO THE 
PURCHASING PUBLIC TO MAKE AN. EARLY VISIT 
OF INSPECTION. THE VARIOUS STOCKS WILL BE 
FOUND MOST ATTRACTIVE AND COMPLETE, 
WHILE THE WONDROUSLY LOW PRICES ASKED 
WILL BE AN EARNEST OF THE NEW FIRM’S 
ABILITY AND INTENTION TO GAIN THE PUBLIC 


FAVOR. 

OLD PATRONS OF THE HOUSE, AND AS MANY 
NEW ONES AS CAN COME, WILL BE WARMLY WEL- 
COMED AND COURTEOUSLY TREATED. 


Lewis Bros, & Kennedy, 


271, 273, and 275 GRAND STREET, 
CORNER FORSYTH, NEW YORK. 
Samples Free. 


LUPIN’S 
Celebrated Fabrics 


IN 
Merinos and Cashmeres. 





ALSO 
FANCY DRESS GOODS 
in great variety. 


BENKARD, HUTTON & CO. 


eS 

The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn. See 


page 26, 
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CIRCULATING THE PATERNAL 
DOLLAR. 


WE, on the whole, rather like the order 
of Secretary Sherman directing that ten 
per cent. of the disbursements to Govern- 
ment employés and officers in Washington 
should ‘be paid in the ‘‘dollar of the 
fathers.” The Secretary means that the 
order shall be carried out impartially, and 
that not only the clerks of the several De- 
partments, but also the President, the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, the members of both 
houses of Congress, indeed, all persons in 
the public service who receive their pay at 
Washington shall take ten percent. in the 
paternal dollar. His legal right to tender 
to them this dollar, and compel them to 
take it or nothing, is beyond all question. 
Already the experiment has excited not a 
little grumbling; and one of the grumblers 


was a congressman, who voted for the Silver 
Law, but wanted his pay in greenbacks or 
gold. 

The Treasury is being stuffed with the 
coinage of silver dollars, and Secretary 
Sherman has tried various expedients to 
unload and get these dollars into circula- 
tion. The people, however, have said by 
their practice that they did not want this 
coin; and when ft has gone out it has 
almost immediately returned to the Treas- 
ury in the payment of Government dues. 
If the people will have the law and will 
have the coinage at the rate of not less than 
$2,000,000 per month, then let them have 
the dollars, so far as this can be done with- 
out violating the faith of the Government 
with its creditors. Secretary Sherman does 
not propose to pay the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment, principal or interest, in such dol- 
lars, unless the creditors want them; or to 
redeem greenbacks with them, unless the 
holders desire this mode of payment. 

There are, however, many payments 
which may be made in silver dollars with- 
out any violation of the public faith; 
and in these cases we are in favor of giving 
the people a taste of the thing. Ten per 
cent. tr-euch-dollarc.at. will do 
to begin with, and if the coinage continues 
the Secretary will have to widen his field 
and increase the percentage. Indeed, we 
are not quite sure that the quickest way to 
cure the silver mania would not be to let 
the people have the article. Pour it out 
upon them, and let them bring their jack- 
asses, horse-carts, and wheelbarrows to 
carry it away. The country would soon 
find that it is one thing to talk about the 
* dollar of the fathers”—which, by the way, 
‘¢the fathers” neither coined nor circulated, 
except to a very limited extent—and quite 
another thing to circulate it. The coin is 
so bulky and heavy, in proportion to its 
value, that itis simply a nuisance in busi- 
ness transactions. Nobody wants it, and 
nobody will take it in payment, if he can 
help it. There is really no place for it and 
no useful function for it in our coinage 
system. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK. 








On Friday last Mr. George H. Potts was 
elected president of the National Park 
Bank, of this city, to fill the place made 
vacant by the recent death of Mr. J. L. 
Worth. 

Mr. Potts is well and favorably known 
in. business circles, and particularly in the 
coal and iron trade. He was for many 
years a resident of Pottsville, Penn., from 
whence, in 1853, he removed to New York, 
and became the head of the large and suc- 
cessful coal and iron firm of Audenreid & 
Co. He retired from active business at 
the close of the year following the 
great panic (1873), with an ample for- 
tune. He was elected as one of the 
earliest directors of the Park Bank, and has 
ever since held that position and been one 
of the most earnest and faithful workers in 
that popular institution. His large busi- 
ness experience, his conservative character, 
together with his extensive acquaintance in 
almost every section of the country will 
render his services invaluable to this excel- 
lent corporation. We venture the predic- 
tion that the stockholders, as well as its 
immense constituency of depositors, will 


~ 


si 











at onee clearly realize that they have been 
exceedingly fortunate in sequring the serv- 
ices of a man of such eminent ability to fill 
this high and responsible position. 

Already familiar with nearly all. matters 
concerning the bank and having as his 
efficient associate Mr. E. Kellogg Wright, 
as cashier, and also a board of directors 
composed of active business men of the 
very highest standing, President Potts 
will certainly have all that reasonably can 
be asked for to make his position from 
the very start both pleasant and useful. We 
venture these particulars concerning the 
interests of one of the largest and most 
successful banks in the country, with 
which, as one of its original stockholders 
and patrons, we have always been familiar, 
because in its recent bereavement of Pres- 
ident Worth its numerous stockholders and 
friends very naturally felt a deep and 
friendly solicitude. With such an army of 
depositors, controlling constantly some 
twenty millions of dollars, it is no small 
matter to secure a head and chief that will 
perpetuate and strengthen its good name 
and fame throughout the nation. We be- 
lieve it has now been done and well done, 
and hence we emphatically say so and 
offer our most hearty congratulations. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Mowpvay Evenmna, September 15th, 1879. 
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WALLER & MeSORUY, 


245 GRAND ST., NEAR BOWERY, 
NEW YORK. 


LIQUIDATION SALE. 
Positive Bargains! 


Having to REALIZE on our PRESENT STOCK, we 
have decided to sell the goods in our different depart- 
ments at figures LOWER than EVER BEFORE offered. 


THIS I8 A BONA-FIDE SALE. 


Every Department is filled with the MOST DESIR- 
ABLE Goods, bought before the recent advance in 
prices; and we beg to assure our patrons and the pub- 
lic that this is an OPPORTUNITY to OBTAIN BAR- 
GAINS which will never present itself again. 
CLOAKS, $2, $3, $4, $5, to $80. Worth triple. 

SUITS (STUFF), ¢4, 85, $6, $7, $8, to $18. Worth triple. 

SUITS (SILK), $10, $12, $15, to $86. Worth triple. 

SILKS and SATINS, BLACK and COLORED, 50c., 65c., 
&e., to $2.50 per yard. 

SHAWLS, real INDIA, BROCHE, WOOLEN, and 
ZEPHYR, in great variety. 

VELVETS and VELVETEENS, Black and Colored, Plain 

and Fancy CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS in every style. 

DRESS GOODS, most fashionable assortment, 4c., 60., 
%c., 10c., 12c., 15c,, to $1,560 per yard. 

HOSIERY—MEN’S, LADIES’, and CHILDREN’S. 

UNDERWEAR~—LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S. 


BLACK GOODS. 
CASHMERES, ALPACA, HENRIETTA CRAPES, and 
every other make. 
COTTON FLANNEL, 5c., 60., 7c., 8c., to 150, per yard. 
FLANNELS, WOOL, 12}c., 15c., 18¢., to 90c. per yard. 
BLANKETS, per pair, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.50, to $12. 


SHIRTINGS and SHEETINGS, WHITE GOODS, LINENS, 
TABLE LINEN, TOWELS, and TOWELING. 


REMNANTS.—Large lots in every department and will 
be sold at QUARTER VALUE. 


Waller & MecSorley, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, N. Y. 
(av Send for Fall and Winter Catalogue, Free. 





Wo Premiums after Jan- 


| wary Ist. Wow is the time 
| to secure a Dictionary. See 
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cant mI neoaed a(R, H MACY & C0,, 


14th 8ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


GRAND CENTRAL, cSLISEAGENR, ~~ GOODS = 


FOR TWENTY YEARS TH THE POPU- 
LAR PRI = 


Special care given to MAIL Orders from ourpatrons at 


Home or Tourists. 
MENT WiLL CLOSE ON SATURDAY 4 AT if OCLOGK 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


W.& J. Si 


ON MONDAY, Sept. 8th, 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


INDIA, 
PERSIAN, 


TURKEY 


CARPETS & BUGS, 


ins Great Variety of Sizes and Colorings. 


Bokhara, 
Scinde, and 
Smyrna Rugs, 


THEY WILL ALSO EXHIBIT THEIR ENTIRE COL 
LECTION OF NOVELTIES IN 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
ROYAL WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY, and 
INGRAIN CARPETINGS. 


Linoleam, Corticine, Lignan 


at Reduced Prices. 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway. 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 
WAY, Bleecker Street Station. 


CARPETS. 


New Fall Stock Now Open! 
minatare, Wi the ino leraees wae variety of pA. ies 


con i Saree sa yn FE Patterns 











e call to ou new Smyrna 
Carpets, with Borders to match 
Knaphitan Reversible for us), in designs and color- 


anufactured 6 
Boode, o uarter of the 
Pirie sand ats, sizes, 0 theca material, at 
‘abulously low prices. 
e this week_ taken bond a few bales of 
smyrna and Perafan + and Mate of very desirable 
styles, sizes mostly sq' 


Druggets, ~ Druggets, Druggets. 


; —— 
woneing hogeare a Not 
pair to othe oicest {Real cy ‘Entique 


peers Goods. 


Great variety of Raw Silks, 
and Cretomm own 


‘do Sh: nd Cornices. 
inaow Sides, or 


SHE 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th Street. 





NEW CARPETS 


For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
271 and 273 ¢ Canal Metres Broad- 
OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 


SELS, 8-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, end MATTINGS, 








ttor regarding the 
nies, and also as to the value af polictes, pro- 
@ stamped and addressed en is en- 
and a desoription of the ts , cach 
point in a separate line, iw as follows: 
1. 4 insurer at of policy. 
2. of, years’ premiums paid, 
ee ee 
mount of annual premium, 
&. Kind of polioy. 





We present to our readers a remarkable 
letter trom one of the policyholders of this 
Company to F. 8. Winston, president. This 
letter was first published in the Baltimore 
Underwriter, in its issue of the 5th inst. 

The facts shown and the arguments ad- 
vanced are unanswerable, and we commend 
this letter to the careful attention of our 
readers, and especially to those who, with 
ourselves, are insured in this great Com- 
pany: 

‘*Bavtm™org, Mp., Aug. 27th, 1879. 
‘“‘Mrn. Frepericx 8. Winston, President 
Mutua lLife Insurance Co., N. Y.: 

** Dear Sir :—I am insured in your Com- 
ary d under policy No. ——*; and, because 
of the interest that I personally feel in the 
management of that institution, and, fur- 
ther, as the representative of many policy- 
holders in this community, who have held 
frequent intercourse with me in regard to 
its management, I think it is my duty to 
communicate with you concerning matters 
which we regard as vital to our interests. 

ve hosting it over the past history of 
the Mutual Life, I note first that the declar- 
ation of annual dividends by the Company 
in 1864 was a step in the right direction, 
and gave the policyholders perhaps all the 
advantage that could safely be obtained 
under the system of life insurance as con- 
ducted upon the mutual plan. 

‘The expenses of obtaining a policy are 
greater for the first’ year than ever after; so 
the Company received a larger premium 
for the first year than was necessary in sub- 
frequent years, 

“T think it will be admitted by all per- 
sons familiar with life insurance that, even 
at the rate then charged, so great were the 
expenses of the first year premiums that no 
money was made, and that no life insur- 
ance a could perhaps properly make 
a dividend on its premiums before the end 
of the second year. 

‘But Ishall not stand upon trifles nor 
stick at technicalities. 

“The effect of the dividend as made by 
you at that time was good, and extended 
the benefits of the system of life insurance 
to the public at its net cost, J think the 
majority of your policyholders were entirely 
satisfied with this method of conducting your 
business, and, if they had been consulted, 
would not have desired any further change. 

**I will next allude to the temporary re- 
duction of premiums in 1872, as offered to 
new policyholders only. The public must 
be very familiar with the controversy that 
ensued at that time, and how the officers of 
other companies, led by your own policy- 
holders, so convinced you of the impracti- 
cability of the plan that it was abandoned. 
The country was in an apparently prosper- 
ous condition at that period; the securities 
upon which your loans were made were not 

estioned then, as they are now: the rate of 
nterest received was high; and your Com- 
pany was transacting a very large business. 
All these facts were so many helps to delay 
the evil consequences which would have 
ensued if yore course at that time had been 
persevered in. 

“A wrong step in conducting the business 
of life insurance may not be made manifest 
at once; but the evil effects, like those of 
physical inheritance, may be visited in the 
— on the policyholders’ children’s chil- 

ren. 

“*T will now pass to your renewed action 
in the year1878. Again the personal mania 
of a reduction of premiums to new policy- 
holders took possession of your mind, and 
again you were obliged to abandon it, 

“The policyholders in your Company 
would not then, and will not in the future, 
if they understand your moves, allow un- 
= discrimination in favor of new policy- 

olders. 

“Your third plan for a reduction of pre- 
mium was intended to hoodwink your old 
policyholders into the belief that the reduc- 
tion of premium extended to them, as well 
as to the new policyholders. On this point 
I quote from a letter addressed to the pol- 
icyholders by your general agents, Merrill 
& Ferguson: 

"Manni & FEROUSON, GENERAL, AORITY FoR 

snemean | _—— ILLtNors, Missourt, Iowa, 


A) GENERAL AGENCY. 
Deraorr, Micu., March 15th, 1879. 
“*A. K. Wettzs, Esq., Toledo, O,: 

“© Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 14th inst. is 
at hand, and we enclose March receipt on No. 
55,127.- You can change to the new and re- 
duced rate of premium at the anniversary of the 

licy (¢.e., with the December, °79, payment), 
f you prefer to do so. There is no special advan- 
tage to old members in embracing the reduction, as 
what they gain eg through the year they 
lose in dividend at the end; 80 that, taking one year 


donnkh mee is withheld by the writer, from pru- 
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with another, the actual cost remains the same 
under either , The insurance is fur- 
nished at actual net cost to all alike, and wheth- 
er the excess is deducted from the premium or 


added to the dividend does not Te- 
i “¢ Yours truly, 
“(Merritt & Ferauson, General Agents.’ 


‘*The reduction of premiums in favor of 
old policyholders must come out of the 
dividends that they should have received in 
a regular way, so that itis as broad as it is 
long. The Company has not made and can- 
not make any reduction in premiums to 
them beyond the profits made in the busi- 
ness. But the managers of a life insurance 
company may divide the surplus of a com- 
pany among its members, and make the 
sey og insolvent because the assets may 
not worth as much as estimated in its 
annual statement. You are allowing new 
members to enter at fifteen per cent. re- 
duction, and so far doing better for them than 
for the old members, who built up the Com- 
pany, which is very unfair to them. 

‘© When the old members thoroughly under- 
stand the matter, as itis my intention they 
shall, they will rise in a body, as they have done 
before, and compel you to take the back track 
Sor the third time. 

‘But, aside from the injustice of your 
present course to your old policyholders, I 
wish to call your attention to a few facts 
bearing on the danger which overhangs 
your Company in consequence of its action 
now, and to specify the particular reasons 
why this course is more dangerous at this 
time than when you attempted it and failed 
in 1872. 

“In the first place, you were transacting 
at that time a new business of more than 
ten thousand policies a year; while your 
business last year was considerably less. 
Moreover, you have now a very large 
amount of property in New Jersey and 
other places, the particulars of which I can, 
if necessary, give in detail, which you have 
been obliged to take in under foreclosure. 
This is, of course, a dead weight upon you. 
“The rate of interest in the State of New 
York is reduced to six per cent., and, in the 
opinion of those best capable of judging, 
citizens of the State of New York will be 
able to obtain bond and mortgage loans 
at five per cent. ere long. Indeed, I am 
credibly informed that loans at that rate 
have already been made. _ 

‘*Governments are yieiding about four 
per cent. at present. 

‘Tn the face of these three elements of 
weakness and disintegration, you announce 
a reduction of premium of 15 per cent. 
“Thus, in place of taking extraordinary 
means to neutralize or overcome these ad- 
verse conditions in your business, and, at 
least, attempt to gain strength in some 
other quarter, you really adda fourth ele- 
ment of danger, by declaring that you will 
relinquish between one-sixth and one- 
seventh of your present income. 

“*Tdo not believe, if it were put to vote, 
that ten per cent. of your old policyholders 
would be in favor of this move, aa it is of no 
benefit to them, and they would reh-! against 
the admission of new members at a lier price 
than they were obliged to pay in t)., earlier 
ears. 

“* What és to be gained by this course ? 

«« Almost three-quarters of the life insur- 
ance companies of the country have failed 
within the last fifteen years. Let us sup- 
pose that the reduction attempted in 1872 
had been successful, and that your course 
had compelled the other companies to 
adopt it. Do you doubt that more than 
half of the companies that are to-day solv- 
ent would have joined those whose bleach- 
ing bones are laid away among the dust 
records of the state departments? And, 
further, can you question but that a valua- 
tion of yd own assets at prices ruling 
to-day, if compared with your liabilities, 
would give your policyholders grave cause 
for apprehension as to your future ? 

‘«And what do you believe will be the 
effect on life insurance ten years hence, if 
you are not arrested in your wild career? 
Ts it your idea that more glory will inure to 

our name were it possible for to witness 
the destruction of all other life insurance com- 
panies, and at the same time hand down the 

Mutual to posterity as the only example of sue- 
cessful life insurance companies in America? 

‘‘Beware, Mr. Winston. Napoleon, on 
the Island of St. Helena, wrote that he 
attributed his downfall largely to the fact 
that, so great had been his success, he had 
not considered that the inevitable rules, 
the inexorable logic of events that govern 
ordinary mortals applied to him or could 
govern him. Many men are ruined b 
great success. ou have from small 

beginnings built up a company which in 
many respects, perhaps, stands greater than 

and superior to any other financial institu- 
tion in the world, and it should stand to- 
day as a proud monument to your energy 
and sagacity. But, beware, Mr. Winston, 
lest you should overreach yourself; for, 
whatever may be your personal ambition, 
you cannot overcome the simple logic of mathe- 
matics, Two and two make four, and if 
you violate mathematical principles you 
will surely, certainly destroy your Com- 


any. 

r “Your Company is like the ‘Great 
Fastern’ among steamships, and looms 
above other companies in.comparison; but 
that is-no reason why you should neglect 
proper precaution, and, trusting for sefety 





to - size of your vessel, defy the fury of 

e eleme 
a oe heard much talk about the 
necessity of new blood for your institution. 
From what I have learned Of the business 
of life insurance, I have become impressed 
with the fact that if you really possess a 
reserve, as stated in your balance-sheet, 
that reserve, with the incoming premiums, 
is quite sufficient to keep your Company 
solvent until the last member shall have 
died; and your Company will do better 
transacting a moderate business, free from 
the expense of commissions to agents, and 
adding still greater care in your selection 
of lives. 

“‘T, for one, would find no fault with you 
if you should shut your doors and take no 
more new business, but reduce your expenses 
to the lowest possible point; because under these 
circumstances the survivors of your Company 
would unquestionably become entitled to this 
large amount of surplus (?); which was made 
by and belongs to the early members, some of 
whom have died and whose estates never re- 
ceived tt. 

‘“‘There is a great question of equity as 
to whether it is not against public policy 
that a company should go on, having large 
accumulations which are not divided among 
the people who own them, but which are 
liable to be squandered by the reckless ad- 
ministration of men who may be governed 
by some other motive than the good of 
their constituents, in granting gratuities to 
new members, largely reducing their pre- 
miums, and giving them money that be- 
longs to their old members. 
‘*A man who resorts to dangerous expe- 
dients in the transaction of his business may 
properly be regarded as being in desperate 
circumstances. 
‘Tam not prepared to believe that your 
Company is in such a condition; but it 
seems to me that your government of it has 
not been marked by the dignified and con- 
servative course which would commend it- 
self to the confidence of all its policyhold- 
ers, but is, rather, notorious for more than 
one retreat from a policy which a majority 
of your policyholders condemn as inju- 
dicious, if not destructive to their interests 
—so much s0 as to cause a suspicion to arise 
in their minds as to the motives which have 
actuated your line of conduct. 
‘* MARCELLUS.” 

ae 
Tue New York Underwriter says that 
during the last thirty years one hundred 
mutual fire insurance companies have been 
organized in the State of New York, and 
that to-day only one survives—a Buffalo 
company, which was born in 1874, and 
which last year did a business of less than 
$26,000. The same paper shows that the suc- 
cesses of the mill mutuals of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island are in consequence of 
conditions which are absent in the mutual 
fire companies which do not confine their 
business to a specialty. 


INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 














Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $38.4'70,782 23 


Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,113,357 63 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,857,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 

WAIUOR). 00. orcccccscccescccveccccccccccecs $5,037,161 18 





DmREcTors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C, Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amazi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 3B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 


1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Gash Capital..............0. $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
785,025 16 


670,212 88 
$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Ww. G. Croweit, Sec. JoHNn L. THOMPSON, Ass’t Sec 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
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Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn. See page 26. 
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S ADEE ae Vinal RES 


The Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and 
Safe-Dep: sit Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL s.....-.cccccepeeesece eeeeveeees $2,000,000 
INSIDE THEIR BUR- 


BUR- 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 





The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
Fevote of over oes + hy the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals’ : 

are kept 

ts of the Company. 

trust © ital ot 1,000,000, primarily nstble for 
bee ,000,000, res! 

their Trost Obitentions. ’ ™ 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of the 


t. 
PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


RO 
Stephen A. Cald a wii Merrick, 
en we 
Edward W. Clar! John B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, Edward T. 
George F-d ler, Thomas Drake, 
mry C, hoeh, Tho: 
. ©. A. Griscom. 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 cPhANh s; 
$4,900,000 "°Bonayis 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 cuUssiEfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. wempuR rH 

J. L. HALSEY, STOKES, 

Secretary. Assist’t Seo’s, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


ae prinetpel features of this Comper 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAG. 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Prestdent. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorciony.. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


—— ———_ 


lums to 
ers; 





H. Y. 
H. B. 





are ABSO. 
ENT, and 


A NICKERBOCKE ) 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICUES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 

GEO. F, SNIFFEN, a 

HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

N P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 


York State, 
ANY. 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash. ....$1,228,200 
IMENT OF THE COMPANY ; 
STATEMENT, PZ y in.ine 74m 
ETS... oc. scccvcccccceccvecce 
FIRE MA BECERS,(0000000000000000 


Surplus as regards Policyholders..6,648,014 12 


ENT OF THE UNITED 8 
STAT ENCE JANUARY Ast, sven 
NT RMMNOS vas 45 causecssscacass $4,301,807 07 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.........c00000e- 2'280/908 8 


1 regards Policyholders, 
ee of cake A .91,871,391 21 


OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N. Y, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 





Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable fi at 
lowest cost consistent with safety. No preferred class 


f policyholders. The Massachusetts non-f ti 
WF offers unusual protection to such as oe Chliged to 
cease paying premium. 





E. W. BOND, Pres’t. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
i Actuary. Med, Examiner. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States makes the following an- 
nouncement to the public: 

The dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the community with regard to 
onerous conditions contained in life assur- 
ance contracts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management seriously 
to consider whether the contract could not 
be simplified and certain conditions erased 
therefrom which have been the subject of 
much criticism and misconception, 

After a careful examination of the ex- 
perience of some of the best companies in 
Great Britain, who have shown a greater lib- 
erality than has been customary in this coun- 
try, this Society feels justified in adopting a 
form of contract in which the following im- 
portant concessions are made to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States: 

1. Policies will be made incontestable 
after three years from their date. 

"@Mach ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after thrée years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain a 
definite surrender value in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 
period. 

4. The contract will be concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only such 
provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 

5. The above concessions will hereafter inure 
to the benefit of all policies already issued and 
tn force after three years from their dates re- 
spectively, 





THE EQUITABLE|: 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
HAS ADOPTED A 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN- 
CONTESTABLE 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 

SOCIETY’S 

' AGENTS. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Youu, January £94, 1879. 
oh wslbitl obitiuny to atteendiyeapes 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
ae ee ee 


Lee cqapeoeqqccsacsgucecaess 1,848,607 36 

Total Amount of Marine Premiumas...... $5,858,006 38 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Rik Lode m Fire disconnected 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 98 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, : 
United ‘States and State of New yor ame 
Loans. secured by Stocks and otherwise. eo 
Real uae and Claims due the Com 


OOOO ween ee eene eee See eeeeeee 


Total Amount of Assets.,..,........ $18,920,468 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
fasued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the — 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
GHAR DENN, EoMOND W. CORLIES, 
Lewis CURTIS" Oey ety nt axe, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT" ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
DAVID G W. 

UE AP man ROBERT Ly STUART 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
TS, iCK CHAUNCRY, 

ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


SORROW eo, WHAM BRYCE. 


‘AL V. KING 
THOMAS F yO NGS, fHomas B. CODDINGTON, 
HAND, ORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, VEN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, DEGROOT 
OHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
_W. H. H. MOORE, 20 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts tte bust under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—o— 
Offices {er Broadway, New York; 











Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..63,327,771 74 
Cash Capital............... eoodbets 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus. 

Reserve for Unosarned Pre- 





228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


pect pone 

Baise Pena lncdsea Siac’ "Ne # 98 
an ayes senasdeaene asd’ Bonds 60, _ 
npngs fo Ves’ kel Seassh eorck cheb Z 

Estate, te. office buildings r ings in New York 
oklyM,.. ,000 00 

Pitestene ue—unpaid and in course of 
CG iccctctcccsccogecicccccsscesesce 142,084 54 
Interest and Rents accrued... .,.......... 35,809 62 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
o7 H. DUTCHER, Seo’y t, Seo'y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 



























THE INDEPENDENT.: 









Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.........0sceeceeses++$0,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January 1st, 1878............. 396,280 26—§5,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued............. see seleeceees 2)204,560 48 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878...,...sccceeee. 815,805 35—$1,048,665 13—$7,674,231 91 
$42,127,137 20 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losees by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions tosame........ wececcccccccccccccccsoecbececcccccccsocccs | GTO,00L Oe 
Life annuities and refnsurances.......ccccescoscescesesescecceveces 201,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies,.......++++. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
‘Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks...........0. 88,635 00 
Profit and 1088 QCCOUNL..cccecscceccserceeescssecronernsceeseseenes 8,568 98 — $5,918,679 50 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS, 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ cosese $082,880 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34), ..cceeeceseereerceecs an deqnensesenensnes® 14,791,267 72 
Real estate.......... ddRGd 0 pode qa Sees epegcccerehecsocedeosecseees 4,582,270 48 
Bonds and mortgages, first Hen on real estate (buildings ‘thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)........seeecssseceseeeseceeees 14,364,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
_-ghese policies anIduntd td $3,225,000). 1 7.9.N 52.2. eee eee eee 621,984 9B 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, pe sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1870...... 0.0.2. cece cece eeeweeeeesereee 379,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these ee meny included 
im Habilities).........sseeeeeseee caecbsccdteccdedeussasatoceses 146,884 76 
Agente’ balances..... PPYTTTITITITITTI TILT cesccece eve 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January 1st, 1879... be dad seose 806,225 98-— $96,213,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report fled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities Over COst.......-cccescsecccese 628,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January lst, ROTO. clocccccgdecdnaipodics $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED A8 FOLLOWS? 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to smo Ist, 1879....ccccccceses $800,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etC,....-,.+«secccccsecccesesesees 180,998 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid. ddd b iv cdcbioccsecddisicciens ‘ 19,601 07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium......... maudgduceateaes<amumenl 82,369,833 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........ssseeseeees acauae 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Diylsible surplus, at 4 per cent eeeee eeeeeerree SECC e oe TREES OOOO HEHEHE THEE EH HEE? 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by tho Mew York Site Standard of 41-2 er out, oer 98,90,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available om 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,058. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary 1st, 1976, $2,499,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648 Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,060. Divisible surplus at 4 per cet. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1977, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
1878, $2,664,144. 
lush nha pind 100m eu borer Income from interest, 1978, $1,048,606. Divisible surplus at 4 por cent. Jan- 
wary lst, 1879, $8,511,496, 





TRUSTEES. 


JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, OW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
B, COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, B. B. CLAFLIN, 
MD., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. LOOMIS L. WHITE 
JOHN M.FURMAN, ‘8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
BARTON, HENRY TUCK, % D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
LD MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


a A 





Seats | ae WILLIAM H, BEERS, ° 


VieesPresident and Actearys 
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Durie the past fifteen years THE IN- 


DEPENDENT has offered liberal premiums, 


to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has-been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great; but our object in making 
so extraordinary an offer was to instill new 
blood into our circulation and increase our 
army of readers. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester's 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper, 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
‘Dictionary expires Dec. 8ist, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 
send us two new names, we will make a 
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AN 
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NO MORE 











present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 

follows: 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

"with $9; of | 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 

$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in’ 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in adeance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

“Worcester” is now regarded as the 
esTANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so Yrecom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 





Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

We refer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
‘ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is tke latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not a single 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 

Tue Rev. Joszrs Coox’s Booxs.. 

DickEns’s WORKS. 

Livg oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


NOUNCEMENT 
REMI 








UMS! 


Tae Prcrogs aNp THe Men. | 

STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE “ First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
“‘ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES,” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-Vick-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Stanton. 

Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with THe Inpg- 
PENDENT, on payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 81st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 


‘withdrawn, 


a 


ANOTHER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE have purchased the newspaper copy- 
right of the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1879—1880, to be delivered, as heretofore, 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook, beginning about 
Nov. 1st, and the same will be given ver- 
batim to the readers of Tum INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after 
revision by the author. 

These Lectures have been exceedingly 
popular in the past, and will continue to be 
an attractive feature of the paper the coming 
season, J 








t= The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
1st, 1880, wpon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSH PFI CO 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to TH» INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive Taz 
years, and any two volumes, postpaid; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 





ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josep Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled “‘ BioLoar,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM, ““ORTHODOXY,’’ **ConsclENoE,”’ “ HeReprty,’’ and “Marriace,” embody, in a revised and 
corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 





x’s NEw BOOKS, 


ton. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


INDEPENDENT for two 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every 


rson, whether a Subseriber 


or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered Tux INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely Cana in cloth, with rtf illustrations 


(aleo postage paid), from the following 


st; or an 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits 


Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 
.00 for three years in advance, 


.50 for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 








1. The Pickwick Papers, 500 pages. - Old Curiosit Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 12, A Tale of Two Cities, and Great E tations. 514 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 8. Little Dorrit pages. 18, Christmas Stories, and Sketches b: z. 576 pages. 

8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 9. Bleak House. 582 6. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 8 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, an d Times. 570 re 356 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 11, Oliver Twist. Pictures from Italy, an erican Notes. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
6. Dombey and Son, 534 pages. 506 pages. glatid; Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 





gem TAKE YOUR CHOICE. wy 


Any one of the Magnificent (# Steel Engravings, ~! by the oclebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away a8 a Premium, and seng 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANCE---$3.00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine’ Large Steel . Size, — - By 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Lome Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is.one of the most valuable Steel Engra ever published. It has a historic interest | ‘C. S$ SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. “By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it ao one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | “ Ex-President U.8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, com d | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel En By Ritchie. 

find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘“‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a be insight into his “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive. and useful books of the kind ar published. Ss : 
his really wonderful book (the ¢o ht of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 91.50 or it will be given away. as a premium 


7 
to EVERY 8U RIBER, NEW or who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. i 
jen for $9.00, with three subscriptions).fs given away, postage prepaid, to any.person paying 
ear’s Subscription. 





EMBER that any one of sbove Premiums (Worcester’s jetiomaas excepted, which is 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE 





Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in) Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE: INDEPENDENT, P.O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N, ¥. 
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Houng and Old, 


THE SONG OF THE BEE. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


“Tue world,’ said the Bee, ‘“‘ was made for 
me—- : 
All for me. 
All the roses and all the posies, 
So fair to see, 
Were made for me. 





** T take a sip from the fragrant lip 
Of the waving clover; 
Roses and lilies know what my will is 
The garden over,” 
Said this reckless rover. 


‘¢ With subtle art I touch each heart 
With my tender humming ; 
Each loyely cup holds its sweetness up 
As it hears me coming, 
Hears me gayly coming. 


**’Tis plain to see that they worship me; 
That they just adore me. 
With my air so bold and my coat of gold, 
They bow before me, 
Bow down before me. 


*¢ The world is fine, and the world is mine, 
In its fair completeness ; 
And unto me,” said the bold, blithe Bee, 
** It yields its sweetness, 
Its perfect sweetness. 


“It is sweet, maybe, to live in a tree, 
As the little birds do ; 
Or on sunny hills, by running rills, 
As the lowing herds do, 
As the happy herds do. 


“ The life of a flower in a garden-bower 
Has pleasures many ; 
But to be a bee is the best for me, 
The best of any, 
Of all or any.” 


This is the song that all day long 
This happy rover, 

Sings to the roses, sings to the posies, 
Sings to the clover, 
The wide world over. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





THE QUEST OF KAMIVAR. 
BY HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 

ONC Upon a tine there Was w King and 
Queen who had two children, the eldest a 
beautiful young lady, called the Princess 
Cattakin, and a boy, several years younger, 
named Bobborumbi. Now, this King and 
Queen being very desirousthat the Prince 
Bobborumbi should grow up to be wise and 
good, as well as great and powerful, had a 
large number of teachers, for him, and 
among them was the renowned reader and 
story-teller, Kamivar, who secretly loved the 
beautiful Princess, and with whom, it may 
as well be told at once, the Princess 
was equally in love. But, of course, this 
was a profound secret; for it was not fora 
moment to be supposed that the King, 
though the kindest of fathers, would ever 
consent to his daughter’s marriage to any 
one of lower rank than herself. So the 
two youpg lovers had to content themselves 
with seeing eagh other one hour every day, 
while Kamivar read or told stories to the 
Prince. 

Now, it happened one day that the Prince 
fell violently ill, in consequence of swallow- 
ing a pomegranate seed, and all the physi- 
cians of the court held a council over him, 
and fourteen nurses were kept busy night 
and day attending him, and two large ma- 
ehines were constantly running, compound- 
ing mixtures and rolling pills for the suffer- 
ing Prince. 

On the third day it was found that from 
one of his little toes was sprouting a fine 
young pomegranate tree; and in a few 
hours it grew so rapidly that the physicians 
all agreed that it must be removed at once, 
or nothing would be left of their beloved 
Prince, for the pomegranate would absorb 
him entirely in its roots and branches, if 
left to grow. And so, though the Prince 
kicked so that it required all the strength 
of his fourteen nurses to hold him, and his 
screams, mingled with the lamentations of 
the Queen and all the court, could be heard 
for miles around, the physicians succeeded 
at lastin extracting the pomegranate and 
binding his foot securely. ¥ 

They then declared that, the cause of the 
malady being removed, he would soon. re, 
gain his health; but only:on one 
He must ‘be kept perfectly quiet for one 











‘| month, arid’ not be allowed 'to’ get'upon his’ 
| feet once during that time: If he did, there 


would bé no help for him . 

When the Prince heard this, he cried: ‘If 
Iam to lie here ‘so long, I must have my 
Kamivar to tell me stories.” For he was 
more fond of Kamivar than all his other 
teachers and took great delight in listening 
to Kamivar’s stories, So the King and the 
Queen and the Princess all kissed him, and 
the Princess begged that she might stay by 
his bedside and fan him while he listened to 
Kamivar; to which her mother readily con- 
sented, at the same time praising her dear 
daugbter’s devotion and goodness of heart. 

When Kamivar came and found what 
was required of him, and that he was to 
have the great honor and pleasure of being 
80 long atime in the presence of his dear 
Princess, he grew quite weak and trem- 
bling for joy; and the Queen, noticing his 
emotion, said: ‘‘ Behold how much the 
good Kamivar loves the dear Prince!” 
Which showed that even a queen may be 
deceived sometimes; though, of a truth, 
Kamivar was really devoted to the Prince. 
But he had far greater love for his sister, 
which was natural, too. 

So most willingly he set himself to work, 
telling his most enchanting stories; and 
when the Prince would ask him where he 
learned them, he would touch his fore- 
head, thus signifying that they were of his 
own invention. Finally, the Prince de- 
manded a real true story. ‘‘Tell me some- 
thing,” he said, “ that has really happened. 
Surely, you must know plenty of boys and 
girls who were never greedy, or vain, or 
selfish, or disagreeable!” for Kamivar often 
sought to impress the virtues of humility, 
patience, and gentleness upon the Prince by 
imaginary characters and adventures, 
Just at this moment the King entered 
the room, and he waited to hear what 
Kamivar would reply. But, for once in his 
life; the great story-teller was ata. loss for 
words. He could easily enough have told a 
thousand fictions, especially with the Prin- 
cess as a listener; but not one true story 
could he think of. Then, seeing how de- 
termined the Prince was in having his wish 
and fearing to oppose him, the King com- 
minded Kamivar' ts “Zo out "among the 
homes of the people, and seek until he should 
find some child in Whose character should 
be combined all the virtues he had so long 
labored td instill into the mind of. the 
Prince; promising, at the same time, that he 
should be well rewarded if successful in 
his search, With one long, tender look into 
the soft eyes of the Princess, Kamivar de- 
parted, and straightway sought the aid of a 
magician, who dwelt near the city. After 
hearing his case, the magician said: ‘‘ You 
have done well, O Kamivar, to come to me, 
forI alone can help youin your present 
strait and insure you great good fortune in 
the future,” 

Then, touching him with his wand, Kam- 
ivar was instantly turned into a beautiful 
singing-bird, with soft brown plumage and 
bright scarlet wings. > 

Then said the magician: ‘‘Go forth, O 
Kamivar, on your quest, and swiftly and 
surely your wings shall. bear you unto the 
homes of rich and poor, and your song 
shall win all hearts, of high or low degree; 
and be assured that no lasting ill can befall 
one who trusts himself to the guidance and 
protection of the great Jumjabumboo!” 

Then back to the city flew Kamivar, and 
straight to the palace of the lord high 
chamberlain, who had one lovely daughter, 
a child whose virtues were sung far and near 
and whom Kamivar had often seen at the 
children’s feasts at court, and always with 
the deepest admiration for her beauty and 
gentle manners. 

A few hours with the Lady Eulie, he 
thought, would provide ample material for 
a perfectly true story; for surely naught 
but sweetness and goodness could be found 
beneath so lovely an ‘extesior. 

So, with light heart and wing; he flew to 
the splendid garden where the Lady Eulie 
was gathering flowers and bestowing them 
with gracious words and smiles upon her 
admiring ee em Kamivar thought he had 
never seen 80 
cessexcepted, Suddenly he heard ascream; 
and what was his horror to see a great ugly. 
wasp. fastened upon Eulie’s nose! . Like a 
flash; he flew from the. treeand brushed off 
the wasp; then settled near Eulie and sang. 


‘perfect a creature—the Prin-— 
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the sweetest song hé Knew. But Bulle ran’) behold the face'of his béloved Princess, 


screaming, with ‘both hands over her face; 
and her mother and ali the servants rushed 
out to see what Was tle matter, and carried 
her to her own room, and bathed her nose 
until the pain was all gone. But nothing 
would quiet her eries, not even the singing 
of the strange bitd, which had followed her 
into her room. 

‘Let me look in the glass,” she kept say- 
ing to her mother, who would answer, coax- 
ingly: ‘‘My precious darling, not just now. 
Do wait a little while, until the swelling has 
gone down. That is a dear, sweet girl.” 

‘‘T must see myself now, right away, I 
tell you! Oh! I know IT look as ugly as old 
Bettine. That wasp! that nasty wasp! I 
could kill it a thousand times! I will see 
how 1 look!” and, springing to her feet, Eulie 
raised a glass lying near, gave one look, 
then dashed it into a hundred pieces, and 
then threw herself screaming onto the floor. 

‘My nose! my nose! oh! my lovely nose, 
that everybody thought was so beautiful! I 
know it will always be hideous! That horrid 
wasp! And I was going to-night to see the 
Prince. Oh! my nose! my nose! my nose!” 

Poor Kamivar waited to hear no more; 
but, with drooping wings, softly hopped out 
of the window and flew far beyond the 
sound of Eulie’s lamentations. 

The next place he visited was the home 
of one of the richest merchants in the city, 
who had four pretty children, who were all 
playing in a large, handsome room, facing 
the rose-garden. He listened a while out- 
side, and then ventured to alight on 
the window-sill, and, throwing his head 
back, he began to sing; and all the children 
gathered about him, with cries of delight. 

Sdon the whole household were drawn 
around by the sweet, strange singing. 
Presently a servant entered, bearing a large 
gold cage, containing everything a bird 
could need, and in this Kamivar was care- 
fully placed:: Among other delicacies were 
some tempting-looking cakes and sugar- 
plums, which Kamivar could not help 
thinking rather unsuitable food for a bird. 
However, he pretended to peck at it, to the 
great delight of the children, who could 
hardly be persuaded to leave him when bed- 
time’ came. At, last they were carried off 
by their nurses; and what was Kamivar’s 
astonishment, when he thought them all 
sound asleep, and when he himself was 
nodding on his perch, to hear a noise, and, 
on opening his eyes, to see little Hoppo 
climb up to the cage, help himself to the 
sweets in it, and gobble them down as fast 
asever’he could. And the next morning, 
when he heard the others say poor Hoppo 
was too ill again to get out of bed, he knew 
better than’ anybody else what ailed the 
greedy little boy. And Kamivar felt’ very 
sorry that so soon he should have found the 
vice of greediness in so pleasant a family. 
All that day passed very happily, for the 
three children were as delighted as ever 
with their new pet; and their mother told 
them that the two daughters might have the 
entire care of the cage, which seemed to 
greatly please them. The eldest, Zatina, was 
toattend to it one morning, and Amie the 
next; and she charged them particularly not 
to neglect the bird in any way, which they 
both declared they could not possibly do. 
The first day Zatina carried out her moth- 
er’s instructions faithfully; but the next 
morning Amie forgot to supply the bird 
with water. And when, on the following 
day, Zatina discovered her sister’s neglect, 
and told her mother, Amie stoutly denied 
the charge of carelessness, and said that she 
had filled the cups, and somebody had emp- 
tied them out. Whereupon Zatina flew in 
a rage at what she considered an insinua- 
tion against her, and struck Amie a sharp 
blow on the cheek, which, of course, set 
Amie screaming. At this the mother, be- 
lieving Amie’s story, proceeded to question 
them all, to find out the real culprit; and 
when she asked Helver, the eldest boy, he, 
apparently with great reluctance, admitted 
that he knew all about it—that he himself 
had seen Hetto do it. Now, Hetto was one 
ofthe nurses whom Helver particularly dis- 
liked, and he took this way of getting rid 
of her. And successful he was, too; for 
poor Hetto was immediately sent away in 
disgrace, in spite of her protestations of 
innocence. Poor Kamivar was now com- 
‘pletely discouraged, fearing that the’ time 
might never come when he should again’ 


for he would never dare return to the court 
without being able to gratify the wishes of 
the Prince; and where should he go next? 
‘‘Anyway,” he thought, ‘I can remain 
here no longer, where, so contrary to my 
expectations, I see manifested the very 
faults whose opposites I hoped to find. 
Alas!‘ how shall I discover what my King 
bids me to seek?” 

Sadly; then, Kamivar flew far, far away; 
and for many weary days he sought vainly 
in the homes of the rich and the poor, only 
to meet fresh disappointment, until, at last, 
one rainy night found him at the edge of a 
dark forest, weak, tired, and hungry, with 
no sign of human habitation in sight, save a 
poor little thatched cottage, so small that 
it seemed impossible any one could live in 
it. But Kamivar thought he heard a child 
crying inside, and, jumping on the one win- 
dow-sill, he peeped cautiously in, and saw, 
propped up ona low bed in the corner, a 
pale-faced little girl, sobbing all alone by 
herself. Kamivar’s heart was melted with 
pity for the little one, and, thinking he 
might comfort her, he flew across the room, 
and, alighting on one tiny hand, began to 
warble and sing as he never sang before. 
The child’s tears were dried in a »noment 
and her eyes shone like stars. ‘‘Oh!” she 
said, in a whisper, ‘‘it must be a fairy!” 
And very softly she touched the tip of his 
scarlet wing. 

“Tf Tonly had something to feed him,” 
she thought, “he might stay with me.” 
And, feeling around, she found afew crumbs 
of bread; and, though very hungry herself, 
she watched the bird eat them with trem- 
bling delight. 

All at once quick steps were heard out- 
side, and in another moment a young boy 
rushed into the room, panting and breathless. 

“Oh, Trinka!” he cried. ‘I was so 
sorry to leave you alone so long; but I knew 
I must sell my baskets, and so I did at last. 
And ‘here is the money. And see, I’ve 
bought some fresh oaten cakes and some 
nice bread and milk, and won't we have a 
feast!” 

‘* Ah, Bartie! I was so hungry and lone- 
some that I couldn’t help crying. But just 
see here, what a lovely bird came in the 
window to sing to me. Now listen!” 

‘“My!” exclaimed Bartie, when the bird 
stopped. ‘‘ But that is fine.” And, break- 
ing off a piece of bread, he gave it to Trinka, 
telling her to eat some herself and feed the 
bird, while he got the supper; which he did, 
and a merry meal they made of it. 

But, seeing what an uncommon appetite 
Trinka had, Bartie said, langhing: ‘“‘ What a 
big eater you are getting to be, Trinka! 
With all the cakes I left you this'morning, 
and now such a brave supper! Soon you 
will be as fat a8 I—much too large for your 
clothes, I fear,” and Bartie laughed heartily. 
But Trinka hung her head, and confessed 
that she had not eaten the cakes at all. 

“¢ Ah, Trinka! Trinka! At your old tricks 
again. I know! Tell me now, did you give 
them to old Trudie this time?” 

“No, no, not to Trudie; for I fear she is 
an impostor. But my beggar to-day was 
such & poor old woman—so tired and hun- 
gry. And I was not sorry! gave her my 
cakes, even when I felt the worst, for I am 
so much better off than she, with the good 
roof over me and the soft bed to sleep on, 
and”—throwing her arms around Bartie’s 
neck—“ such & good brother to take care 
of me!” At this Kamivar, fearing that his 
feelings would betray him if he listened any 
longer, burst out into the gladdest, happiest 
song that ever rang through the dark old 
forest. 

** Now,” he thought, ‘‘the hour draws 
near when I may return to my dear Prince 
and look into the eyes of my beloved Prin- 
cess; for surely here do I find the object of 
my weary quest.” 

Kamivar soon found out all about his 
generous entertainers, They were very 
poor and all alone in the world, their 
parents having died the year before. Trinka 
had been a cripple from her infancy and 
unable to walk; but, as if as a compensation 
for the loss of her lower limbs, she pos- 
sessed wonderful skill with her fingers, 
plaiting the’ finest baskets, which Bartie 
gold in the town, thereby gaining a living 
for both of them. They also considered 
themselvés very rich in owning the little 





cottage; and the tiny garden with ft, where 











Bartie raised the few vegetables they 
needed. So, though at first to Kamivar 
the children and all their belongings did 
seem wretchedly poor, he soon learned that 
real content and happiness could be found 
even under so humble a roof. 

The next morning the children were astir 
with the earliest dawn—Bartie at work in 
the garden and Trinka weaving her baskets, 
stopping every now and then to give the 
bird a crumb and talk to him, as he hopped 
around the room. 

When Bartie came in to get the break- 
fast, she said: ‘‘I think I must make a cage 
for our bird; for I do really believe he is 
going to stay with us. And then he can 
have a nice place to sleep in.” 

Bartie thought that would be a good 
thing to do; so Trinka went to work, and 
her fingers flew so nimbly that by night 
she had a beautiful cage of her finest 
work, and in this Kamivar spent his second 
night. ’ 

The two following days were the happiest 
the children had ever known; for, with the 
bird’s songs to lighten their labors, work 
seemed like play, and the prettiest imagin- 
able baskets grew like magic under 'Trinka’s 
nimble fingers. More than this, a party of 
ladies and gentlemen, riding past and hear- 
ing the bird sing, had stopped to listen, and, 
on going away, had offered a large sum of 
money for the bird; but, the children refus- 
ing to sell him at any price, they had rid- 
den away, leaving three bright new gold 
pieces on Trinka’s bed, which was more 
money than she had ever seen in her life 
before. After that others came to hear the 
bird, and everyone left something—gold, 
silver, or copper; 8o that at the end of the 
third day Bartie and Trinka found them- 
selves the possessors of a wicker basket full 
of gold and silver. Thecoppers had all gone 
to the beggars who had long known the 
way to Trinka’s bedside. 

As I said before, these three days were 
very happy; but the next morning Bertie 
noticed that Trinka was very quiet, and 
seemed to be thinking of some serious mat- 
ter. Finally he asked her if she were ill, 
or what was troubling her. 

‘* No, Bartie,” she said, sadly. ‘‘I am 
not ill; but I’ve been thinking, thinking, all 
night long. 1 don’t know what has put it 
into my head; but don’t be vexed if I tell you. 
It is all about the bird. Do you know, 
Bartie, I am sure such a wonderful bird 
must belong to somebody, who must be 
very sorry to lose him; and I think we 
ought to try and find the owner, though it 
breaks my heart to think of giving him up, 
he is so sweet and tame, But I know it 
would be right.” 

Bartie nodded his head gravely and 
thought a moment, 

** And then suppose we cannot find the 
owner?” 

** Yes, IT have thought of that. If we 
cannot find the owner, there is another 
thing it seems to me we ought todo. You 
remember what our good father said to us, 
before he died? ‘My dear children,’ he 
said, ‘if ever you have it in your power to 
render any service to our gracious King, do 
do not fail to do so; for to him are we in- 
debted for the roof over our head and the 
land we till. He himself gave i to me; 
and I pray that you, my dear children, may 
never forget your father’s benefactor.’ ” 

Bartie nodded again. 

“Now,” continued Trinka, ‘‘a beggar 
woman from the great city told me yester- 
day that both the dear children of the King 
lie very ill, and that the beautiful Princess, 
especially, is said to be dying of a hopeless 
melancholy; and I am sure that, if anything 
can drive away her grief, it is the singing of 
this dear little bird. And oh! Bartie, I 
hope you don’t think me silly; but I do 
want the Princess to have him.” 

**T think you silly! No, indeed! NotI! 
It is you have the clear head for thinking, 
and the good heart too; while I have but 
the rough, strong hands to carry out your 
thought. Tut! tut! Don’t ery now! For 
see what great riches we have already. 
And with some of it I shall buy for you the 
finest cart, and both of us some grand 
clothes, fit to wear before the King. And I 
will draw you myself to the palace; and 
you shall with your own hand present 
our gift to the Princess.” 

Trinke’s tears were quickly dried, and 





Preparations were soom made for the great 
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journey, on which they set out in a day or 
two. Trinka, in » new red cart, carrying 
her precious bird in its cage; and Bartie, 
trudging along, dragging the cart, as proud 
of his new wooden shoes and as happy as 
a—prince I was going tosay. But I hap- 
pen to think that even a prince may be very 
far from happy sometimes, which certainly 
was the case of our young Prince Bobbo- 
rumbi, to whom we must now return, leav- 
ing the children pursuing their journey, at 
the same time making diligent inquiries as 
to the owner of the bird. 

It was nealy a month now since Kamivar 
had left the palace, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the Prince was kept 
in his bed during this time. At first the 
Princess undertook to fill the place of 
Kamivar; and she read and read until she 
had read all the story-books in the King’s 
library. Then, as day after day passed, and 
no tidings came of Kamivar, the Princess 
began to lose herappetite and grow pale and 
drooping, until one day she fainted quite 
away, and was carried to her room by the 
weeping attendants; and the physicians all 
shook their heads and feared she would 
never rise again. When she saw the great 
grief of her father and mother and all the 
court, she resolved to confess the cause of 
her illness, which she did to the Queen, 
who in turn told the King; and they both 
besought the Princess to try and arouse her- 
self from her despair, for, if it were possible, 
Kamivar should be found, and she should 
be wedded to him, as if .he were one of the 
highest nobles in the land. Hearing these 
kind words, the Princess smiled grate- 
fully and seemed to take a little more 
courage, insomuch that she ate nearly the 
half of a humming-bird’s wing for her 
supper. When the Prince was told all 
about it, he clapped his hands, and said it 
was better than any made-up story; and out 
of bed he jumped, to join the party of 
horsemen leaving the palace in search of 
Kamivar. The fourteen nurses were petri- 
fied with astonishment to see him dance 
about the room; and. he actually had to put 
on his own clothes, which he did in less 
time than would have taken them to get on 
one stocking. Then he rushed out, jumped 
on the back of his white pony, and over- 
took the horsemen as they were leaving the 
palace-gate. Here they all came toa sud- 
den halt, for a great crowd had collected to 
listen to a wonderful bird, which you need 
not be told was Kamivar himself, just ar- 
rived at his journey’s end. On seeing the 
Prince so well and strong, he was so over- 
joyed that he flew out of the cage and 
alighted on the Prince's hand, with every 
expression of delight. The Prince said to 
the men: ‘‘ Wait until I return; for I’ must 
go with these children to my sister, the 
Princess, so that she too may hear this mar- 
velous singing.” 

So he got down from his pony, and, fol- 
lowed by Bartie, carrying Trinka in his 
arms, and a queer little old man, whom the 
Prince supposed must be their father, he 
led the way to his sister’s room, with the 
bird on his wrist, The King and the Queen 
and the Princess were all amazed to see him 
walking in with such a strange company; 
but their amazement was soon lost in ad- 
miration as they listened to the notes of the 
wonderful bird, trilling higher and higher, 
until they seemed lost in unmeasured 
hights, then rippling into the sweetest, sil- 
very cadences, until the Princess rose in her 
bed, and, catching the singer in her hands, 
pressed it to her bosom in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

**Oh!” she cried to the children, “ will 
you give him to me? Take anything I have 
—all my jewels; but leave me this beautiful 
bird!” 

Then the two children knelt by the bed- 
side, and in a few simple words Trinka told 
her story, and begged of the Princess to 
accept the bird and its cage as a gift from 
Bartie and herself. 

** And who is this?” said the King, point- 
ing tothe oldman. But no one knew, only 
Kamivar, who had recognized the magician 
at first; and now he flew to the old man 
and settled on his open palm. =| 

Then the magician drew forth a_ silver 
wand, and touched the bird, saying: 

‘‘ Return, O Kamivar, to thy true form, 
and see for what good fortune thou art in- 
debted tothe great Jumjabumboo!” And 
the mext moment Kamivar knelt before the 









King and the Queen and the Princess, only 
to be raised to his feet and embraced and 
welcomed by them all, especially the Prin- 
cess, who almost fainted for joy. 

The Prince, feeling himself for a mo- 
ment rather neglected, interrupted a very 
tender scene between Kamivar and the 
Princess by demanding his story; which 

ou may be sure Kamivar had all ready for 
im, and which afforded quite as much 
pleasure to all the others as to the Prince. 

It is needless to say that there was a very 
grand wedding soon after, and that never 
in allthe world was seen so lovely a bride or 
go happy a bridegroom. As for Bartie and 
Trinka, they would have declared it impossi- 
ble for any one to be happier than they 
were ever after; for they lived in a dear little 
cottage on the King’s grounds, where Bartie 
made himself indispensable tothe Prince,and 
Trinka, under the care of the court physi- 
cians, grew up to beable to follow her beloved 
mistress, the Princess, wherever she went. 
But she never grew tired of her favorite oc- 
cupation of basket-making. And when, in 
the course of time, she made with her own 
hands the most beautiful cradle, with a bird 
sitting in a pomegranate tree woven in the 
sides, then her happiness was complete. But 
I shall not tell you who the cradle was for; 
only this, that Trinka was sure that never, 
never before was there so sweet and good 
and beautiful a baby as the one that cradle 
held. And everybody else thought so too, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communtoations for this department should be ad- 
Gressed “ Pussies,” Tus INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








A PROBLEM, 


Two men, A and B, are traveling from Alba- 
ny to New York and at the same rate of speed. 
Forty miles from New York, A overtakes an 
ox-team, which is traveling at the rate of two 
miles per hour. B overtakes the same team 
thirty-three (88) miles from New York. A 
travels two hours from where he overtook the 
ox-team, and meets a team going toward Alba- 
fy, at the rate of four miles perhour. B meets 
the same team one-half hour before he gets to 
the twenty-third (28) mile-stone from New 
York. What is the rate of speed and how far 
‘apart are they on the road? 

GROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in tempest, but not in calm. 
My second ie in anthem, but not in psalm, 
My third is in Esther, but not in Ruth. 
My fourth is in lying, but not in truth. 
My fifth is in Nature, but not in art. 
My sixth is in drawing, but not in chart. 
My seventh isin darkness, but not in light. 
My eighth is in power, but not in might. 
My ninth is in silver, but not in gold. 
My tenth is in wrinkle, but not in fold. 
My eleventh is in ardent, but not in cool. 
My twelfth is in teacher, but not in school. 
My thirteenth is in prison, but not in jail. 
My fourteenth is in triumph, but not in fail. 

My whole is the name of something of which 
the publisher of Taz INDEPENDENT is said to 
be very proud. NILLaR. 

DOUBLE AOROSTIO,. 

1, A pattern of excellence. 2. A clock. 8, 
A conference. 4. A place full of windings. 
5. A school study. 6. Aplan. 7. Ashell. 8, 
Funny. 9. An old person. 10. A nymph of 
Paradise. 11. Acheat. 12, A fleet animal. 

The initials give a city and the finals a state 
of the United States. L. R. 


ANSWERS TO THE PROBLEMS. 
E. P. Green, Geo. P. Whittlesey, ‘‘ Rev. W. 
M.F.,” “C. R. B.,” and ¥. Briggs sent an- 
swers to the problems. 


THE GENERAL AND HIS ARMY, 


It is obvious that he would be at the head of 
the army at some point after the army had 
traveled 124 miles. Let z = that distance, —z+y 
= 124. 

Bz+By:zr+yus+yss 

8z2+2y : 12h 3: 1g: ws 

828 + 2Qxzy = 156.25. 

82 + We —Bxd = 156.3. 

+ Wx = 156.25. 

a = 5.1776 x 2 + 50 = 60.85582, Ans. 
F. Briaes. 
THE APPLES. 

In buying 60: at’ 2 forone cent, he had, of 
course, to pay 80 cents forthe whole. And, in 
giving one cent for 3 in the second lot, he paid 
out 20 cents. So both lots (120) cost him just 
50 cents. But when all were put together, and 
sold for 2 cents fora lot of 5, he would re- 
ceive as many cents as 24 lots at 2 cents each 
would bring—that is, 48 cents. Here is a loss 
of 2 cents. To find where or how this oc- 
curred, we must remember that the first 60 
cost him $ of a cent each, and the second 60 
evet him § of acent each ; that is, § and § = 5-6 
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of a cent, what 2 apples cost him. But, in sell- 
ing 5 for 2 cents, 2-5 cents = what he sold one 
for. Now 56 + 2=what he gave for one. 
Hence, 5-12 — 2-5 = 1-60 cents = his loss on 
one apple. And if he Jost 1-60 of a cent on one, 
he would lose 120 times that amount on all— 
that is, 120-60 = 2. 


Rev. W. M. F. 


ANSWER TO ALGEBRAIC PROBLEM. 





Given: 2+ 2y =10(1) 
and 2 y = 12 (8), to find z and y. 
Factor(1) z(z#+y=10 
“ (2) z(zy) =12 
divide (1) by (2) 

z+y 65 
=e 
zy 6 


Hence, the sum of the numbers = 5 and their 
dif. = 6. 


Therefore, z2=5-y 
6 
* = — from which by an easy 
quadratic we find : 


2 =2andy = 38. 
W. Mz F. 


THE FOX AND HOUND. 


A puzzler sends “two minutes” as an an- 
swer to this problem. ‘‘C. R. B.” reasons 
sensibly, as follows: 

**T contend that the hound will never catch the 
fox. And with good reason; for, though it is 
clear from the conditions that, so long as we 
continue to divide the time by 2, their distance 
apart will diminish in the same ratio, yet, as 
the half of some time can never be no time, it 
follows that their distance apart can never be 
nothing. And how, then, I would like to know, 
is the hound ever going to catch the fox? Will 
some one show the fallacy of the above reason- 
ing, and oblige Cc. R. B. 


THE WOOD PILE. 


“C. R. B.” says that, assuming the “ rate per 
cord’ for sawing the second pile is $1.25, as 
“KE. P.G.”’ argues, it follows (inasmuch as he 
gets $2 for sawing the whole pile), that the 
pile involves the work of sawing one and three- 
fifth cords—a result the truth of which not 
even “ E. P. G.” will insist upon. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Entomas.—‘Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,” Old Mother Hubbard, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

JUMBLED Citres.—1. New York. 2. Phila- 
delphia. 

River Pozziz.—Firat the boys row over; 
then one gets out and the other returns with 
the boat. The man then rows over, and the 
boy brings the boat back and takes the other 
boy over. Then one rows back to the woman, 
and she rows herself over. The boy then re- 
turns and rows the other boy over. 


CHAIR PUZZLB, 


D R E 8 8 
R E V L 
EV A D EE 
§ E D @E 
8 L E E P 
M P A 
E ] R 
Aa N T 
BR re] Ev ERY 
E R I 
R U P E EB 
oO L 
R D 
STAR PUZZLE, 
G 
NR 
U 0) 
w 
HURRY LIONS 
Cc Cc 
R R 
() E 
T E w 
H V G A 
CE N T 
AR AR 
Y R 
DIAGONAL, 


Quarantine 
vUlnerable 
adrAmatized 
secaRiatina 
infrAction 
vulcaNized 
temptaTioa 
reflectlIon 
res pondeNt 
battledorE 


—— 


Tus man who attempted to ruin Edison, 
when the phonograph was exhibited, by sur- 
reptitiously substituting for the foil register- 
ing the notes of a celebrated prima donua a 
foil registering the vocal efforts of a cat sus- 
pended by the tail, had the satisfaction of teur- 
ing the enlightened New York audience, {n- 
cluding several musical critics, go into rap- 
tures over the correct reproduction of the 
diva’s singing, while the only man who found 
fault was s leather dealer from Bosten. 
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Selections. 


THE CLOUD. 


TuE cloud lay low in the heavens; 

Such a little cloud it seemed, 

Just lightly ame gg sea’s broad breast, 
Where the rose-light lingered across the 





west, 
Soft and gray as in innocent rest, 
While the gold athwart it gleamed. 


It looked such a harmless cloudlet, 
Seen over the sleeping wave ; 
Yet the keen-eyed mariner shook his head, 
As slowly it crept o’er the dusky red. 

“ See the rocket-lines are clear,’’ he said, 
And his lips set stern and grave. 


And or ever the eve was midnight 

That cloud was lowering black, 

Dimming the light of the stars away, 
Dimming the flash of the furious spray, 

As the breakers crashed in the northern bay, 
Winds howling on their track. 


So in life’s radiant morning 

May a tiny care or cross 

Just. trouble the peaceful course of love, 
Asif the strength of its sway to prove, 
As if to whisper: My surface may move, 
But my roots can laugh at loss. 


It may seem such a little jarring, 

Only Experience sighs, 

For, with — 8 sad learning to sharpen the 
rlanc 

He wnt ~ “rift in the lute ” advance, 

Knows how fate may seize upon cireum- 
stance 

To sever the closest ties. 


Ah! me, in the fiercest tempest 

The life-boat its work may do; 

But what can courage or skill avail 

When the heart lies wrecked by passion’s 
ale 

When chenne or death have furled the sail, 

When treason has bribed the crew ? 


Then watch oh! hope and gladness, 

Watch for the rising cloud. 

Sun it away, frank warmth of youth; 

Blow it away, bright breeze of truth ; 

For oh! there is neither mercy nor ruth, 

Should it once your heaven enshroud. 
—All the Year Round, 





A HYMN FROM THE RIG-VEDA. 


1. IN the beginning there arose the source 
of golden light. He was the one born Lord 
of all thatis. He stablished the earth and 
this sky. Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice? 

2. He who gives life, he who gives 
strength; whose command all the bright 
gods revere; whose shadow is immortality ; 
whose shadow is death; who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sac rifice? 

8... Hew ris the one 
king of the breathing and a waking Mone 
He who governs all, man and beast. Who 
is the God to whom we shall offer our sac- 
rifice? 

4. He whose power these snowy moun- 
tains, whose power the sea proclaims, with 
the distant river. He whose these regions are 
asit were his two arms. Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

5. He through whom the sky is bright 
and the earth firm. He through whom the 
heaven was stablished; nay, the highest 
heaven. He who measured out the light 
in the air. Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice? 

6. He to whom heaven and earth, stand- 
ing firm by his will, look up, trembling in- 
wardly. He over whom the rising sun 
shines forth. Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice? 

7. Wherever the mighty water-clouds 
went, where they placed the seed and lit 
the fire, thence arose he who is the sole 
life of the bright gods. Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

8. He who by his might looked even 
over the water-clouds, the clouds which 
gave strength and lit the sacrifice. He who 
alone is God above all gods. Who is the 
God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

9. May He not destroy us. He the cre- 
ator of the earth, or he the righteous who 
created the heaven. He who also created 
the bright and mighty waters. Who is the 
God to y whom we shall offer our sacrifice?— 
Translated by Maz Miiller. 








No one can develop the grace of meekness by Hsten- 
ing to acrying baby. Stop its fretfulness by curing 
the Colic with Dr, Bull’s Baby are. 
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SKATES. 


The astonishing offer to 
‘Secure WORCESTER’S UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
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See page 26, 
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CHURCH FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC., 
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to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in se a University, 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphiet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers, 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL ‘WORKS, 

Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggiste. 
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REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE, 


for Su.’ ‘acite or Bituminous Coal. 
THIRTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 
AND BRICK SET. 
ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


Cooking and Heating Stores and Ranges, Gas and 
Oi) Stores, 


Important improvements found in no other. Perma- 
nently gas-tight. No overheated radiating surface. Eco- 
nomical and powerful. Simple and durable. Material 
and workmanship same as in other well-known goods of 
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tation of producing the finest goods in the trade. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 
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Tn toll emoblonl epieon ce to ines Gat emtete a 


Sarm and Garden... 


The Agricultural Editor Will DT Ue bed’ b abalone 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
epecially interested. 


LIFTING PLANTS. 
BY B; P. POWRLE. 


Tne failure in lifting plants that have been 
bedded during the sammerican: be avoided by 
observing a few rules. 

1. Repot early, before cold weather-has weak- 
ened vitality; especially before heavy frosts 
have poisoned the sap. ‘Fuchsias; coleus, and 
spécially tender plants should be transferred to 
pots as early as the middJe. of September. 
The work should also be done when the 
weather is moist. and the soil not overdry. 

2. With the back of the trowel toward the 
plant, mark a circle about the plant a little 
smaller than the pot to which it is to be trans- 
ferred, and then throw dirt from the plant 
ontil a ball is left adhering to the roots. 
With a sharp knife clip roots as you meet 
them with the trowel. On no account pry 
toward the plant, for it will loosen the sofl 
from the roots and end in disappointment. 
The ball being reafy, place a bhandfal of 
broken pottery in the pot, and over that suffi- 
clent good earth to just admit the ball and 
leave it half an inch below the rim. Holding 
{t steady, pour good well-pulverized soil all 
about the ball and then crowd it tightly down. 

8. Now water thoroughly and set ina cool 
place, where there is little light. Such plants 
as heliotropes, which have only coarse, brittle,” 
roots, should be hept fn this retirement for ten 
days. 

4. Cut back either before digging or immedi- 
ately after a large part of every plant to be 
saved. Cut out weak shoots and stragglers 
and thin not less than half the remaining foll- 
age. In fact, make the plant shapely and pro- 
portion its size to the diminished quantity of 
roots. It isnot diffichlt to transfer even heli 
otropes and mignonettes to pots, provided the 
knife be very freely used, cutting away all but 
one fine, erect stem. Nine-tenths of the plant 
had better be sacrificed. The cutting must be 
done before digging, or immediately after, 
without an hour’s delay. 

5. Do not dig any more plants than you have 
free room for in your window or conservatory, 
Better rely upon cuttings for many things; 
which, taken in August or September and set 
thickly in boxes, in a shady place, will be 
rooted by frost and in the spring usable for 
making fine plants. A pan of coleus cuttings 
ean be more easily saved through the winter 
than half a dozen pote 

ee - 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 


Tue following is a part of a lengthy paper 
read by Mr. Parsons, of Flushing, L. I., before 
the late Nurserymen’s Meeting at Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

“T am desired to say what I know of old 
plants rarely seen and new plants scarcely yet 
known. My favorite object is a picturesque 
lawn, and I will note mainly those which can 
be used for that purpose. The subject of color 
for planting is a prolific one. Within the last 
ten years there have been originated many 
varieties, some with self colors, like the dark 
purple birch or the whitish leaved horse chest- 
nut, and others with sundry variations, either 
edged with gold and silver or marbled and 
blotched with red, yellow and white. The 
nuniber of hardy varieties of this character 
among trees and shrubs is now so great that it 
is possible to make a lawn as striking and 
picturesque with hardy trees and shrubs as 
with bedding plants. The advantage possessed 
by the former is that they do not require re- 
newing year by year. Many years ago, in look- 
ing upon the various tinted leaves of an October 
forest, I was reminded of the possibility of pro- 
ducing these effects upon a lawn, and I com- 
menced planting for that end. I planted an 
avenue of tulip trees, whose light yellowish 
tint contrasted finely with an avenue of Norway 
maple crossing it, and the sight of the former 
on a summer morning fs in refreshing contrast 
to the somber woods beyond... Then I gathered 
in my lawn the best trees‘ knew growing the 
light and dark foliage together. 

“My Virgilia lutea is just past its blooming, 
and its masses of racemes, like those of the 
white wistaria, almost hide its leaves, It is 
truly a vision of beauty, yet it is not much 
known, although described by Michaux and a 








native of Kentucky Its foliage is light colored {' 
and very graceful, and my specimen is fifty | 


feet high and fifty feet broad. 

“IT will allude to the well-known purple 
beech only to say that the Rivers variety is the 
only one worthy of cultivation. Seedlings are 
comparatively worthless; their color can never 
be trusted. The weeping lorch is worthy of 
note. 
the branches, and it throws out great. horizon- 
tal arms twenty-two feet long from a body ten 


Its smaller branchlets droop down below * 


feet high. With green, tint i ia,ex- 
ceedingly Pp Ge WW 4.07 

“The Chinese cypress, although known in 
this country for more than thirty years, is rare- 
ly seen and is one of the most; beautiful trees 
I have. Its form is @ perfect symmetrical cone, 
with a diameter of twelye to a hight of thirty- 
five feet. Its tint is @ most refreshing light 

green, as softies the green feathers of a bird. 
la is amative of China, and is 
mtoyouall, Yet you see very 
few specimens about the’country. Its color is 
a light yellowish green, and ft 1s Yemarkable 
for its long arms,clothed with leaves, rather 
than branchlets. This makes it the very nicest 
thing to train along the cornice of a piazza. 
My specimen, forty feet high, stands up sgainst 
the sky like the Southern Cross as I saw it 
from a vessel’s deck. I need not talk to you 
of things you know well—the beauty of the 
Chinese magnolia, the eathedral-like grandeur 
of the weeping beech, and the exquisite refine- 
ment of its brother, the cut-leaved beech. You 
have seen the beauty of the weeping Sophora 
in its ordinary umbrella-like form. It is still 
more beautiful when grafted low, the leader 
trained up, and the branches drooping down in 
graceful curves and tied like a Chinese'pagoda. 
The same mode can be advantageously adopted 
with nearly all weeping trees. The Kilmar- 
nock willow is especially good when #0 treated. 

“‘T have a singular laburnum, never grafted, 
and yet producing both yellow and purple 
flowers. The Japan Judas tree fs not common, 
and yet it is one of the most beautiful early- 
flowering trees—a mags of crimson flowers, 

“The white fringe ig also not eommon, and 
yet itis native tree, and when coyered with 
its pure white thread-like flowers is not sur- 
passed in beauty. The Japan larch has a dgrk- 
er foliage than the European lareh and is 
superior to it in every respect. 

“The weeping slippery clm fs a new tree 
which needs very high grafting to develop fts 
beauty. From a hight offifteen or.twenty feet 
it throws down {ts branches in Jong, graceful 
curves. Andromeda arborea’ is & nativé treé, 
very little known and appreciated. Its young 
growth has a delicate copper tint nd its 
autumn color is unsurpassed. °The gated 
and cultivated Spanish ehestnut are worthy of 
notice--one for its aid to picture effects, and 
the otfer for its form; The Japan chestnut 
bears when four feet high, The All Sainte’ 
weeping cherry is a dwarf tree of much-beauty, | 
with its fine, delicate foliage; but now’ rately 
seen, unless you have. spread it héte at the 


West. 
** For strong contrast, the purple hazel fe in- 


valuable. Itis a thrifty grower, with broad, 
rich leaves, and is a great favorite in Europe 
for massing in beds. I like ournative Kentugky 
coffee, which is planted less than it deserves. 
Its foliage has a steel-green tint, and is of Fast 
that density of foliage whidh eminently fia it 
for streets, It has a-curious trick*of flattening 
out its leaves when the sun shines strong, and 
turning them up on edge when thé shadows 
come. 

“ Another beautiful'and rarely planted-tree 
is the Chinese Kobenteria, Its rich dark 
foliage alone places it in the first rank, while 
an added beauty {s in its uptight racemes of 
yellow flowers. A new tree’ isthe weeping 
American cypress. When grafted low, as 
described for the Sophora, it has great beauty. 
The purple-leaved elm is a very striking 
variety and has fitting place in ® picturesque 
lawn. 

“Among evergreens, you are, doubtless, 
familiar with the Nordmann) fir. The rich 
darkness of its matured fdlfage for contrasting 
the light tint of its young ‘growth is very 
charming. My specimen, thirty feet high, is 
as symmetrical and compact as a young plant, 
and it has none of that rusty appearance #0” 
common with the Norway spruce when old. 
It is undoubtedly the conifers. Of 
fighter tints is my Atlas cedar, forty high, 
while the Abies Menziesii pauyana is eXquisite, 
with its soft lavender tints. I can intagine 
nothing more beautiful than Nordmann and 
Englemann planted side. by? side. ~The 
yew is hardy with me, and {ts rich darkness 
contrasts finely, with the very li a he, 
us. Picea’ picta'ts a <s xtellent 4 pean 
Like. the stone pi tea k= 
dize; but its color fs VéFy bri ay td aS and fresh ahd 
a good companion for the bluish green of 
Picea nobilis, I need’ not describe to you the 

yew. When in its best season, it is.uh- | 
approachable for richness and a babe of 
them is like a hillock of burnished D 













with its gloesy dark 
With the leader trained up, 


very picturesque. The weeping hemlock, 80 
treated, becomes like an évergreen fountain 





and is most striking in its graceful beauty. 


Sameera 


“TI would allude to the Azalia amena, now 
known a8 pertéctly hardy, and the, Dapline 
cueonum, with its delightful fragrance, as among 
the best bedding plants. The Ghent azalea is 
adapted to almost every soil and climate. 
Numbering over eighty varieties, they present 
a class of plants that fascinates the more that 
they are kyown. The Stuartia is an old American 
shrub, well-known for half a century and yet 
not generally planted. It hasthe rare quality 
of blooming in August, and its pure white 
abundant crimped flowers are strikingly 
beautiful. 

“ Among climbing plants the clematis, in 
more than forty varieties, is claiming general 
attention, and is most beautiful when grown 
asa bedding plant. Clumps of them upon a 
lawn are very striking. For all sorts of fences 
and walks the Ampelopsis Veitchii, from Japan, 
is a great acquisition. Ite leaf is very attractive, 
and when once established it .grows with 
rapidity, clinging to wood aswell as stone. It 
may not’be known to you'that the most striking 
mode of growing our, Virginia creeper is upon 
the corniee. of a pidzza. Tt will then throw 
down pnutérous points, to wayein the wind 
during summer and in the autumn to glow. 
like crimson banners waving in the sun.”” 





FEEDING, AND THE COMPARATIVE 
VALUE OF DIFFERENT BOODS. 





In rearing fowls, with any prospect of profit, 
a correct system of feeding is of the first im- 
portance, and it is most desirable to enter thus 
early on the subject, especially as the scientific 
principles of feeding are so frequently ignored. 

The purposes served by food when taken in- 
to the body are of several] distinct kinds. There 
is the production of animal warmth ; the pro- 
vision for the growth and waste of the body; 
the of mineral materials for the bones 
and ey ng for the blood ; and, last- 


", x © Sa natural to Tiyihg ‘animals de- 


pends upon the consumption‘of-a cériain por- 
tion of the bo in the process of breathing. 
sumed in this manner are 
p-Whidh contaim-a large quantity of 
panne oft tn the Deathyfa the 
form of carbonic a nd : 7. 

The most,fmportant warmth-giving foods are 
atarch, sugary fum, the softer fibers of plants, 
and oily or fatty substances. As the natural 
warmth of an animal in health remains the 
same at all times, it necessarily follows that 
a larger supply of warmth-giving food is re- 
quiretiq e6ld #tuations ‘than tn tho#e Whydh 
tare Warm? 

To supply the nen required for the 
growth of young animals and for the forma- 
tion of éggs, as well as those required to repair 
the waste arising from the movements of the 
living body, s second variety of food is re- 
quired ; for the starch and other substances 
before enumerated have been proved, by direct 
experiment, to have not the slightest action in 
supplying these wants, Substances possessing 
this power are termed flesh-forming foods. 
The most important isthe gluten and similar 
substances existing in. variable quantitics in 
the different grains; in large proportion in the 
varieties of pulse—as beans, peas, etc.—and in 
the materials which form the solid parts of the 
flesh of auimals, of eggs, of milk, ete. In con- 
sequence of .these, substances; containing the 
element nitrogen, which is wanting in the other 
varieties of food, they are frequently termed 
nitrogenous } while the fat-forming and. 
warmth-giving are called carbonaceous foods, 

The mineral and the saline substances con- 
tained in the bones and in other parts of the’ 
bodies of animals occur in larger proportion in 
the bram than in the“inner part of the grain. 
A good eupply of bone-making and saline ma- 
terials is absolutely requisite to the growth of a 
p healthy animal ; as, if wanting in the food, the 
bones becomé soft and the general health 
speedily fails, 

* “With regard ‘to those substances which | bup- 
ply ‘the materials for replacing the waste or 
the ticreas® of'fat, it fs now well known that 
the starchy materials before spoken of as 
food are capable of being con- 

; fottes of the body, into 
unquestioned that, 











The ,Microphylle hemlock, in its close, fine; 


es nt atten animals rapidly 
o-supply fat to be comsumed in generating 
Swarmith, a8 is necessary in all cold regions), it 
it “the s-slhistate requisite that the food eaten, 

oily and fatty matters, which} 
can diily al fed by the digestive organs, 
“ail ae itdted 1 tp oF applied to the immedt- 
sate wants of the body. 


prostrate ° ‘juniper, treated An the same way; is? |/ . If wé apply thése "principles to the examina- 
tion of thé various substances employed in’ 


feeding poultry, we’ shall arrive at a far more 
satisfactory knowledge of their real value for 





fo rie tak a yew. 
aaetid * pres ev a Caen not | 


empirical opinion as. to this or that variety of 
food being more valuable. 

Grain of various kinds forms the chief artt- 
cle in the poultry dietary, and, of the different 
varieties of corn, barléy is unquestionably 
more used than any other. This is evidently 
dependent on the fact that its cost by weight is 
less than that of either oats or wheat. Barley 
possesses a very fair proportion of flesh-form- 
ing substances—about eleven per cent.; but is 
remarkable as containing a less amount of fat- 
ty matters than the other varieties of eorn. 
Barley meal is identical in composition with 
the whole grain, as the latter is ground without 
the removal of the husk; but it should be re- 
membered that it is the inferior and cheaper 
samples that are so used. 

Wheat is dearer, both by measure and weight, 
than barley, and in a sound state is seldom 
employed, Its capability of putting on flesh 
is not so much greater than that of barley as is 
usually imagined; and, hence, its employment is 
not so advantageous as is generally supposed. 
The amount of flesh-forming food in wheat 
averages about twelve per cent. ° 

It fortunately happens for the poultry-keeper 
that the small wheat usually purchased for 
fowls is in every respect the more desirable, 

To quote from the late Prof. Johnston’s 
**Chemistry of Common Life ’’: ‘‘ It isa point of 
some interest that the small or tail-corn, which 
the farmer separates before bringing his grain 
to market, is richerin gluten (flesh-forming 
food) than the plump, full-grown grain, and is, 
therefore, more nutritious,” 

Oats are not so frequently used as barley, 
which they exceed in cost by weight. In pur- 
chasing oats, it is exceedingly desirable to pro- 
cure the heaviest samples, as they contain very 
little more husk than the lightest, and are con- 
sequently much cheaper, if the proportion of 
meal be taken into consideration. For example, 
a bushel of oats weighing thirty pounds consists 
of sixteen pounds of meal and fourteen of husk; 
whereas one of thirty-six pounds contains up- 
ward of twenty pounds of meal and less than 
sixteen of husk. The lighter oats are frequently 
refused by fowls, and hence the low estimation 
in which the grain is sometimes held ; but if 
soaked in water overnight, so as to swell the 
kernel, none are refused. The amount of 
flesh-forming food is greater in oats and oat- 
meal than in any other grain, being about 
fifteen to eighteen per cent.; and the amount 
of fatty substances is double that contained in 
wheat. 

Indian corn ‘is chiefly remarkable for the 
quantity of oil it contains; whereas rice con- 
siets almost ontiroly of starch, the amount of 
flesh-forming food being only seven per eent. 
As rice swells enormously when boiled, it is 
often erroneously imagined to be a cheap food, 
Granting that one pound of rice will, in boiling, 
absorb five pounds of water, it does not follow 
that there are six pounds of food. There is 
really but one pound, and that of inferior value, 
especially for growing chickens, as containing 
but little flesh-forming material. 

Buckwheat, which is very largely employed 
on the Continent as poultry food, is about equal 
to barley in the amount of gluten it contains, 

All the varieties of pulse—as peas, beans, and 
tares—are remarkable for the extraordinary 
quantity of flesh-forming food and the small 
percentage of fat they contain. They may be 
regarded as too stimulating for general use. If 
fowls where required to undergo a great amount 
of bodily exertion, it would be desirable to 
treat them as the mining proprietors of South 
Africa treat their laborers, and make them, 
even if against their inclination, devour a feed 
of beans daily; but the result would be a hard- 
ening of the mascular fibers and a firmness of 
flesh incompatible with a good table-fowl. 

Wheat meal and barley meal scarcely differ 
from the grain from which they are prepared ; 
but between oats and oatmeal there is a wide 
distinct'on, The rejection of so large a por- 
tion of the husk and the expulsion of moisture 
by kiln-drying increase greatly the price of 
oatmeal; and, extremely advantageous as its 
employment undoubtedly is, it can only be used 
economically for fattening fowls and for the 
nourishment of the youngest chickens, for 
which it isthe best possible food. Fine mid- 
dlings, which are.also known as thirds, or in 
London as coarse country flour, are similar in 
their. composition to oatmeal, and, employed 
with boiled or stcamed roots, they are most 
advantageously ‘and economically used. For 
this purpose ‘mall potatoes, boiled or steamed, 
may be used. We have found great advantage 
in employing mangel-wurzel, boiled with a 
very small quantity of water until perfectly 

soft, and then thickened with middlings of 
meal.—Tegetmeier, 


- REMEDY FOR BURDOCKS. 


Ir is saidthat a certain and speedy remedy 
for burdocks has been found in kerosene oil. . 
“A ‘small quantity poured into the hearts of the 
plants directly after cutting leaves no trace of 


ir existence save asmal] holein the earth 
sa stood. Refined or crude ofl will 
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WHEN TO SELL. 


° River one who is engaged in any depart- 


ment of agriculture or manufactureis supposed 
to have from time to time something to sell or 
exchange. On the disposition of this surplus 
depends the supply of all articles that the per- 
son does not raise, embracing all implements 
and improvements of every kind that require 
an outlay. Hence it.isa matter of moment that 
the sale of these things be made at the time 
that the best price; all considered, will be ob- 
tained. Isit possfbleto be certain of this time ® 
In general, no, There are many articles that 
constitute exceptions. Those that cannot be 
conyeniently preserved must, of course, be 
thrown on the market at once. Others that 
are in deman¢_ injcertain seasons only will be 
governed by the season trade. But the most 
commor arid valuable ‘products of human in- 
dustry are always in market, and yet are sub- 
ject to frequent fluctuations in price. Such 
are the leading products of the farm and most 
of the useful manufactures. As to these no 
fixed rule can be given, but the following sur- 
gestions will commend themselves to the pru- 
dent. 

One should keep himself informed of the 
state of the market, especially in places acces- 
sible to him, and as far as practicable in places 
whose trade affects directly his local market. 
The best way to secure this is to take and 
read good papers, that give not only the tabu- 
lar market statements, but also intelligent and 
impartial comments and counsels. When 
necessity compe!s one to sell, he can only sub- 
mit, regardless of prices; but in all other cases 
he ought to govern himself consistently by 
reasonable probabilities. Unless in the face of 
a comparative certainty that there will be no 
advance, economy plainly forbids the disposal 
of a commodity at a price that is not more than 
its cost to the producer. Business cannot live 
on losses. A certain farmer, who always pros- 
pered, made it a rule to cell everything he could 
spare as soon as it was in marketable condi- 
tion. He never made much at one time; but 
he avoided all risks of rogues and fires, all in- 
juries by vermin and weather, all the-trouble 
and expense of protracted storage, all the re- 
duction of shrinkage and incidental waste, ard 
he was receiving money now and then through 
the year. 

It is safe advice to say that every one should 
be content to sell at a reasonable profit. To 
wait for very large prices is dangerous policy 
and especially as to the necessaries of life, very 
bed.morals. What man must have his fellow 
man should be willing to furnish at rates that 
are not exorbitant or oppressive. Business 
should never violate the principles of marna- 
nimity and true charity.— Rural New Yorker. 


——— 
OLD. RASPBERRY CANES. 


Now that the crop: of raspberries has been 
gathered, no time should be lost in removing 
the late-bearing eanes. It will give vigor to the 
new growth and make them strong and large 
for a good crop of fruit next year. As the new 
plants have already made a fair start, the 
ground bétween the rows should be carefully 
forked over and left in the rough until Novem- 
ber.— Germantown Telegraph. 











AGCICULTURAL 


vo cold or sore flngers, it wod 
thoat glo or mittens, 7 be used 
ves e gaittegs, if desired. 

Taken 6 Pre- 


ime. 
ps it int sample 25 cts.; two for 
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Husker. |r: 45 ; ae for Ay Postage Mange 
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Wonton Catalogue of novelties f. 
CITY povEnyy ©O., 108 8, 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In view of the Bauine Revelation in Agri- 
cultural Practice, Farmers shanlid buy 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS, 


enabling them to harvest Green Fodder- Corn, th 
reat crop of the future, and, in the meantime toc ut 
ay \ saeattl Stalks in a the quickest way, any desired 
” THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 
55 Beekman &t., N, Y., 


Plows, Best he agamen por oti wa 8 a 
iy TS. moo n 
ws, Root Cutters, Disk Harrows, Cider Mills, Po. 


wn's “Treatise on Ensilage" (French pro- 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1661, 
Portabie Mills 
S . $80 and. upward. 
Founders and Machinists, 
WORDYEE & MLBMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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No Premiums after January Ist. Now 


is the time to secure a Dictionary. See 


page 26. 
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10m IN THE WEST 


TO BE HAD OP 
The Union Pacific R.R. Co., 
IN. NEBRASEA. 
3,000,000 verter sae ur 89 10 810 
per acre,on LONG TIME and at LOW INTEREST. 


tw” CHEAP FARE ON ALL LINES. For full infor. 
mation, address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Com. U. P. R. R. Co. 
ww State where yo ‘ou saw this advertisement. a 


FARMERS’ FAVORITE GIDUR 


WINE MILE. 
BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


It ia the Simplest, Neatest, and Best built. It will 
grind faster, work easier, requires less power to run 
it, has less bolts, and is the least Mable to get out of 
order of any Mill made. 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation 
Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 











Easiest running, fastest cut- 

ting Machine in the market, 

Improved Safety FLY- 
for Pow 


piace, for ¢ 
Send for tra 


rc’ 
Cc. PIERPONT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
_New —— Conn. 
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Albany As cultural Works, Albany, N. Y. 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bons, Bone Meal, ha ogg Flour. 


York Omce 150 Prout Street. 


actory, Newark, 


a ies Dealers are pa to send for 
Circular. 


FERTILIZERS. 








SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 
A Ne. 1 FERTILIZ 
Tt is reliable. Trelve ty 
ca es ng dig, Vip 
a teed. further partic address 


P. ‘© GUANO CO. yy fy, S Bs 


Ca Conn,; SHA 56 uth 


Street, Pai on nth Oal ee D. WOODRUFF, 
_Tansiagburg, N ‘ 

“Guaranteed Pure. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


DUST s, H. "Poledo, « & CO., 








, 
Bell a Weat Troy, N. v. 





‘ : and 
’ “¥ MY FACTORY a 7: Selig 
Patent g8. Catalogues free. No 3 


MEDICAL. 


Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore's 
Pilules, 
have become the most 


popular medicine of the 
day, and aré recognized as 


«dhe .omlySure Cure for 


chills and all matarial 
diseases. 
Sold by Druggists, 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet - 


“Dr. 0. C. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street,.New York, 





VASELINE. 


You muy hunt the world over, ahd still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
Thoiden of value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 





If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On'the shelf should be found “‘ tho foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And thecheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 
Take the jelly at once and the trouble ts o'er. 

In fact, read the ctreular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 





Tex Best FANNINGMILLIN TRE WORLD—OBTAINED 
CENTENNIAL AWARD AND GRAND MEDAL. 
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MATHTELD TERTINIZER, 004... 
DEVOE’S 


~ Brilliant Oil-| _. 
Seat ee ee Baer 


80 BEAVER STREET, New Y' 





THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This l-known_and tho hiy efficient medy 
~ of tucanes ot the Eye Ly Uired a world- -wide rep- 
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ata has been sus- 

Citar rein ee es 
no’ e ve adve' man 
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Manufactured by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
CO., Troy, N, Y. 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. 
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CICARE TTES. 
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low. ticket agacbed to the paper, which change is 

or secon week after 


joney 

A seiitet en, & pas postage py ed 
BO ee ene OW’ k COs, NO. 188 Feet Street, 
@re our Fm in Lew n to receive subscriptions 


and eee THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, An rson who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-o' ce-whether directed to ns name or another's 
or whom he has au subscribed or not—is responsible 
4h e me 

n person orders his paper discontinued, he 
arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tin nue Blend ts until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
ompes, Cy ot. 
he courts have decided that refus to take 
nowsptport and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for,is prima 
facie evidence of intentional ifr aud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
OF, lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the cole) 





eRe Ap 
* 8 ree Mor ime. 
13 ae > ite nth na ste 
3 & res i He.\52 * Grelve « ‘ibe. 


TUMMEEL cscccostsapenenssss s00WCalsedopecccccceces 

4 times to hee month)...... 

1% hree mogthe}. 
‘ix 





bs twelve “* 


PUBLISHER’S NOTIC#S....ONE DOLLAR PER nears 
NE, CH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.,..TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Rytiaious NOTICKS........... Frety CENTS A LINE. 
ARKIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $1. ovat that, Twenty-five Cents a Line, 
Paymen foe advertising must be made in advance. 
Address ‘all etters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions throngh this office. Any of the 
following ~ will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
Be sum named ix addition to the regular sub- 

by price of Tue INDEPENDENT—Viz., 

per annum. 

* hese periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the ~~ an publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 








Reg, Price. 
iaetoa'e don Mind kes inadadadad ¥ 80 «81 50 
Jeton’s Journal (Monthly). =2 2 Rg 
mtic Monthly ..96 ccc cccscone 4 WU 
Aint 3 Magazine............ 2 80 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 17% 200 
Harper's Magazine............... 3 50 4 00 
We _ pgustangreddaes 850 4 00 
be Bazar.. ptvesicccat Oe ee 
Teetls Fre oie oc os cccesccaye 175 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 8350 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 850 400 
Liteell’s Living Age.............- 750. 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Seience Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine...........- 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly.........----.- 850 6400 
Frank aed par Care wren 260 3800 
The literary World (Fortnightly) 

NM, iin cacnecagacdecsee cd 1% 200 
The Nursery (new subs).........+ 130 ° 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
The Christian... ..2-.sccceeccees 75 1 00 
Princeton Review... 1 80 2 00 
International Review (new subs ). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}. 4 5) 5 00 
Forest and Stream.........--.++- 8 50 400 
Eslentic Meoeee eee eS ee 
Waverle ey M ee. ~400 500 
Whitney’s Mstcal “Guest, a pe 1 10 
“Wide Awake,” an. Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 260 300 
Christian at Work...........++ +2» 27 300 
Rural New Yorker............- oe 9B. 2 50 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 275 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.).... 275 300 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home 

SEND dec coveuceetsteeseetss<e eae kia 
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MIDDLETOWH PLATE COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


CHINA, AND, PORGELAIN 





Witte E fr eors lain Dinner Sete,100 pieces .¢1 
Fine White French China Dinner Bets, ogmiptete. rf 
Fine White Fre Sets, 44 . 7 


on tow thera Estima 
C. L. Hadley, al coral N.Y. vl 
Orders p bond pad A ieee free of charge. Sent 


"GUNPOWDER. 
GRANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


OBANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING POWDER. 


Eltie Blasting Apprats, 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, shewing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Biast- 
iu Apparatus, ete., PREE, 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER 00., 


29 Murray Street, New York. 


BY eee 


The Grearl Tagg nang lan res Gull 


For W ounds, 











Bunions, Corns, Chilis, 
Lame Back, Bites oi oo. nn, euralgi cures Poison 
and ali skin diseases, Used a | is asure prevent- 


ive of fevers “oY 


SOLD BY ALI. DRUGGISTS. 


co., 
ARSH 4 <Ganbanton Wholesale Agents, N. 
THE 


Hartland ina 


PUMP. 


Water Driven t ony Hight 
and Distan eye Jome- 








Houses 
Rooms, Water 


Countr 
ly and Certainly for wh 
ond ‘old W 4, 4 hn 7 be “=a F 
enty o Fres Water ‘or Stock on Farms. 
The 5 ast Fump for Lrrigating, supplying Railroad 
Tanks, and’ or Mining purposes. 
For Circu ar and Price-list address 


fied Chea ap 
losets, Hot 





ic Pamp, 
Suc to the Hartford im mp de, 
Cor. Sigourney and  A~ A Sts.. Hartford, U.S.A. 


CROCKERY WASH -TUBS. 


EZRA ome, 
Maouf'r of the Hiartford Au 
¢ 








Without seams, always clean and sweet, and war- 
ranted to withstand the roughest domestic usage. 
No house is complete without them, Superior toall 
others. Send for Circular, with Price-list. 


MORAHAN CERAMIC COMPANY, 
31 E. 17th St., Union Square, N. ¥. 


| +“[HE JOHN D. BILLINGS 
el and, Tron Horae-Shoe” 


H in the world. Cures 
ire in Feet Corus Tnterter. 


ing, Geertes rack Lameness, ani 
alle ls resulting -~* soo 
ute 










to learn to ride, 
An oi — can 
go more a 
over col on a 


Th POP MPG 00 


E 
03 SUMMER St., BOSTON 


“Tt feels like a 


BALL OF FIRE Gr : 


rolling up. and down the 







torpid condition of the stomach, and 
off easily and pleasantly the cause, 
disease. 


80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Fine Carriages for Family Use. 
LATEST STYLES IN 


Five-Glass Landaus, Folding-Front 
Landaulets, Broughams, Coupes, 
Victorias, Six-Seat Rockaways, 
and Six-Seat Landaulets, 


All strictly first class. 
fect satisfaction. 


CRUTTENDEN & CO., New Haven, 


THE PARKER 
SHOT GUN. 

















Warranted to give per- 











PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


Show Rooms, 97 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 


There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It 18 Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Reonomical. Any Shade. FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 
MANUPACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, » mAs. 
ae eg Ha 
Nc the ‘power and of workman 
case arith whic vey atten yea 
their Reliability, Safety, 
and Durability. 


Four 81zxs :—No. 22 Caliber, old 
style; No. 144, 82 #2 Caller, represented 
BS oO. H 











ns 


7 
UNS 
fi r 

















No, 2, 38 Caliber; No. 

44 Calibre. ‘The 82 an bre are 

32 Calibre. made with rei yy! hammer, the 

value of which for ety cannot be 
With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and ome ‘. = 
REBOUNDING HAMMER, M. W. ROBINSON, 


General Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 


py \pwieen/—) PAINT YOUR HODGES WITH MATIOUAL MIXED PAD. 


Hines fb ready for, immediate use and on! be pe anpuee by any one. Tillotson, 
Architect and Builder, w: The National Mixed Paint is the best 

Thave ny & used, in m , and I cannot praise it too 
— Fa] Cards, showing handsome anda mes for estimating the 
aa ty of ¥ Pal desired for any surface, sent free, by address! 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT = om 


OFFICE 78 ) BARCLAY ST., 1 N.Y 
"| DD UBY & TPBARL 
ee eae 


ball Feeding 


When a Revolver is required, it shoul be reliable, 





experience wa YY 20 








er Manu pater 
Compeny 


SALES of the Sing 
356,432 


Newing-Machines! Surface Durning 





The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal these figures, 


FURNACES. 







We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior Wrought Iron, 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could with 
ever have produced such a result. Brick-Lined 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPARY, Revertible Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot. 
j Wrought Iron 
Principal Office, $4 Union Square, New York, —. 





Wast-Iron 
Fire-Peot, 


A. & F. PEARS’ 
SHAVING AND TOILET SOAPS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


FRANCIS TOMES’ SONS, 


No. 6 Maiden Lane ( Up-Stairs), 


W-& B. - DOUGLAS, 


& Co., 
’ 
New York Agenty, G.G, HALLETT, 236 Water St, 











MIDDLETO 


THE BLANCHARD 


ER, age BLOOD are NERVE FOOD, 
mei alke 8; Chee. gf ities fn‘one Wasbel of wheat, tn Ranuld: form paar 

. PUM “rs ‘ without fermentation tion eo ve all bility of 
ulicy Beesanes2 a syatemn ad an esti iy4 Sfeans. Sin- 


— 


a So 
Iron Curbs, 
Street W: 


eat 29d St., New York; 


Ee ‘OOD, pases Ne ye 








‘OUNDED IN 1882, 
edal awarded 
ive Ex- 
bition i , in 
; Vie ; in 
1873; and_ Cen’ hi- 
bition; 1876: *‘ 27 UNION SQUARE, New Yo 


“Blanche Fe aa Cure Company, 














—— 


MERION SATAN SEMA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BD SILVER - PLATED. WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 
1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 
Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th, STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


COMBINED WARDROBE, BUREAU, WASHSTAND 
LOOKING-GLASS, beg be arena & TOILET SHELVES. 











1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 76 &'77 Spring St.,N.Y. 
GENTS: WANTED’ FoR... 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


pa Ah go 
ans oft Anerien, ral, —.. 
entérpriscn,  ~ *tbout cece pages and th hun 
en ut 1, octavo 

ntarprises engravings. an _— 











and other 


The New York Era says: ‘ No other such 
work exists,’’ 


For Descriptive Circulars and Terms apply to 


Tha Haury Bil Publching Co, Morwizh Co, 


ANVALIV 2ECLIWING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 











Clecular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 


Mill Stones and Com Mills, 


We make Burr M as: Fortable 
chines, Packers, ean Pe Picks, 


and Gearing, special y adapted to evs, 
for catalogu 


J. T. NOYE & SONS, hres N.Y. 








35 Murray St., New ae. 
. po rn a large variety 
woe To- 


useners 


v.§; 


ol 
\.. 15 cents. 

= of plain and af ttt Pome. 
10 cents, 





CIGARE 


Also for Ae 





A sure relief. 


ss eared 
out the United ater and Canad 


Manufact 
B. *POLLAK, New York K Cay. 
Sample box, by mail, 15 cents. 
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